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GENERAL 
3104. Bernard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) entists and the dox of power. 


Social Forces, 1952, 31, 14-20.—The roles of the 
“man of science” and the “man of power” are con- 
trasted. Yet paradoxically, “the role of scientist 
selects and then proceeds to exaggerate certain 
qualities in its professors. It selects a man not inter- 
ested, or at least not talented, in the exercise of 
power; yet the men thus selected are the creators 
of the greatest reservoir of power ever known to man 
—science.”—B. R. Fisher. 


3105. Brennan, Robert Edward. General psy- 
chology; a study of man based on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1952. 
xxxii, 524 p. $5.50.—This revised edition (see 11: 
2036) includes modern scientific developments and 
new concepts of psychology which have appeared 
since 1937 in an integrated Thomistic philosophy. 
The text is divided into a prologue and 3 books: 
vegetative life, sensitive life, and intellectual life. 
“This book combines the results of much important 
modern investigation with a perspective of man in 
his final purpose and meaning.”—M. Ellermann. 


3106. Jalota, S. (Benares Hindu U., Benares, 
India.) A textbook of psychology; essential facts 
and views. Benares: Benares Hindu Univ. Press, 
1952. xiii;417 p. Rs 12.—This undergraduate text- 
book is written as “a comprehensive, experiment- 
oriented book, that [is] not divorced from the 
philosophic background.”” Chapters are devoted to 
biological bases, sensations and perceptions, atten- 
tion, memory, thinking, feelings and emotion, innate 
behavior, learning, personality, abilities, abnormal 
behavior, and parapsychology. The text discussion 
is interpretive with illustrative references to Euro- 
pean, American, and Indian literature, experimental 
and philosophic, covering a wide chronological range. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

3107. Kerényi, Karl. Der “erste Mensch.” (The 
“first man.”). Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. 
Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 242-249.—The biblical and 
mythological account of the creation of man fills the 
need for something ‘universal’ which is lacking in 
the anthropological approach. The significant dif- 
ferences between the biblical and mythological ver- 
sions are compared.—T. C. Kahn. 


3108. Lagache, Daniel. Initiation a la psychol- 
ogie. (Initiation to psychology.) Bull. gr. Etud. 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 97; 177-180; 241- 
246; 305-308 ; 369-370; 433-436; 561-562; 619-623. 
—Psychology is the science of conduct. Conduct is 
the symbolic operations by which an organism in a 


certain situation makes an attempt towards the 
realization of its possibilities and the reduction of 
the tensions which while threatening its integrity 
are responsible for its movement. Allport’s defini- 
tion of personality is accepted: the structure, the 
formation, and the functions of personality are 
studied. According to the author, the ideal method 
of approach to personality is clinical psychology 
and psychoanalysis. These were students notes.— 
D. Belanger. 

3109. Maslow, Paul. (16 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Powers of the mind. Vol. II of the life 
science. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Author, 1952. 135-288 

$3.50. (mimeo.)—Whereas Vol. I (see 26: 305) 
in this series was originally devoted to the Rorschach 
test, Vol. Il may be more appropriately described as 
a polemic of the author’s views on a multitude of 
subjects, including genetic forgetting, psychogenic 
core, faith and doubt, moral consciousness, inner 
personality, will power, impassioned love, mysticism, 
and disenchantment. There are 50 chapters. 545- 
item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3110. Nuttin, J. Tendances nouvelles dans la 
psychologie contemporaine. (New tendencies in con- 
temporary psychology.) Louvain, Belgium: Public 
Universit., 1951.—The author summarizes the pres- 
ent state of psychology and insists upon the im- 
portance of clinical and social psychology. He at- 
taches much importance to the role of psychoanalysis 
and applied psychology. He thinks that psychology 
must orient itself towards a personalistic conception. 
—R. Piret. 

3111. Westerman Holstijn, A. J. Ontwikkelings- 
psychologische beschou en over de tusschen- 
menschelijke verstandhoudingsmiddelen. (Devel- 
opment of psychological observations about the 
inter-human means to understanding.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1952, 7, 173-200.—We understand, 
feel, catch, gather immediately the primitive ex- 
pressions of life, general biological expressions and 
child’s means of communication. Superficial con- 
tacts as well as deeper understandings can originate 
from these. These primitive ways of contact con- 
tinue to play a sometimes antagonistic part as 
deeper strata.— M. Dresden. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


3112. Barnes, Charles A. A statistical study of 
the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexual 
development. Genet. Psychol. Momnogr., 1952, 45, 
105-174.—Factor analytic techniques were em- 
ployed to investigate Freud’s theory of the personal- 
ity characteristics most commonly associated with 
the oral, anal, and phallic levels of psychosexual 
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development. Questionnaire-type test items, were 
developed and administered along with the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Test to a sample of 266 
male college students. From the obtained inter-test 
correlational matrix 11 sets of factor loadings were 
obtained by Thurstone’s centroid method. The 
findings, as a whole, do not support the Freudian 
theory of levels of psychosexual development. 3 of 
the factors do give support to Freudian theory: 
Factor I, the anal, includes such personality char- 
acteristics as meticulousness, orderliness, reliability, 
law abidance, and cleanliness; Factor VI, independ- 
ent self-sufficiency, appears to support the theory of 
ambivalence over dependency toward the close of 
the oral stage; Factor —I, masculine dominance, is 
defined by tests supportive to sexual aggression. 
46-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 


3113. Bénassy, M. Psychanalyse théorique. 
(Theoretical psychoanalysis.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psy- 
chol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 358; 412-413; 496; 608- 
612; 736-741.—These are the bibliographical notes 
of a course given by the author. The subject is pre- 
sented under the following sub-titles: (1) psycho- 
analytical concepts in the terms of experimental 
psychology: the unconscious, transfer, motivation 
and conflicts; (2) the proof in psychoanalysis; (3) 
Freudian concepts; (4) the history of psychoanalysis 
(a comparative table of the similarities and differ- 
ences in the theories of the following authors is pre- 
sented: A. Freud, M. Klein, K. Horney, F. Alexander, 
and De Saussure-Odier); (5) the development of the 
child from the biological and psychoanalytical 
points of view; (6) the theory of dream; (7) the 
difficulties involved in the passage from psycho- 
analytic theory to practice. Discussions and com- 
ments are included in the bibliography.—D. Belanger. 


3114. Boas, George. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The perceptual element in cognition. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1952, 12, 486-494.—The 
simple declarative sentence contains in addition to 
perceptual elements other elements of a non-per- 
ceptual nature. While epistemologists “‘think that 
knowledge goes on in detachment from the total con- 
text in which it occurs,” the author maintains that 
knowledge, including perceptual knowledge, has a 
functional relation to inquiry as a whole. The postu- 
lational method in mathematics, the sociology of 
knowledge, and genetic psychology have rendered 
British Empiricism obsolete, and Freudian psychol- 
ogy should “give pause to anyone who would con- 
struct a system of epistemology without taking into 
account unconscious influences on perception and 
general ideas.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3115. Brandt, Richard B. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
The status of empirical assertion theories in ethics. 
Mind, 1952, 61, 458-479.—5 objections to empirical 
assertion theories are regarded as inconclusive; 
typically normative ethical utterances can be said 
to make empirical assertion.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3116. Cassell, Russell N. (San Diego (Calif.) 
State Coll.) Motivation as a synthesis of contem- 
porary psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 157- 
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166.—A number of psychological theories, classified 
as molecular or molar, are briefly reviewed. Motiva- 
tion is seen as the basis for their synthesis. Stress is 
laid upon the importance of the individual’s whole 

ychological life-space as determining the criteria 
or his ego-status and as influencing his level of 
aspiration.—E. B. Mallory. 


3117. Chisholm, Roderick M. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Intentionality and the theory of signs. 
Phil. Stud., 1952, 3, 56-63.—Brentano’s thesis is 
construed as saying that intentional statements 
describing psychological attitudes cannot be restated 
in terms which are not intentional. The author ex- 
amines the application of Brentano's thesis to the 
interpretation of signs. The substitute stimulus 
concept of signs is found inadequate and the prepara- 
tory stimulus view is seen upon analysis to lead back 
to intentional concepts. It may be, however, that 
there are simple sign situations, involving the be- 
havior of animals and infants, which can be described 
nonintentionally.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3118. Diel, Paul. A propos du complexe d’Oedipe. 
(Concerning the Oedipus complex.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 120-146.—The theory 
of the Oedipus complex contains a basic truth, but 
also commits a fundamental error in sexualizing the 
parent-child relationship. It thus leads to a false 
interpretation of the phenomena of transfer and re- 
sistance. The analysis of a dream by one of the 
adherents of the Freudian theory is compared with 
the author’s own analysis. German and English 
summaries.—K. R. Muenszinger. 


3119. Hempel, Carl G. Fundamentals of concept 
formation in empirical science. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. iii, 93 p. $2.00. 
(Int. Encyclopedia Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 7)— 
The growth of a scientific discipline always brings 
with it the development of a system of specialized, 
more or less abstract concepts and of a corresponding 
technical terminology. The central questions ex- 
amined in this monograph are for what reasons and 
by what methods are these special concepts intro- 
duced and how do they function in scientific theory. 
The task is undertaken in 3 major sections. (1) The 
fundamental principles of the general theory of 
definition. (2) Analysis of methods, both defini- 
tional and non-definitional, by means of which 
scientific concepts are introduced. (3) Some basic 
types of concept formation in science. A study of 
qualitative and quantitive concepts and methods in 
empirical science. 6-page bibliography.—L. R. 
Steiner. 

3120. Hull, Clark L. A behavior system; an 
introduction to behavior theory concerning the in- 
dividual organism. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. ix, 372 p. $6.00.—This last 
volume by the late Professor Hull is intended to 
show the application of the Principles of behavior to 
the deduction of simple phenomena characterizing 
the behavior of single organisms. The developing 
system as it applies to some of the more important 
forms of non-social behavior is set forth systemati- 
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cally and quantitatively. Summaries of agreements 
and disagreements between the deductions from the 
postulates and the corresponding empirical facts are 
given. Glossary of symbols.—A. J. Sprow. 


3121. Jung, C. G., & Pauli, W. Natur 
und Psyche. (The explanation of nature an 
psyche.) Ziirich: Rascher Verlag, 1952, 194 p. 
Fr. 18.50.—This volume consists of 2 articles by 
C. G. Jung & W. Pauli which are abstracted sepa- 
rately in this issue (see 27: 3122, 3123). 

3122. Jung, C. G. Synchronizitiét als ein Prinzip 
akausaler Zusammenhinge. (Synchronicity as a 
principle of non-causal relationships.) In Naturer- 
kldrung und Psyche, (see 27: 3121), 1-107.—“I use 
the general concept of synchronicity in the special 
sense of a temporal coincidence of two or more non- 
causally related events which have the same or 
similar meaning.’’ Many coincident series of events 
are not the result of chance factors, but are meaning- 
fully related as, for example, the agreements ob- 
served in the ESP work of Rhine. Prophetic dreams, 
omens, and astrological predictions are also cited. 
Included are a discussion of the historical anteced- 
ents of the concept of “synchronicity” and an 
“astrological experiment” by Jung. The principle 
of synchronicity is to be added to the triad of time, 
space, and causality to account for many previously 
inexplicable relationships in nature.—E. W. Eng. 


3123. Pauli, W. Der Einfluss archetyplecher 
Vorstellungen auf die Bildung naturwissenschaft 
licher Theorien bei Kepler. “(The influence of arche- 
typical conceptions on the formation of Kepler's 
natural scientific theories.) In Naturerklarung und 
Psyche, (see 27: 3121), 111-194.—The theories of 
Kepler are analysed as representative of a mode of 
thought intermediate between the older magical- 
symbolical treatment of nature and the modern 
quantitative-mathematical type of description. A 
variety of archetypes is shown to form the basis for 
Kepler’s theoretical concepts. The quantitative, 
mathematical features of Kepler’s thought are con- 
trasted with the archaic, magical thinking of Fludd, 
the English alchemist and Rosicrucian.—Z. W. Eng. 


3124. Petruschewskij, S.A. Pawlows Lehre und 
die marxistisch-leninistische Widerspiegelungsthe- 
orie. (Pavlov’s teaching and the Marxist-Leninist 
reflection theory.) Psychiat., Neurol., med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1952, 4, 193-206.—Pavlov’s reflex 
theory, basing ‘“‘the manifestations of so-called 
psychic activity on physiologic facts . . . strength- 
ens the foundations of dialetic materialism’’ and 
provides “the scientific foundation” for the Marxist- 
Leninist reflection theory.—C. T. Bever. 

3125. Poincairé, Henri. Science and hypothesis. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1952. xxvii, 
244 p. $1.25 paper, $2.50°cloth.—This is a reprint 
of the 1905 English edition with a preface by J. Lar- 
mor. Portrait. 

3126. Poincairé, Henri. Science and method. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1952. 288 p. 
$1.25 paper, $2.50 cloth.—This is a reprint of the 
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1914 English edition with a preface by Bertrand 
Russell. Portrait. 


3127. Schneider, Ernst. Zur Psychologie des 
Unbewussten. (About the psychology of the uncon- 
scious.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 
99—120.—The soul is regarded as the unifying organ 
which directs and orders the conscious and uncon- 
scious activities of the person. As the unconscious it 
conserves experiences and forms the basis for con- 
scious events, memories, and neurotic symptoms. 
The instinctive unconscious controls the building up 
and preservation of the body and is the source of 
the primordial images, Jung’s archetypes. These 
considerations are intended to contribute towards 
unifying research in depth psychology. French and 
English summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


3128. Smirnov, G. D. O materialisticheskom i 
idealisticheskom ponimanii osnov povedeniia zhivot- 
nykh. (On the materialist and idealist conception 
of the bases of behavior or animals.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Deiatel’., 1952, 2, 133—150.—‘‘Acquaintance 
with the results of the work of the Cambridge con- 
ference [of the Society of Experimental Biology ] 
shows how essential is the task of struggling with 
idealism in science and how important it is to under- 
stand that this struggle in the field of physiology 
and [in that ] of animal behavior problems must be 
conducted along the path, marked out by the genius 
of I. P. Pavlov.”—I. D. London. 


3129. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (U. Harvard, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Estructura mental y energias del 
hombre. (Mental structure and man’s energies.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 14(1), 43-97.—4 different 
energies or mental levels can be found in our per- 
sonality and conduct: (1) the biological uncon- 
scious; (2) the biological conscious; (3) the sociocul- 
tural conscious; and (4) the supraconscious. The 
biological unconscious is not equivalent to Freud’s 
concept, which the author strongly criticizes. When 
an individual is aware of his biological tension, the 
biological energy is biologically conscious and 
oriented. Above biological energies or levels, either 
conscious or unconscious, there are the sociocon- 
scious energies, which spring from the values and 
norms of the social group to whom the individual 
belongs. The supraconscious, of which Rhine’s 
ESP is a part, is the origin of great inventions and 
discoveries in all fields of human endeavor. There is 
still the possibility of a final personality in man, 
which might be the divine in him. This final, 
superior personality is suggested in Hindu con- 
ceptions.—E. Sénchesz-Hidalgo. 


3130. Van Breda, H. L. (Ed.) Problémes 
actuels de ia phénoménologie. (Current phenome- 
nological problems.) Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1952. 159 p.—This volume constitutes a report of a 
colloquium held in Louvain in April 1951 under the 
auspices of the Husserl Archives. Thévenaz (Lau- 
sanne) spoke on the difference between Descartes 
and Husserl; Pos (Amsterdam) on the value and 


limits of phenomenology; Fink (Freiburg i Br.) on 
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intentional analysis and speculative thought; Mer- 

leau-Ponty (Paris) on language; Ricoeur (Stras- 

bourg) on will. Wahl (Paris) commented both on 

- lectures and the informal remarks.—J. R. 
antor. 


3131. Varma, M. Freud’s instinct theory and the 
secedants—an a at rapprochement. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 10, 76-81.—Briefly, this 
discussion shows that some of the ideas of Jung and 
Adler could be logically incorporated within the 
larger framework of the Freudian system. As the 
author states, “it is easier to differ with Freud than 
to improve upon him.”—C. Schmehl. 


3132. Woodger, J. H. From biology to mathe- 
matics. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 3(9), 1-21.—The 
author has previously shown that it is possible to 
construct a simple language which does not make 
reference to properties, relations, classes or other 
abstract entities. He now considers the relation of 
mathematics to biology and the application of 
mathematics to the new language. Difficulties 
arising in attempts to avoid abstract entities are 
discussed.— P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3133. Woodruff, Asahel D. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) The roles of value in human behavior. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 97-107.—The author pro- 
poses a systematic, logical-psychological frame of 
reference in which he discusses the concept of value, 
the source of value, value in social organization, 
evolution and growth of value, and the evaluative, 
expressive, energic, and executive roles of value. 
Obstacles to the discovery and understanding of 
value (value as goal and value as process-concept) 
exist, but the author, taking them into consideration, 
stresses the importance of problem definition and 
the selection and development of research techniques 
to reveal “the non-verbal, functional, process-con- 
cepts of individuals; their relationship to verbal 
patterns or expressed motives, and the way they 
change and form.”—J. C. Franklin. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


3134. Archer, E. James. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Some Greco-Latin analysis of vari- 
ance designs for learning studies. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 521-537.—A 5-classification and a 6-classi- 
fication analysis with Greco-Latin squares account- 
ing for 2 of the classifications, and a variant of the 
first with the learning task dimensionalized are de- 
scribed in detail. The analyses were applied to 96 
random numbers as examples. The applicability 
and limitations of each of the methods were de- 
scribed.—M. R. Marks. 


3135. Batchelor, James H. Operations research: 
a preliminary annotated bibliography. Cleveland, 
O.: Case Institute of Technology, 1952. 95 p.—309 
titles of articles dealing with various aspects of 
operations research, particularly in non-military 
aspects. Each entry has a brief abstract. Entries 
are arranged by author, and there are indexes of 
periodicals and institutions.—C. M. Louttit. 
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3136. Welford, N. T. Am electronic digital re- 
machine—the SETAR. J. Sci. Instrum., 

1952, 29, 1-4.—“The serial event timer and recorder 
(SETAR) was developed for use in experimental 
studies of human performance. The SETAR re- 
cords ‘“‘events’’ and the time intervals between them, 
in sequence and in a digital form, on standard tele- 
printer tape. An “event” is defined as the making 
or breaking of one or more of the input circuits. 
Recordings can be made from any apparatus capable 
of providing such “events.” The machine and its 
principles of operation are described.” —G. L. Grace, 


(See also abstract 3406) 


New TEsts 


3137. Koch, Charles. The Tree Test; the tree- 
dra test as an aid in psychodiagnosis. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, 87 p.—By asking 
the subject to draw a fruit tree and by clinical inter- 
pretations patterned after principles of handwriting 
analysis, results are obtained that are of value to the 
vocational counselor and school psychologists. The 
author, giving credit for the method to Emil Jucker, 
presents with 89 figures clinically derived analyses 
of the forms taken by the root, trunk, and crown as 
observed primarily in drawings by children and 
adolescents.— L. A. Pennington. 

3138. van Aarde, J. A. ’N kort Groepverstand- 
stoets vir Standerds 5, 6, 7, en 8. (A short group 
intelligence test for standards 5,6, 7, and 8). J. soc. 
Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 123-134.—“‘A description is 
given of the construction of a short, self-ad ministered, 
group intelligence test for standards 5-8. It is an 
omnibus type test consisting of 80 items and a time 
limit of 20 minutes is allowed for its completion. . . . 
Coefficient of reliability and validity, as well as the 
results of the item analysis, point to a statistically 
sound test. Norms for the test still have to be 
determined.”— N. De Palma. 


STATISTICS 


3139. Birnbaum, Z.W. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Numerical tabulation of the distribution of Kolmo- 
gorov’s statistic for finite sample size. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 425-441.—A method of com- 
putation involving a “truncation” of Kolmogorov’s 
recursion formulas is presented. This method makes 
it possible to reduce the number of computations 
needed and to obtain estimates of the errors due to 
the truncation and to the accumulated effect of 
round-offs on a digital computing machine.—G. C. 
Carter. 

3140. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The three basic factor-analytic research de 
their interrelations and derivatives. Psychol Bull., 
1952, 49, 499-520.—Occasions, persons, and vari- 
ables are essential referents of psychological meas- 
urement. With these as orthogonal axes in a “‘co- 
variance chart,” 6 basic factor-analytic research 
designs are possible. Pairs of referents which share 


the same covariance matrix are transposable. 
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Choice among the 3 basic techniques (P, R, T) is 
determined by the realm of phenomena to be in- 
vestigated; choice between alternatives within any 
one basic technique is a matter of convenience. 
The primary purpose of factor analysis is the dis- 
covery or confirmation of hypotheses; this purpose 
is common to all 6 basic designs. 38-item bibli- 
ography.—M. R. Marks. 


3141. Cochran, William G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The x* test of goodness of fit. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 23, 315-345.—The his- 
torical development of the distribution theory on 
which the test rests is described. Research bearing 
on the practical application of the test—in particular 
on the minimum expected number per class and the 
construction of classes—is discussed. Some varied 
opinions about the extent to which the test actually 
is useful to the scientist are presented. A number of 
tests that have been proposed as substitutes for the 
chi square test and a number of supplementary test 
are suggested.—G. C. Carter. 


3142. Cowden, Dudley J. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The multipl ial correlation co- 
efficient. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 442-456.— 
A partial correlation coefficient which is also a 
multiple correlation coefficient is discussed. Its 
relationship with other well-known coefficients is 
explained. Computational methods for computing 
the estimating equation and the correlation coeffi- 
cient are suggested.—G. C. Carter. 


3143. Fraser, D. A. S. Sufficient statistics and 
selection depending on the eter. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 417-425.—The concept of ‘‘func- 
tional sufficiency”’ or ‘‘f-sufficiency” for a class of 
density functions is introduced and conditions given 
under which it corresponds to sufficiency as defined 
by Halmos and Savage. A minimal f-sufficient 
statistic is defined and shown to exist, and its con- 
struction is given. The minimal f- sufficient statistic 
for a class of densities for which the region of positive 
density varies with the parameter is shown to be 
equivalent to the combination of a “‘statistic of 
selection” and the minimal f-sufficient statistic for a 
class of densities for which the region of positive 
density is fixed. If the parameter is a parameter of 
selection from a fixed distribution, then the statistic 
of selection is the minimal f-sufficient statistic. 
Three examples are given.—G. C. Carter. 


3144. Goulden, Cyril H. Methods of statistical 
analysis. (2nd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1952. vii, 
467 p. $7.50.—Advances in statistics since the first 
edition of this work (see 13: 3374) in 1939 have re- 
quired a complete revision of the book including the 
addition of new material. The emphasis is u 
fundamental principles and basic theory. he 
mathematical level requires knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. Chapter topics include 
tests of significance, correlation, analysis of variance 
and covariance, experimental designs, non-orthogonal 
data, the discriminant function, probit analysis, and 
quality control and sampling.—C. M. Louttit. 
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3145. Halperin, Max. (National Heart Institute, 
Bethesda, Md.) Estimation in the truncated normal 
distribution. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 457- 
465.—Charts are presented which can be used to 
simplify estimation, in the case of sampling, from 
a singly truncated normal distribution when (1) 
the point of truncation and the number of ob- 
servations in the truncated portion are known, (2) 
the number of observations in the truncated portion 
is not known. A somewhat different iteration pro- 
cedure for case (1) than given by other writers is 
suggested and an example is given.—G. C. Carter. 


3146. Harvard University. Computation Labora- 
tory. Description of a magnetic drum calculator. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
318 p. $8.00.—This volume describes the circuits, 
operating procedures, and coding methods for the 
Mark III Calculator. This is a digital computing 
machine using magnetic drum storage for numerical 
quantities and coded operating instructions. Block 
circuit diagrams, wiring diagrams, and photographs 
illustrate the text descriptions.—C. M. Louttit. 


3147. Hodges, J. L., Jr., & Lehmann, E.L. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The use of previous experience 
in reaching statistical decisions. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1952, 23, 396-407.—Instead of minimizing 
the maximum risk it is proposed to restrict attention 
to decision procedures whose maximum risk does not 
exceed the minimax risk by more than a given 
amount. Subject to this restriction one may wish to 
minimize the average risk with respect to some 
guessed a priori distribution suggested by previous 
experience. It is shown how Wald’s minimax theory 
can be modified to yield analogous results concerning 
such restricted Bayes solutions.—G. C. Carter. 


3148. Scheffé, Henry. (Columbia U., New York.) 
An analysis of variance for paired comparisons. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 381-400.—In a paired 
comparison test of m brands of a product each of the 
4m(m — 1) pairs is presented to 2r judges: to r in 
one order, and to r in the other. An analysis of 
variance is developed for the case in which the 
judges’ preferences are expressed on a 7 or 9-point 
scale. Account is taken of the effects of order or 
presentation. The hypothesis of subtractivity, 
analogous to the hypothesis of additivity in a 2-way 
layout, states roughly that the results for any pair, 
after order effects are eliminated, can be attributed 
entirely to the difference of the main effects of the 2 
bands in the pair. A numerical example illustrates 
the method.—G. C. Carter. 


3149, Smith, C. A.B. A simplified heterogeneity 
test. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1952, 17, 35-36.—A 
numerical example is given and worked out for the 
W test for heterogeneity in a contingency table, sim- 
plified by the omission of negligible terms.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 


3150. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, [Il.) 


Some observations on Q technique. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 483-498.—Despite widespread opinion to 
the contrary, Q and R are quite independent tech- 
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nique. The former is a postulatory-dependency 
methodology concerning interactions among persons, 
employing small, structured samples, where indi- 
vidual differences are not at issue. The latter is an 
inductive methodology, employs large, relatively 
homogeneous samples, where it is assumed that 
individual differences exist and persons do not inter- 
act, and is concerned with interdependencies of tests. 
Q-technique clearly favors a frank acceptance of 
theories in psychology. 35-item bibliography.— 
M. R. Marks. 

3151. Stuart, Alan. (London School of Econom- 
ics, Eng.) The power of two difference-sign tests. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 416-424.—A dis- 
tribution-free test of serial independence of N 
(unequal) observations ordered in time, proposed by 
Moore and Wallis, consists in counting the number 
of positive first differences in the series. A lower 
bound for the power of the test against a general class 
of alternatives, implying a trend in the observations, 
was obtained by Mann. Its power in the particular 
case where the alternative is a normal regression 
model with coefficient 8 and residual variance ¢* is 
considered. The loss of power entailed by the use 
of this test at the 95% level of significance is unim- 
portant when either N = 25, B/oV¥2 = .5, or N= 
75, B/aw2 = .3.—G. C. Carter. 

3152. Walsh, John E. Some nonparametric tests 
for Student’s hypothesis in experimental designs. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 401-415.—Some non- 
parametric tests of Student’s hypothesis which are 
usually valid for a well-known type of experimental 
design if there is statistical independence among 
blocks (number of blocks 2 4) are presented. These 
nonparametric results are reasonably efficient (com- 
pared to those based on the ¢-statistic) for the case 
where the totality of observations are independent, 
normally distributed, and have the same variance. 
High precision can sometimes be obtained by de- 
signing the experiment to yield large positive cor- 
relation within blocks and then using the nonpara- 
metric results.—G. C. Carter. 

3153. Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) A note on profile similarity. Psychol. Bull., 
1952, 49, 538-539.—The statistic D discussed by 
Osgood and Suci (27: 2392) has the value given by 
them only when the measurement variates are un- 
correlated. Other approaches to the problem of 
expressing degree of profile similarity are suggested. 
—M. R. Marks. 

3154. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York), & Kernan, John P. An ex- 
perimental comparison of test-retest and internal 
consistency e tes of reliability with speeded 
tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 292-298.—It has 
been frequently noted that internal consistency 
measures of reliability can be spuriously high when 
the scoring of a test is dependent more on speed than 
on power, whereas if the items are steeply graded in 
difficulty, this should not be the case. In order to 
check theory by specific fact, test-retest correlative, 
split-half, the K-R No. 20 and K-R No. 21 formulas 
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were used to calculate reliability measures for each 
of the scores of the Psychological Corporation’s 
General Clerical Test. The split-half and K-R No. 
20 coefficients resembled each other closely, both 
tending to be higher than the test-retest coefficients. 
In some instances K-R No. 21 gave measures ap- 
preciably lower than any of the others. The em- 
pirical findings did not show consistent agreement 
with theoretical expectations b~sed on the apparent 
importance of speed and power in the subtests.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 3457, 3763) 


REFERENCE WorRKS 


3155. Bash, K. W. (Ed.) Rorschachiana: inter- 
national review of Rorschach and other projective 
techniques. Bern: Hans Huber. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1952. Quarterly. Swissfr. 30 per year; single issue 
Swiss fr. 8.—Includes material on personality especi- 
ally as studied by projective techniques. Articles 
in English, French, German, and Latin. Continues 
under new numbering the journal of the same title 
which has appeared at irregular intervals since 1945. 
Abbr.: Rorschachiana.—C. M. Louttit. 

3156. Chall, L. P. (Ed.) Sociological abstracts. 
218 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Nov. 1952. Irregular. 50¢ per issue.—Abstracts 
are non-critical, classified, with author index. 5 
journals are listed as completely covered and 2 
partially so.—C. M. Louttit. 

3157. Frosch, John. (Ed.) Journal of the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January. 1953. Quarterly. Annual subscription, 
$8.00; single issues, $2.50.—This journal will ‘‘pub- 
lish outstanding scientific articles in all fields of 
psychoanalysis; clinical, theoretical, experimental 
and applied. In addition, the Journal will contain 
the Bulletin of the American Psychoanalytic Associ- 
ation which will publish the official actions of the 
Association as well as related news items regarding 
the various institutes and affiliated societies.” 
Abbr.: J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass. 

3158. South African Psychological Association. 

errigtings van die Suid-Afrikaanse Sielkundige 
Vereniging. Proceedings of the South African 
Psychological Association. Pretoria: The Associa- 
tion. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950. Annual.—‘‘The purpose 
of the publication is: (1) to enable members to 
preserve the papers read at Congresses in a neat and 
permanent form; (2) to bring these papers and the 
proceedings of the S. A. Psychological Association 
to the attention of a larger number of readers, such 
as overseas Psychological Associations; (3) to inform 
members of the important Council resolutions 
passed during the year.” (Abbr. Proc. S. Afr. 
Psychol. Ass.) 

ORGANIZATIONS 


3159. American cal Association. Pro- 


1952 Annual Meeting. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 207-421. 
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History & BIOGRAPHY 


3160. [Anon.] Max Pulver. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend. 1952, 11, 97.—Obituary. 


3161. Barbu, Z. The historical patterh of psycho- 
analysis. Brit. J. Sociol., 1952, 3, 64-76.—Attempts 
to assess the reasons behind the great current popu- 
larity of psycho-analysis in Western Europe have 
ignored the connection between psychoanalytical 
ideas and the cultural environment in which they 
developed. The author discusses the connections 
between the discovery of the unconscious, the ideas 
of Eros and Thanatos, and the psychic mechanisms 
on the one hand and the dominant ideology, cultural 
values, and political structure of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire on the other hand. Freud’s psychol- 
ogy of the human mind reflects the characteristics of 
a certain type of socio-cultural pattern, ‘that pattern 
in which an active conflict between an old and a new 
form of life is at work.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3162. Gerard, R. W. Ralph Stayner Lillie: 1875- 
1952. Science, 1952, 116, 496-497.—Obituary. 


3163. Hertzler, J. O. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Edward Alsworth Ross: sociological pioneer and 
interpreter. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 597-613.— 
Obituary, bibliography, and portrait facing p. 597. 


3164. Langfeld, Herbert S., Boring, Edwin G.., 
Werner, Heinz, & Yerkes, Robert M. A history of 
psychology in autobiography. Volume IV. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1952. xii, 356 p. 
$7.50.—Autobiographies by Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham, E. G. Boring, Cyril Burt, R. M. Elliott, 
A. Gemelli, Arnold Gesell, C. L. Hull, W. S. Hunter, 
David Katz, Albert Michotte, Jean Piaget, H. Piéron, 
Godfrey Thomson, L. L. Thurstone, E. C. Tolman. 
Portraits of all authors. This volume has been edited 
by an editorial committee sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association —C. M. Louttit. 


3165. Lezine, Iréne. La psychologie dans la 
Province de Québec. (Psychology in the Province 
of Québec.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950, 4, 137-139.—The report of a visit to the differ- 
ent psychological organizations of the Province of 
Québec.—D. Bélanger. 

3166. Madden, Edward H., & Madden, Marian C. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Chauncey Wright and the 
logic of psychology. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 325-332.— 
Wright's views on stimulus-response, signs, “‘proc- 
ess-laws,”’ teleology, dualism, and the relation be- 
tween animal instinct and human intelligence are 
recounted and compared with those of the structural- 
ists, the functionalists, and the associationists. His 
influence on James and Dewey is indicated.—H. 
Ruja. 

3167. Meschieri, Luigi. La psychologie italienne. 
(Italian psychology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1950, 4, 135~137.—An historical review of the 
evolution of psychology in Italy.—D. Bélanger. 

3168. Pinegin, N.I. S. I. Vavilov i-fiziologiches- 
kaia optika. (S. I. Vavilov and physiological op- 
tics.) Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 8, 10-15.—The de- 
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scription of Vavilov’s contribution to physiological 
optics. 7 references and a portrait.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

3169. Wolffheim, Nelly. Friedrich Frébel. Psy- 
chol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 
294-309.—The author presents a _ psychological 
study of the personality of Frébel and a review of the 
educational problems with which he was concerned. 
Frébel was one of the founders of child psychology. 
Though he antidated Freud by 75 years, many of 
their points of view correspond closely. 7 references. 
—T. C. Kahn. 


3170. Zazzo, René. Les facteurs sociaux dans la 
psychologie wallonienne. (Social factors in Wallon’s 
psychology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950, 4, 103—105.—Wallon’s reputation as a psychol- 
ogist, a doctor of medicine, and a materialist, has 
led people to think of his psychology as individualis- 
tic. The social implications of his teaching and 
writing are emphasized. The author makes com- 
parisons between Wallon's psychology and that of 
Piaget. The social implications of his psychology 
are also compared to Moreno’s sociology.—D. 


Bélanger. 
(See also abstract 3528) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3171. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
use of student-rating scales in the evaluation of in- 
structors in introductory psychology. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 167-175.—The Mjami University 
Instructor Rating Sheet, which includes 14 five- 
choice scales, was used by 490 students in rating 
their instructors in psychology. 12 of the scales gave 
reliable discrimination among the 10 day-time in- 
structors. The ratings were favorably skewed, a 
fact which suggests that a more normal distribution 
and still better discrimination might result from a 
revised wording of choice-points on the scales.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


3172. Engle, T. L. (Indiana U., Ft. Wayne 
Center.) The training and experience of high-school 
teachers of psychology. Educ. Adm. & Superv. 
1952, 38, 91-96.—Psychology is taught on the high- 
school level in 34 states. A survey of teachers han- 
dling these courses showed the following: more men 
than women teach psychology; average college train- 
ing was 5.04 years; average semester hours of psy- 
chological training was 18.49; 71.2 per cent had more 
than 5 years teaching experience; 6 per cent taught 
in 3 or more areas other than psychology; and 53.5 
per cent did additional school work of a psychological 
nature.—G. L. Grace. 


3173. Ewers, Dorothea W. F. (Chicago (Iil.) 
Board of Educ.) The test constructor’s responsi- 
bility. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 238-242.—Any 
individual who constructs tests must have a broad 
background of relevant, specific knowledge, which 
this article itemizes in some detail. He requires also 
insight into people’s attitudes and prejudices, ex- 
perience in testing a variety of persons, and ability 
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to write in a way that will ensure communication. 
Realizing the differences between tests that ‘look 
good,"’ those that have assumed validity, those with 
content validity, and those with statistical validity, 
he must himself take responsibility for seeing that 
unsuitable tests do not reach the naive tester who 
might misuse them.—EZ. B. Mallory. 

3174. Lott, George M. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The training of non-medical co- 
operative psychotherapists by multiple psychother- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 440-448.— 
“Over the last three years at the Pennsylvania State 
College, intensive investigations have been made to 
determine the most efficient methods of training 
cooperative, non-medical, psychological therapists, 
during their orientation for the clinical doctorate 
degree. This paper also makes a progress report on 
the values observed when a psychiatrist and a 
student clinical psychologist jointly participate in 


the treatment of a patient."—L. N. Solomon. 
3175. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) Towards an e ental clinical 


psychology. /. Pers., 1952, 20, 440-456.—The fol- 
lowing premises and their implications for the pro- 
fession are discussed: (1) Methodological and con- 
ceptual tools should be derived from clinical phe- 
nomena. (2) The clinician should deal with each 
patient as a unique opportunity for observation, 
exploration, and discovery. (3) Dynamics of pres- 
ent behavior should be derived through analysis of 
immediate psychological field conditions. (4) The 
personality is a*iosocial product; therefore changes 
may be wrought in the personality by appropriate 
changes in the social field. (5) Personality is a 
function of functions. 18 references.—WM. 
Wilson. 

3176. Millar, W. M., & Valentine, Max. (Aber- 
deen U., Scotland.) Teaching aids in clinical psy- 
chiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 477-482.—Advo- 
cated is a one way screen with sound recording.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3177. Morton, N. W. Psychological research in 
Canadian defence. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 
103-115.—In this presidential address to the C.P.A. 
the author discusses the problems of organized 
research in Canada.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

3178. Newman, Slater E., Duncan, Carl P., Bell, 
Graham B., & Bradt, Kenneth H. (Northwestern 
U., Evanston, Ill.) J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 243- 
247.—The marks obtained by psychology students 
on the department examination at Northwestern 
University showed a correlation of .309 with these 
students’ scores on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, taken on entrance to college. ith 
Burton’s Test of Misconceptions they correlated .369, 
and with an achievement test in psychology, .402. 
It is evident that none of the tests can satisfactorily 
be used to predict an individual’s success in the 
psychology course.—E. B. Mallory. 

3179. Reuchlin, M. Le métier de psychotechni- 
cien: son objet, son organisation, sa morale pro- 
fessionnelle. (The psychotechnician’s trade: its 
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object, its organization and its professional ethics.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 4, 149- 
157.—This is a presentation of different opinions on 
the subject. Various authors from several countries 
are quoted. For the U.S.A.: G. K. Bennett, Taylor 
and Mosier, Kornhauser, R. Stagner, aca erm 
Canter Jr, Bingham, Giese, Wolfle, Hobbs, Sutich, 
Sargent, Bixler and Seeman, Hackbusch, Munn, 
Seashore, Paterson, and Low. For England: Mercer, 
Frisby, J. Drever, Wilson, Koekebakker, and Stoet- 
zel. For France: P. H. Maucorps, G. Politzer, 
H. Wallon, Chassin. For other countries: Gemelli 
(Italy), Line (Canada). The author concludes with 
his personal opinion. 34-item bibliography.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3180. Van Dael, Jac. Enkele opmerkingen over 
de problemen van de practiserende psycholoog. 
(Some observations on the problems of the a 4 
logical practitioner). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol,, 1952, 
7, 200-214.—Speech held for students and former 
students in psychology at Leuven 1951. The fol- 
lowing problems are distinguished: those which 
originate from the arrears of psychological science 
as a base for practice and those which originate from 
the shortages in the education to psychological 


practitioner.—M. Dresden. 

3181. Weil, R. The psychologist in a clinical 
se Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 131-140.—A 
psychiatrist discusses the function of a psychologist 
inaclinic. In general, it is concluded that, currently, 

ychologists are not sufficiently trained, particularly 
in therapy; that psychiatrists need more training in 
testing; and that the needs of the patient demand 
adequate communication and co-operation between 
the psychologist and psychiatrist.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 3560, 3607, 3774, 3840) 
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3182. Hauschka, Theodore S. Ma4utilation pat- 
terns and hereditary (?) cannibalism in mice. J. 
Hered., 1952, 42, 117-123.—“Incidence of parental 
cannibalism in mice of eight strains, kept on the same 
adequate diet, varied over the range from 0 to 45 
percent. The trait . . . showed little fluctuation 
during 13 sib-mated generations and behaved as if 
inherited. Irregularities in ovulation, prenatal 
resorption, litter size at birth, non-viable genotypes 
among the young, and lactation were ruled out as 
contributory causes. While ordinary cannibals de- 
stroyed and ate their young in a haphazard fashion, 
certain A/Ha mothers held themselves to anatomic- 
ally defined mutilation and amputation patterns 
and often reared their uniformly injured infants. 
The motivation of the behavior is discussed and it is 
interpreted as a disoriented grooming drive.”— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

3183. Klein, Sherwin Jared. Muscle action Poa 
tentials produced in various ways and their rela’ 
to quantitative and qualitative measures of ergo- 
—_ work. Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 334.— 

bstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Pennsylvania. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 66 p., $1.00, 


University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3630. 
3184. Lovett Doust, John W., & Schneider, 


Robert A. (Maudsley Hosp. London.) Studies on 
the physiology of awareness: an oximetric investiga- 
tion of the anoxaemia accompanying insulin coma 
therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 411-420.—Blood 
oxygen saturation levels bear a striking correspond- 
ence with differential levels of awareness reached 
through a testing period of 10 hours. Clouding of 
consciousness, sopor, and coma and reversal of these 
could all be predicted in terms of oximetric values.— 
W. L. Wilkens. 

3185. Reed, Sheldon C. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Hereditary counseling and research. Eu- 
gen. News, 1952, 37, 41-46.—The Dight Institute 
for Human Genetics is one of 10 centers in the United 
States offering counseling services and research in 
human genetics, oa which medical practitioners and 
others might draw for guidance in answering their 
clients’ questions on the possibility of transmitting 
abnormalities to their descendents. Dight Institute 
is conducting follow-up studies on some 10 abnormal- 
ities while further needed research includes: the 
determination of dominance or recessiveness with 
data on linkage for each common abnormality, fre- 
quency of different abnormalities in the whole pop- 
ulation, detection and prediction of carriers, pedi- 
grees, and prediction of the appearance of subse- 
quent abnormal children in affected sibships.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

3186. Sinnott, Edmund W. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The biology of purpose. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1952,. 22, 457-468.—The author 
proposes the thesis ‘that the protoplasmic basis for 
biological organization (concerned with embryonic 
development) and that for behavior (concerned with 

sychical activity and thus leading to mind) are 
undamentally the same thing."" A developmental 
goal is set up in the growing organism, in the egg 
cell, and this is the same sort of regulatory proto- 
plasmic control that guides behavior.—R. E. Perl. 

3187. van der Merwe, A. B. (U. Stellenbosch, 
South Africa.) Perifere, vasomotoriese Reaksies as 
aanduiding van emosionele Spanning en Labiliteit. 
(Peripheral vasomotor reactions as related to emo- 
tional tension and lability). J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1951, 2, 75-89.—“The Bell-adjustment Inventory 
was administered to a group of 30 subjects, and the 
‘emotional stability’ score as well as the ‘total ad- 
justment’ score for each subject was computed. 
From the same group of subjects, finger plethysmo- 
graphic records were taken and various measure- 
ments of pulse volume and reflex finger volume 
changes were made.” A relationship was found 
between the emotionality of our subjects and their 
scores of peripheral vasomotor reactions. It was 
also shown that the rate of reflex finger volume 
changing with mental tasks is a valid measure of 
emotional stability, as measured by the Bell In- 
ventory.— N. De Palma. 
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3188. Whitney, Leon F., & Underwood, Acil B. 
The raccoon. Orange, Conn.: Practical Science 
Publishing Co., 1952. 177 p. $3.75.—The authors 
describe the biological and behavior characteristics 
of raccoons, and discuss the breeding and care of the 
animal in domestication. The chapter on mental 
characteristics reviews psychological studies in 
which the raccoon was the subject. Another 
chapter discusses the values of the raccoon as a 
laboratory animal. There are chapter bibliographies 
and a 16-page non-duplicating bibliography on the 
raccoon.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 3648) 


NERvous SYSTEM 


3189. Ashby, W.Ross. (Barnwood House, Glouces- 
ter, Eng.) Design for a brain. New York: Wiley, 
1952. ix, 259 p. $6.00.—Attempts to solve the 
problem of the origin of the nervous system’s unique 
ability to produce adaptive behavior. Postulates 
that the nervous system is a deterministic mech- 
anism, characterized by a number of feed-back ar- 
rangements. Various types of stability which tele- 
ological mechanisms may manifest are defined; a 
number of special conditions that the variables of 
such a system must satisfy are formulated; and that 
the detailed operations of the nervous system must 
be determined statistically rather than individually 
is proved. The first 18 chapters present the author's 
thesis in non-technical language; the definitive 
theory in mathematical form appears in chapters 
19-24.—A. J. Sprow. 

3190. Brickner, Richard M., & Lyons, L. Vos- 
burgh. Behavior of a two-headed terrapin; il- 
lustrating self-identification as a survival function. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 281-297.—A descrip- 
tion of the anatomy and some behavioral observa- 
tions on a 2-headed terrapin. The 2 heads of the 
animal acted independently of each other, each head 
controlling the movement of limbs on its respective 
side. The dual behavior is ascribed to duality of 
brain. The individual behavior of the 2 heads is 
used as an illustration of self-identification as a 
survival function.—J. A. Stern. 

3191. Forgays, Donald G. (Randolph Field, 
Texas.) Reversible disturbances of function in man 
following cortical insult. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 209-215.—Examination of case history 
material on patients undergoing brain surgery 
showed a large incidence of delayed sensory, motor, 
aphasic and intellectual defects, not present im- 
mediately post-operative, but developing within the 
following 3 days. Systematic testing of 7 patients 
pre-operatively and at various intervals after opera- 
tion, using a number of verbal and performance tests 
showed similar findings. There were no significant 
differences between pre-operative and immediately 
post-operative scores, defects becoming maximal in 
the 3rd post-operative day, and slowly returning to 
pre-operative level by the 20th post-operative day. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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3192. Forgays, Donald G. (Randolph Field, 
Texas.) Reversible disturbances of function in rats 
following cortical insult. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 216-225.—After preliminary training in a 
series of highly correlated maze tasks rats were sub- 
jected to small (5%) bilateral cortical lesions and 
then retested within 2 hours of operation and at 
intervals for 30 days. No defect in performance 
occured in the immediately post-operative test, but 
highly significant defects did occur at the 4th post- 
operative hour with gradual subsequent recovery of 
function. A control experiment demonstrated that 
the recovery was not due to the experience of re- 
peated testing. —L. I. O'Kelly. 

3193. Harris, Herbert I. Repression and the 
electroencephalogram. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
402-407.—The author asks the question as to 
whether the supression of the Alpha rhythm by in- 
coming stimuli is a predecessor or simple component 
of the process of repression and presents the hy- 
pothesis that regular Alpha rhythm is more closely 
allied to unconscious brain activity and the rapid, 
irregular Beta rhythm more closely related to con- 
scious cortical activity. 31 references—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3194. Hurder, W. P. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Quantitative cortical changes pro- 
duced by anoxia in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 362—367.—Detailed nerve cell counts in 
areas 10, 17 and 24 of the cerebral cortices of rats 
exposed to varying degrees of anoxia and later tested 
in a maze are reported. Anoxia produced cell- 
reduction in all areas, but the relation between ex- 
posure time and cell reduction varied from area to 
area, being constant for all exposures in area 10, and 
increasing with exposure in areas 17 and 24. Cell 
loss in the latter areas was positively related to 
error scores in the maze learning. Applications of 
the anoxia method of studying brain function are 
discussed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3195. Kukuev, L. A. K voprosu ob évolifitsii 
nervnoil sistemy. (A contribution to the problem of 
the evolution of the nervous system.) Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1952, 52(4), 12-20.—“The only correct 
path for future research on the evolution of the 
nervous system is the path [which leads to] the 
development of I. P. Pavlov's evolutionary theory.” 
Jackson's theory “which in its time played a pro- 
gressive role in the development of neurology” 
ought to be discarded as outmoded and out of cor- 
respondence with the ‘facts of Pavlovian physiology 
and evolutionary morphology of the nervous sys- 
tem.” Phylo- and onto-genetic methods when 
“freed from incorrect conceptions and developed on 
the basis of I. P. Pavlov’s theory,” ought to be 
widely utilized in neurology.—I. D. London. 

3196. Lewin, W le, & Phillips, C. G. (U. 
Oxford, England.) Observation on partial removal 
of the post-central gyrus for pain. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 143-147.—‘'Three 
cases are recorded in which partial resection of the 
post-central gyrus was undertaken for the relief of 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Observations are made on the 
electrical stimulation of the motor and sensory 


severe limb pain. 


cortex of these patients. In each case stimulation of 
the appropriate area of the post-central gyrus re- 
produced the - complained of by the patient, and 
relief follow e removal of this area of cortex. 
The eloaaen, “of these findings is discussed.” 
18 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


3197. Mertens, Hans-Georg. (U. Bonn, Ger- 
many.) Uber priisenile hirna sche Prozesse. 
(Presenile brain atrophy processes.) Z. Altersforsch., 


1952, 6, 93-103.—The literature on presenile brain 
atrophy is reviewed for general points of view. 
Many factors apparently enter into both senile and 
presenile atrophy, some genetic and some environ- 
mental. Although some interesting questions have 
been raised, the author believes very little is defi- 
nitely known about the etiology of these condi- 
tions.—J. E. Birren. 

3198. Razdol’skij, I. Ja. Izmenenija nervnoj 
sistemy. (Alterations of the nervous system in 
semistarvation.) Opyt sovetskoj med. Velikoj Ote- 
Eestvennoj voyne 1941-45 g.g., 1951, 28, 113-117.— 
Early symptoms include muscular weakness and 
fatigability. In more advanced stages the move- 
ments become sluggish, while in the final stages the 
patient is motionless. Speech is slow, lacking modu- 
lation, face is without expression. The pathogenesis 
of motor adynamy is complex (lack of energy yield- 
ing substances, decreased muscle mass, decrease in 
nervous inpulses resulting from degenerative changes 
in nerve cells). Physical exertion leads rapidly to 
exhaustion which may pass into coma, with a fre- 
quent rigidity of the musculature. In advanced 
stages the sensory thresholds,are increased and pain 
sensitivity is diminished. The function of the 
sympathetic system is decreased and the adrenals 
atrophied.—J. Brotek. 

3199. Scherer, Isidor W. (VA, Northampton, 
Mass.) The effect of different types of electrode 
application (BST) upon retrograde amnesia, 
convulsive recognition, and dynamometer rea . 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 226-232.—29 patients 
were subjected to vertex-temporal (VT) shock, 33 
subjected to bitemporofrontal (BT) shock. Patients 
were tested for postconvulsive recognition time, 
evidence of retrograde amnesia, and changes in hand 
dynamometer readings. Site of application did not 
appear to affect either recognition time or show dif- 
ferences in presence or absence of retrograde am- 
nesia. “In this preliminary study there was some 
indication that hens may be a difference in hand 
dynamometer readings due to site of electrode ap- 
plication,” bitemporal application showing a signifi- 
cant reduction, while for the vertex-temporal ap- 
plication the results were in the same direction but 
did not approach statistical significance—J. A. 


Stern. 

3200. Soulairac, M. L’évolution du systéme 
nerveux chez les vertébrés et les niveaux de com- 
portement. (The evolution of the nervous system of 


vertebrates and the levels of behavior.) Bull. Gr. 
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Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 118-129; 
217-220; 277-289; 336-341; 463-474.—This com- 
parative study of the nervous system of vertebrates 
is made in relation to the evolution of their behavior. 
The author makes a critical review of the experimen- 
tal work done on these different species and comes 
to the following conclusion: with the evolution of the 
cerebral structures there is an evident increase in 
the learning capacity and a greater plasticity of 
behavior. This is a summary from the notes of a 
student.—D. Bélanger. 


3201. Sperry, R. W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Neurol- 
ogy and the mind-brain problem. Amer. Scientist, 
1952, 40, 291-312.—*‘Present-day science is quite at 
a loss even to begin to describe the neural events 
involved in the simplest forms of mental activity. 
Conjecture has been vague and varied, ranging from 
theories in which the brain patterns are supposed to 
parallel and to copy roughly the contents of con- 
sciousness, to a series of codal schemes in which 
psychic experience is represented by implication in 
various brain codes with no other meaningful psycho- 
neural relation indicated. An approach to the inter- 
pretation of higher brain functions is here suggested 
in which motor adjustment, rather than stimulus 
patterns or the contents of subjective experience, 
figures predominantly as a proper frame of reference 
for understanding the organization, meaning, and 
significance of brain excitation." —G. L. Grace. 


(See also abstracts 3219, 3759) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


3202. Bannon, Robert E. Space perception— 
some physiological and psychological aspects. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1952, 29, 499-511.—A general review.— 
M. R. Stoll. 


3203. Bender, Morris B., & Feldman, Daniel S. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) Extinction of 
taste sensation on double simultaneous stimulation. 
Neurology, 1952, 2, 195-202.—A report of studies in 
taste sensation conducted on patients with brain 
lesions. With single stimulation of the tongue taste 
perception seemed to be normal for a subject with a 
glioma in the right parieto-occipital region. With 
double stimulation, i.e., stimulation of both sides of 
the tongue with different taste stimuli there was an 
extinction of taste on the left side of the tongue. 
Alterations in cutaneous sensibility by use of this 
method was also shown as well as cross extinction 
between stimultaneous taste and cutaneous stimula- 
tion.—J. A. Stern. 


3204. Carr, W. J. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) The effect of adrenalectomy upon the NaCl 
taste threshold in rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 377-380.—After determination of NaCl 
threshold and mean daily intake of 3% NaCl and 
tap water, adrenalectomy was performed. Post- 
operative thresholds were not significantly different 
although post-operative intake of 3% NaCl in- 
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creased. It is concluded that “the need for NaCl 
had no influence upon the rat’s ability to detect it.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3205. Croft, Phyllis G. (Whitechurch Hosp., 
Cardiff, Wales.) The assessment of pain perception. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 427-432.—6 normals and 5 
depressives, as well as a series of rabbits, are re- 
ported on to illustrate how the cardiac pain reflex is 
indicative of level of consciousness when voluntary 
muscles are paralyzed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3206. Croft, Phyllis G. (Whitechurch Hosp., Car- 
diff, Wales.) The effect of electrical stimulation of 
the brain on the perception of pain. J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 421-426.—Rabbits in the laboratory, pigs 
and sheep in the stunning prior to slaughter, and 
patients before and after ECT were observed. In 
conditions of disturbed consciousness the complex 
modalities of sensation are lost readily. S’s re- 
sponded to cardiac pain reflex before cortical rhythms 
were reestablished, showing that pain was present 
when consciousness was not yet restored. ECT is 
presumed to be primarily a stunning process.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3207. Fraisse, M. La perception. (Perception.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 238- 
240; 351; 593-596; 723- 728.—In this general course 
on perception the author makes a review of all work 
done on the subject. He stresses mainly two princi- 
pal historical trends (experimental and Gestalt 
psychology), the physiological basis of perception 
and the relation between perception and personality. 
These lectures are reported in the form of students’ 
notes revised by the author before publication.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3208. Hoss, A. B. Methods of taking inter- 
pupillary measurements. Optom. Wkiy, 1952, 43, 
1345—1346.—The parallactic method of taking inter- 
pupillary measurements is recommended.—D. Shaad. 


3209. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The stability of human gustatory sensitivity 
during changes in time of food deprivation. J. 
comp. physiok Psychol., 1952, 45, 373-376.—‘“‘In this 
experiment nine human subjects abstained from all 
food stuffs for a period of 34 hr., during which time 
successive determinations of sweet, salt, and bitter 
thresholds were made at 3-hr. intervals. The hy- 
pothesis under examination was that changes in the 
threshold concentration of glucose would accompany 
the reduction of readily available energy compounds. 
Salt and bitter thresholds were studied to provide 
controls for the effects of extraneous variables. No 
systematic changes were found for any of the three 
modalities. The data do not support the suggestion 
that one concomitant of need is a sensitization of 
receptors to need-reducing substances in the en- 
vironment.”’— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3210. Nakajima, Sei. (Kyoto U., Kyoto, Japan.) 
On the time error in the successive comparison of 
time. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3/4), 36-45.— 
Estimates of time intervals were made with visual 
and auditory stimuli, each modality varying in 
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duration and pattern. With visual stimuli the errors 
were negative in all but one presentation, while with 
auditory stimuli they were positive except in 2 cases. 
Gestalt patterning appears of significance in the 
results. Small visual stimulations were overesti- 
mated, but not auditory ones. In Japanese with 
English summary. 20 references.—C. M. Lowuttit. 

3211. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London.) Thermal sensation in the bladder. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 15, 150-151. 
—15 patients with suprapubic cystostomies were 
tested. The bladder having been emptied, water of 
known temperature was allowed to flow into the 
bladder through the suprapubic tube and the patient 
was asked about thermal sensations. 4 different 
temperatures between 15°C and 45°C were used for 
each patient. None of the patients gave any evi- 
dence of thermal sensations in tho bladder. 12 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 

3212. Piéron, Henri. Les données que la pa- 
thologie sensorielle fournit a la psychophysiologie. 
(Data from sensory pathology applicable to psycho- 
physiology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950-51, 4, 207-209; 292-293; 345-350; 405-408; 
486-492; 529-534; 592-593; 721-722.—This is a 
series of lectures reproduced in the form of notes 
taken by a student and revised by the author before 
publication. The following sub-titles can best sum- 
marize these discussions: examination of the somes- 
thetic processes; medullary pathology and somes- 
thetic functions; information gathered from cerebral 
syndromes; the studies of neuro-surgeons; the 
problems of internal pain; pains due to the nervous 
system itself; thalamic syndromes and analgesia; 
examination of the specific chemical sensitivities; 
disturbances in auditory sensation; disturbances of 
color vision; neuro-ophthalmology.—D. Bélanger. 

3213. Scott, Blair,G. W. Time of psychology and 
of physics. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1952, 3, 82-85.—The 
author discusses some questions raised by Dobbs’ 
work on the significance of quantum theory for the 
specious present (see 26: 5158, 5159).—P. Z. 
Lichtenstein. 

3214. Shapiro, Mortimer F. (New York U. 
Coll, Med., N. Y.), Fink, Max, & Bender, Morris B. 
Exosomesthesia or displacement of cutaneous sensa- 
tion into extrapersonal space. A. M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1952, 68, 481-490.— During examinations 
of 400 patients with organic brain disease only 3% 
showed, upon double simultaneous stimulation of 
the skin, a displaced locus of the stimulus-object 
into extrapersonal space. Study of 15 such cases, 
3 of which are described in detail, coupled with the 
prevalence of ‘“‘exosomesthesia” in normal children 
under 4 leads to the hypothesis that this condition is 
a ‘“‘normal developmental stage in the organization 
of perception” to which adults with severe brain 
involvement regress in level of sensory integration. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3215. Wittreich, Warren J. (Princeton U., N. J.) 


The Honi phenomenon: a case of selective a 
distortion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 705- 





RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


712.—“Two experiments were conducted in an at- 
tempt to see if an observable and measurable differ- 
ence could be otained in an observer's description of 
his marital partner as opposed to his description of a 
stranger, when both were observed in the large and 
the small distorted rooms.”—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 3196, 3261, 3278, 3282) 


VISION 


3216. Armington, John C. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) A oe seg of the human electro- 
retin associated with red color vision. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 393-401.—A contact lens is 
used to support an electrode for the purpose of re- 
cording the human electroretinogram (ERG). With 
appropriate conditions of light adaptation it is possi- 
ble to elicit, by the use of test flashes of 0.01 sec 
duration, an early, sharply peaked component of the 
ERG. This component is most effectively aroused 
by red light in the region of 630 my; it is néarly 
absent in the red-deficient eyes of protanopes; and 
it exhibits rapid dark adaptation which is usually 
complete within the first two or three minutes. 
These findings confirm the hypothesis that protanopia 
represents a retinal deficiency, and they indicate that 
the red-responding mechanism of the retina has 
rapid temporal characteristics as compared with 
other photopic or scotopic mechanisms.—L. A. 
Riggs. 

3217. Baker, C. H. The dependence of binocular 
fusion on timing of peripheral stimuli and on central 
process. 2. A cal flicker. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 6, 123-130.—2 further experiments (nos. 
8 and 9) in binocular fusion are presented. These 
experiments deal with the differential stimulation of 
the 2 eyes and are interpreted as indicating the oper- 
ation of central processes.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3218. Bedrossian, E. Howard. Significance of 
red-lens diplopia; its relation to heterophoria. 
Amer. J. Opkthal., 1952, 35, 1356-1357.—The red 
lens test acts like a Maddox rod in breaking up fusion 
in approximately 50% of the individuals tested; 
therefore it should not disqualify for flying unless the 
diplopia increases in the field of action of one or more 
muscles indicating paresis.—D. Shaad. 


3219. Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) Further studies on 
selective ablation of tive cortex in relation 
to vi mediated behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 109-118.—Extensive cortical 
lesions in the prestriate visual cortex of 2 monke 
resulted in transitory disturbance of visually medi- 
ated habits. One animal with lesions in the temporal 
cortex showed similar temporary disturbance of 
visual habits and retardation in relearning color, 
pattern, and brightness discrimination. No visual 
difficulties followed ablation of frontal eye-fields in 
2 monkeys. It is concluded that a temporal focus 


for visual capacities has been demonstrated.— L. I. 
O'Kelly. 
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3220. de Groot, S. G., & Gebhard, J. W. (U. S. 
N. Med. Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) Pupil size 
as determined by ada luminance. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1952, 42, 492-495.—"‘The illuminance of the 
retinal image depends first upon the luminance of 
the external light source and the area of the entrance 
pupil of the eye. Pupil size itself, however, depends 
upon the flux density of the light falling on the eye. 
The efficiency of the pupil in producing a luminous 
sensation depends upon its size in accordance with 
the Stiles-Crawford effect. Then, the size of the 
objective stimulus field alters the illuminance of the 
retinal image by affecting the size of the pupil. 
Finally, such matters as drugs, pathological condi- 
tions, ametropia, sex, age, and eye color have been 
noted to affect pupil size.” A formula was derived 
for predicting the effective retinal illuminance, ad- 
justed for the Stiles-Crawford effect, in relation to 
the luminance of the adapting field. The formula 
was based upon the mean values of pupillary diam- 
eter reported by 8 investigators on a total of 34 
subjects.—L. A. Riggs. 

3221. Helson, Harry (U. Texas, Austin), Judd, 
Deane B., & Warren, Martha H. Object-color 
changes from daylight to incandescent filament il- 
lumination. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 221- 
223.—The effect of changing the illumination from 
Macbeth daylight to incandescent filament light of 
color temperature 2854°K on the color of Munsell 
samples is reported. The data obtained are com- 
pared with the changes predicted theoretically by a 
simplified Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision 
and based on the changed chromatic adaptation of 
the eye. Although there is general agreement be- 
tween observation and theory significant discrep- 
ancies are found to occur for the changes in satura- 
tion.—G. Westheimer. 

3222. Hirsch, Monroe J. The changes in refrac- 
tion between the ages of 5 and 14—theoretical and 
practical considerations. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 
445-459.—The refractive condition of 9552 unse- 
lected school children was determined by retinoscopy. 
Statistical analysis indicates that distribution is not 
normal. There is a skewing toward the hyperopic 
side until the age of 9 or 10, and then a skewing to- 
ward the myopic side. There are sex differences in 
group medians. The rate of increase in percentage 
of myopes is greatest at the age of puberty,—between 
10 and 12 for the girls, and 12 and 14 for the boys.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

3223. Jones, John Hall, & Jenkins, Nora Cong- 
don. (Howard Coll., Birmingham, Ala.) Vision 
and total personality factors. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 
43, 1387-1392.—There is a mutual relationship be- 
tween seeing ability and personality factors.—D. 
Shaad. 

3224. Knoll, Henry A. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
College of Optometry.) Color vision differences in the 
two eyes of a given individual. A case of simulated 
unilateral atypical achroma . Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 538-542.—A 15 year old boy had reported 
difficulty in recognizing colors with his left eye after 
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being hit 4 years before. Now he reported that the 
spectrum looked gray with that eye. However, he 
gave normal responses with this eye and color-blind 
cer with the other on confusion tests.— M. R. 
Stoll. 


3225. Leibowitz, Herschel. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effect of pupil size on visual acuity for 
photometrically equated test fields at various levels 
of luminance. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 416-422. 
—There are 2 opposing factors underlying the rela- 
tionship of visual acuity to pupillary diameter. On 
the one hand, diffraction effects are inversely re- 
lated to this diameter, while on the other hand cer- 
tain optical aberrations are directly related to it. 
In these experiments, pupil size was varied by the 
use of artificial pupils. Acuity was measured for 
grating test objects in test fields covering a wide 
range of luminances. Results show that, when the 
factor of luminance of field is held constant, acuity 
is highest for an intermediate value of pupillary diam- 
eter for which, presumably, neither diffraction nor 
optical aberration is a serious limitation. At low 
luminance levels the optimum diameter is less than 
3 mm, but at higher levels (up to 100 ml) it is close 
to that of the natural pupil, namely 4 mm or more.— 
L. A. Riggs. 


3226. Levine, Jacob. (VA Hosp., Newington, 
Conn.) Studies in the interrelations of central nerv- 
ous structures in vision: III. Localization of the 
memory trace as evidenced by the lack of inter- and 
intraocular habit transfer in the pigeon. J. genet., 
Psychol., 1952, 81, 19-27.—“‘The results . . . con- 
firmed that pigeons do not always show interocular 
transfer of discriminative habits. Only when the 
stimulilie . . . below the head of the bird does inter- 
ocular transfer take place. . . . Findings were inter- 
preted to indicate the functioning of two independent 
retinal areas in the two eyes which are not equivalent 
in function.”—Z. Luria. 

3227. Lion, Kurt S. (M.JI.T., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Oculomotric muscle forces and fatigue. Jllum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 388-390.—Electrical re- 
cordings of the change in position, velocity, and ac- 
celeration of the eye were made at intervals during a 
continued jump fixation task. It is concluded that 
the fatigue shown is not of the extrinsic eye muscles 
but in the central nervous system.—G. Westheimer. 


3228. Luizov, A. V. Kvantovye fluktuatsii sveta i 
zrenie. (Quantic fluctuation of light and vision.) 
Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 7, 12-24.—Following prob- 
lems are discussed, with the special regard to the 
significance of the work of S. I. Vavilov for the study 
of living eye and for the explanation of the requisites 
of seeing process: fluctuations of light, absoiute 
sensibility of the eye, fluctuations and the discrimi- 
nating power of the eye, determination of the num »er 
of photons absorbed by the retina. 23-item bibli- 
ography.— M. Choynowski. 

3229. Michaels, David D. (1849 North Larrabee 
St., Chicago, Ill.) gg a of t. I. Radio- 
metric concepts. Optom. yy, 43, 1952, 1429-1431; 
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1473-1477.—Radiometric and photometric concepts 
of the measurement of light are discussed. Bibli- 
ography.—D. Shaad. 


3230. Mote, F. A., & Reed, Eleanor C. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of exten the 
duration of various light-dark ratios of int ent 


pre-exposure upon dark adaptation in the human eye. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 333-338.—The course 
of dark adaptation was measured after both inter- 
mittent (various rates) and continuous preadapta- 
tion. By adjusting the period of preadaptation for 
the intermittent conditions the total quantity of 
light for all light-dark ratios was kept the same as 
for the continuous conditions. 4 intensities of pre- 
exposure were employed at the highest of which the 
curves obtained after intermittent pre-exposure 
tended to have lower initial thresholds, a shorter 
period of cone adaptation, and a more rapid ap- 
proach to the final level of dark adaptation than 
their equivalent control curves. At the two lower 
intensities the experimental and control curves had 
approximately the same initial threshold values, but 
the experimental curves tended to be markedly 
retarded in their recovery of dark adaptation.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

3231. Naruse, Gosaku. (Tokyo Bunrika U., 
Tokyo, Japan.) The influence of form upon the 
visual-perception-threshold. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 
21(3/4), 26-35.—Visual-perception-threshold is de- 
fined as the brightness critical for discriminating 
figure from ground. This value is found to increase 
with area of the figure; it is smaller for triangles and 
rectangles than for circles; and for rectangles it 
depends upon length. In Japanese with English 
summary. 18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

3232. Overton, Eleazer C. Morphology of visual 
behavior in the first 10 years of life. Opiom. Wkly, 
1952, 43, 1049-1052.—Changes in visual function 
from birth to 10 years are discussed.—D. Shaad. 

3233. Rausch, Edwin. Struktur und Metrik 
figural-optischer Wahrnehmung. (Structure and 
metric of figural-optical perception.) Frankfurt 
am Main: Dr. Waldemar Kramer, 1952. xiv, 404 p. 
— Most of this book is devoted to the presentation 
of a series of experiments dealing with the manner 
the apparent geometrical dimensions of seen figures 
are related to their objective geometrical dimensions. 
The experiments deal principally with variations in 
the appearance of parallelograms and rhombuses as a 
function of variations in their orientation relative to 
the vertical-horizontal axes of space, the size of one 
of the interior angles, and (in the case of parallelo- 
grams) the relative length of the sides. The nature 
of the illusions is said to indicate the existence of an 
“orthogonality tendency” in space perception. This 
“orthogonality tendency” is thought to be a special 
instance of a more general “tendency to eliminate 
distortion” (Entzerrungstendenz).—EZ. G. Heine- 
mann. 

3234. Rose, H. W. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Randolph Field, Texas.) Monocular depth percep- 
tion in flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 242—245.— 
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Binocular factors in depth perception have been 
over-rated for the practical job of flying. The 
author has tested 102 cadets with a new test of 
motion parallax. Correlations between scores on 
this test and instructors’ ratings of landing ability 
are low but statistically significant (+0.22 and 
+0.26). Scores on the motion parallax test do not 
correlate (r = —0.03) with scores on the Howard- 
Dolman (a test of binocular parallax), nor does the 
Howard-Dolman test correlate with landing ability 
(r = +0.06).—A. Chapanis. 

3235. Rosenthal, Bernard G., & Mele, Howard. 
(U. Chicago, I.) The validity of hypnotically in- 
duced color hallucinations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 700-704.—“This paper is concerned with 
the validity of hypnotic subjects’ reports of hallucin- 
ated colors. Do they really see them or are they 
merely saying that they do?” The after-image is 
utilized to answer this question.— L. N. Solomon. 


3236. Sabatini, Raoul W. Perceptual judgment 
of vision. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1557—1561.—The 
unique characteristics of visual perception and visual 
concepts are summarized.—D. Shaad. 


3237. Shepard, Carl F. The VR Standard. 
Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1400-1402.—This is a set of 
specifications for constructing and using visual rec- 
ognition test charts.—D. Shaad. 


3238. Sloane, Albert E., & Gallagher, J. Roswell. 
A comparison of vision screening tests with clinical 
examination results. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 
819-830.—Results are presented summarizing the 
clinical findings in 185 boys selected for referral to an 
eye specialist because of failure on the Massachusetts 
vision test or because of symptoms of visual dis- 
comfort.—D. Shaad. 


3239. Smith, William. (Massachusetts Coll. Op- 
tometry, Boston.) Clinical pointers in strabismus 
orthoptics. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 389-402.— 
Indicates what adaptations in seeing are shown by 
strabismics, and what steps in re-learning are nec- 
essary to establish normal patterns of binocular 
seeing. Training procedures are described.—M. R. 
Stoll. 

3240. Solandt, D. Y., White, R. E., & Rosen, P. S. 
(U. Toronto, Canada.) Visual importance of the 
spectral components of white light. Ji/ium. Engng, 
N. Y., 1952, 47, 435-444.—Visual acuity measure- 
ments were made with a broken C target on a back- 
ground illuminated by white light of constant inten- 
sity but of differing spectral composition. No differ- 
ences in visual acuity were found for 7 different 
white sources.—G. Westheimer. 


3241. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The common-sense Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 460-477.—The surface horopter is a mathe- 
matical abstraction. The true horopter is a solid, 
with depth. Objects, not merely points, are seen 
binocularly without doubling because of this depth. 
The depth of the horopter is given by Panum’s areas 
of retinal correspondence. Training in binocular 
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depth perception should be directed to enlarging 
these areas.— M. R. Stoll. 


(See also abstracts 3168, 3346, 3835) 


AUDITION 


3242. Alexander, I. E., & Githler, F. J. (Prince- 
ton U., N. J.) Chronic effects of jet engine noise 
on the structure and function of the cochlear ap- 
paratus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 381- 
391.—Using guinea pigs given a 15 minute exposure 
to jet engine noise in excess of 140 db, hearing loss 
was measured 6 to 8 weeks after exposure. Group 
loss was approx. 34 db. Histological study showed 
cochlear degeneration, maximal near the base, but 
spreading from the middle. It is concluded that 
“the results support the position of total cochlear 
involvement in response to sound.’’—L. J. O’Kelly. 


3243. de Vries, H. L. (U. Groningen, Nether- 
lands.) Brownian motion and the transmission of 
energy in the cochlea. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 
24, 527-533.—The author considers the problem of 
the extremely acute threshold sensitivity of the 
sense organs, especially that of the ear. The absolute 
threshold of the ear approaches that of the Brownian 
motion of the air molecules and of the eardrum. 
An examination of the Brownian noise in the inner 
ear reveals that the Brownian noise is apparently too 
high to permit such acute thresholds. A conceptual 
model, with appropriate mechanisms, for suppressing 
the Brownian noise of the inner ear is considered. 
This model is based upon related measurements 
upon the lateral lines organs of fishes. There is a 
detailed discussion of the Brownian motion in vari- 
ous sense organs with different types of coupling 
between the stimulus and end-organ.—ZJ. Pollack. 


3244. Du Bois, Donald Blynn. A study of the 

mses to sound of no pigeons and pigeons 

with one fistulated semicircular canal. Dissertation 

Absir., 1952, 12, 331-332.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 

1946, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 

script, 33 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2939. 

3245. Fernfndez, César. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Dimensions of the cochlea 
(guinea pig). J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 519- 
523.—For many reasons, the guinea pig has been 
used very extensively in the investigation of the 
electrical response of the inner ear. In order to 
allow the correlation of structural and physiological 
findings the detailed study of the microscopic 
anatomy of the guinea pig’s inner ear was under- 
taken. The following structures were measured: 
width of the spiral lamina; Rosenthal’s canal; 
width, and thickness of the basilar membrane; the 
area of the channels and windows of the cochlea; 
and, the angular orientation of the hair cells.— 
I. Pollack. 

ote Fleischer, Konrad. (U. Leipsig, Germany.) 

e des Alterns am The 
effects age on the ear.) Z. Altersforsch., 1952, 6, 
147—156.—Representative articles are referred to in 
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an attempt to characterize the morphological changes 
in the structures of the ear in later life. There are 
two types of deterioration in hearing in later life, 
loss of hair cells of the organ of Corti and loss of 
ganglion cells. The hair cells seem to lead an exist- 
ence independent of nervous tissue and the organ of 
Corti can remain unchanged in spite of regional 
destruction of ganglion cells. Terminal illnesses 
may effect the petrous bone independent of any age 
loss in hearing. For this reason the histology of 
many older ear specimens is almost uninterpretable. 
—J. E. Birren. 


3247. Fletcher, Harvey. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The perception of speech sounds by deaf- 
ened persons. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 490- 
497.—In a previous paper, the author and R. H. 
Galt provided procedures for calculation of the artic- 
ulation efficiency of communication systems for 
normal listeners. This paper presents computa- 
tional procedures which extend the analysis to in- 
clude deafened observers. The basic principle is 
that the hearing loss of an observer can be broken 
into two components: conductive deafness, and 
nerve deafness. These two components are, in turn, 
handled differentially with respect to their effect 
upon speech communication. The results of these 
computational procedures are compared with the 
empirical findings of Davis and his associates. The 
correspondence between the observed and computed 
results is considered excellent. Sample calculations 
are outlined.—I. Pollack. 


3248. Gross, Nathan B. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) The effects of cochlear lesions on the auditory 
response of the guinea pig. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 45, 127-139.— By destroying one cochlea 
and injuring the apical turn of the other, the differ- 
ential loss of hearing for high and low tones was 
determined. The results indicated that the response 
loci for low tones appears to be in the upper turns of 
the cochlea and that high intensity stimuli activate 
greater extents of the organ of Corti.— L. J. O'Kelly. 


3249. Hirsh, Ira J. The measurement of hearing. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. ix, 364p. $6.00.— 
“Basic, experimental information about acoustics, 
electroacoustic equipment, psychology of hearing 
and other related topics’ is brought together and 
applied to the measurement of hearing. An 11-page 
glossary and an extensive bibliography are included. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3250. Jeffress, Lloyd A., Blodgett, Hugh C., & 
Deatherage, Bruce H. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
masking of tones by white noise as a function of the 
interaural phases of both components. I. 500 
cycles. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 523-527.— 
This study extends previous work to consider the 
effect of varying the interaural phase of the signal 
(a 500-cycle tone) and of the 500-cycle component of 
the noise by various amounts between —180° and 
+ 180° and by shifting the noise in time up to 4 
milliseconds. The major result of previously re- 
ported studies is verified, namely: under ‘homo- 
phasic’ conditions (i.e. both masked and masking 
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signals in-phase, or both masked and masking signals 
out-of phase), the threshold is considerably higher 
(12-14 db) than under ‘antiphasic’ conditions (i.e. 
masked signal in-phase and masking signal out-of- 
phase or the converse). In addition, when the inter- 
aural phase of the 500-cycle component of the noise 
was varied between these extremes, the highest 
masked threshold was obtained for a tone of the 
same interaural phase and the lowest threshold was 
obtained for a tone of 180° out-of-phase. This result 
was obtained whether the shift in phase of the noise 
was produced by a phase-change network or by a 
time delay between the ears.—J. Pollack. 

3251. Kellogg, W. N., & Kohler, Robert. (Fior- 
ida State U., Tallahassee.) Reactions of the porpoise 
to ultrasonic frequencies. Science, 1952, 116, 250- 
252.—Experimental conditions, apparatus for sonic 
stimulation, and measures of response by 12 captive 
porpoises are described. Response was obtained 
to a frequency range of 100-50,000 cps; below 500 
cps, the oscillator frequencies led to more ‘“‘dis- 
turbed"’ responses, interpreted as possibly the result 
of “feeling” vibrations as tactile stimuli through the 
skin. Findings are interpreted, and the inference is 
drawn that porpoises may orient themselves by 
echolocation.—B. R. Fisher. 

3252. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
Le.) An analysis of the oculogyral effect. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1952, 23, 246-253.—Empirical tests are made 
of Mayne’s hydrodynamic theory which predicts 
that the duration of the subjective effects arising 
from stimulation of the semicircular canals is pro- 
portional to the angular velocity (see 25: 2203). A 
good fit to Mayne’s exponential curve was obtained 
at velocities up to 20 r.p.m. when the formula was 
applied to the first, “picket fence,” effect following 
the initiation or cessation of rotation. Analysis 
shows that the total first effect is made up of 2 
components: one produced by rapid oscillations of 
the cupula due to its inertia during and following 
rotation; the other by finer movements of the cupula 
due to the inertia of the endolymph in the semicir- 
cular canals.—A. Chapanis. 

3253. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Labs. Washington, D.C.) Onthe effect of frequency 
and amplitude distortion on the intelligibility of 
speech in noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
538-540.—"'The effect upon the intelligibility of 
speech in noise of the interaction of sharp frequency 
limiting and severe peak clipping was studied. The 
results are compared with previously reported re- 
sults of similar tests with frequency-limited speech 
signals that were not subjected to amplitude dis- 
tortion. The intelligibility of unclipped speech, 
relative to that of the peak-clipped signal under cor- 
responding experimental conditions, is a function of 
the signal-to-noise (S/N) ratio under test and is, to 
a rough approximation, independent of the frequency 
range of the speech signal passed. At high S/N 
ratios, the intelligibility of the unclipped speech 
signal is higher than that of the severely peak- 
clipped signal. Under low S/N ratios, however, the 
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intelligibility of the latter is considerably higher than 
that of the unclipped signal.”"—J. Pollack. 


3254. Pollack, Irwin. (Human Resources Res. 
Labs., Washington, D. C.) The loudness of bands 
of noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 533-538.— 
“The contribution of the loudness of noise made by 
various frequency bands was studied over a wide 
range of noise levels. Paralleling results with pure 
tones, the contribution of noise of the middle fre- 
quency range to loudness is greater than that of low 
and high frequency noise (for bands 250 to 300 mels 
in width.) In order to produce maximal loudness 
with a fixed over-all sound level, it was found, in 
most cases, more economical to spread the noise 
spectrum over a wide frequency range than to con- 
centrate the noise spectrum in a restricted range of 
frequencies.”—J. Po 

3255. Sullivan, J. A.. & Hodges, W. E. (RCAF 
Inst. Aviat. Med., Toronto, Canada.) Statistical 
study of the relationship between the ear and the 
response of the ear to e tones and whi 
voice. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 229-236; 253.— 
Audiometer and whispered voice tests were admin- 
istered to 4,687 aircrew and ground crew personnel. 
The authors conclude that the whispered voice test 
is unreliable and that it should be replaced by the 
pure tone audiometric examination. Tentative 
standards for the audiometric test are established 
for admission to the RCAF.—A. Chapanis. 


3256. Tasaki, I., Davis, H., & Legouix, J. P. 
Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The 
space-time pattern of the cochlear microphonics 
(guinea pig) as recorded by differential electrodes. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 502-519.—The 
utilization of pairs of electrodes, one inserted in each 
side of the cochlear portion, allowed the authors to 
select differentially either the cochlear microphonic 
uncontaminated with the auditory nerve potential 
or the converse. The space-time pattern of the 
cochlea is revealed by a systematic change in ampli- 
tude and phase of the microphonic with changes in 
location of electrode placement. This pattern agrees 
well with that of mechanical movement obtained by 
Békésy. “It is concluded that, in addition to 
‘direct driving’ of the cochlear partition by pressure 
differences between the two scalae and to ‘surface 
waves’ arising from such driving, the transmission 
of transverse waves along the solid structures of the 
cochlear partition must also be included for a satis- 
factory interpretation of all of the available data.” 
—I. Pollack. 
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3257. Abrahams, Race and athletics. 
Eugen. Rev., 1952, 44, 143-145.—The basis of out- 
standing athletic ability has not yet been identified; 
it may be more rapid contractility or reduced vis- 
cosity, or a superior co-ordination related to the 
nervous system. The postulation of an “athletic 
gene” or diathesis is ventured.—G. C. Schwesinger. 
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3258. Bailey, Clark. J., & Miller, Neal E. (Yale 
U. New Haven, Conn.) e effect of sodium amytal 
on an ee conflict in cats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 45, 205-208.—Cats trained in an 
approach-avoidance conflict uence were given 
sub-stuporous sesvegarieentel’ deudees of sodium 
amytal. A control group after identical training was 
given normal saline. All experimental animals (7), 
and only one control animal (of 5) lost the avoidance 
response.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3259. Bartholomew, George A. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) Reproductive and social behavior of 
the northern el t seal. U. Calif. Publ. Zool., 
1952, 47, 369-472.—The social and reproductive 
behavior of the northern elephant seal was studied 
by field observation of herds on islands off the Cali- 
fornia coast. In nonbreeding seasons these animals 
are gregarious on land and solitary in the water. 
During the breeding season dominant males are the 
center of groups of gregarious females, while males of 
lesser position in the dominance hierarchy surround 
the groups. Dominance is established by vocal and 
motor threatening behavior and occasional fighting. 
Copulation is neither preceded nor followed by 
other sexually related behavior. The relation of the 
behavior patterns to genetic and evolutionary prob- 
lems is discussed. 28 references; 20 plates.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3260. Buckley, Joseph. Christian design for 
sex ; principles and attitudes for parents and teach- 
ers. Chicago: Fides, 1952. xxii, 216 p. $3.50.— 
This book describes ‘‘correct attitude towards sex for 
parents and to explain general principles in order 
that they and their children may solve with greater 
ease and security moral problems associated with 
sex.” The first 4 chapters discuss the Christian 
pattern of sex, the breakdown of this pattern through 
different abuses, and norms of modesty. The last 3 
chapters deal with aspects of marriage. The teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church on controversial subjects 
is presented.—M. Ellermann. 

3261. Cole, J. (Oxford, U., England.) Three 
tests for the study of motor and sensory abilities in 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 226- 
230.—Tests of muscular power of thumb-index 
finger grip, tactual-kinesthetic discrimination of 
form, and finger-thumb dexterity are described and 
illustrated, together with sample performance data. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3262. Deese, James, & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The effects of 
psychological stress upon er perform- 
ance. USAF, Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1952, No. 52-19, v, 15 p—The SAM Rotary Pursuit 
Test With Divided Attention was given to 280 Air 
Force enlistees. These were divided into a control 
group and four experimental groups with variations 
in psychological stress produced by the test situation 
and instructions. Additional measurements were 
obtained with a Group Rorschach Test, by ratings 
of signs of tension and motivation, and by indications 
of tremor, excessive sweating, and aggressive ver- 
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balization. In general the stress conditions produced 
a decrement in performance. Failure-stress intro- 
duced late in learning produced a small improvement. 
There was no relation between performance under 
stress and either the Rorschach variables or ratings ot 
subjects’ tension.—W. F. Grether. 


3263. Ellis, Albert. What is normal sex behavior? 
Complex, 1952, No. 8, 41-51.—Reviewing the statis- 
tical, adjustment, biological, and moral definitions 
of “normal” sex activity, Ellis that the sex drive 
per se does not lead to difficulties—it is the social 
attitudes which imply bans and tabus. Normality 
in the sexual sphere becomes virtually equivalent to 
social acceptance of various ‘“‘normal” sex acts. 
Sex normality, so-called, is a purely culturally condi- 
tioned phenomenon.—H. H. Strupp. 


3264. Fessard, M. Les mécanismes réflexes. 
(The reflex mechanisms.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 115-118; 213-216; 270-277; 
475-483; 708-712.—A distinction is made between 
the contributions of experimental psychology and 
psychophysiology in the investigation of reflex 
activity. The main emphasis bears on the descrip- 
tion of reflex action as a physiological mechanism. 
The author presents a detailed account of the physi- 
ology of refiex activity. This series of lectures is 
summarized from students notes which have been 
read by the author before publication.—D. Bélanger. 


3265. er, Frank W., Bice, Raymond C., & 
Day, F. (U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) Au- 
diogenic seizures and streptomycin-induced vestibu- 
lar dysfunction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 163-169.—Massive doses of streptomycin, di- 
hydrostreptomycin, or isotonic sodium chloride 
solution were given to 3 groups of male albino rats 
twice daily for approximately 11 weeks. Weekly 
testing of susceptibility to audiogenic seizure showed 
no differential effect of either drug. The strepto- 
mycin group showed marked impairment of vestibu- 
lar function. ‘These findings seem to eliminate 
vestibular excitation as a necessary condition for 
convulsions induced under intense sound stimula- 
tion.” — L. I. O'Kelly. 

3266. Finger, Frank W., & Reid, Lyne Starling. 
(U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) The effect of water 
deprivation and subsequent satiation upon general 
activity in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 368-372.—The general activity of rats deprived 
of water increases in a manner comparable to that of 
rats deprived of food and decreases as markedly with 
satiation. Discussion of interrelations of effects 
from hunger and thirst drive is presented.— L. J. 
0’ Kelly. 

3267. Fredericson, Emil. (Jackson Memorial 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Maine.) Aggressiveness in 
female mics. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
254-257.—Female mice did not fight spontaneously 
but did show vigorous fighting over food.— HL. /. 
O'Kelly. 

3268. Fuller, J. L., & Rappaport, Adrienne. 
(Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Maine.) The 
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effect of wetting on sound-induced convulsions in 
mice. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 246-249. 
—A strain of convulsion-susceptible mice were 
rendered immune to audiogenic seizure by a period of 
3 minutes wetting of the hair and skin, susceptibility 
returning when the animal is again dry. Since the 
proportional immunity varies inversely with the 
water temperature at time of immersion, it is con- 
cluded that lowered body temperatue is a significant 
factor in conferring immunity.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3269. Kline, Milton V. (1315 Carroll St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) A note on primate-like behavior in- 
duced through hypnosis: a case report. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1952, 81, 125-131.—“An incident was de- 
scribed in which the chimpanzee fear of a detached 
head was spontaneously produced by a human sub- 
ject in hypnosis. Some reflections regarding this 
behavioral display have been made with particular 
reference to the psychology of emotions.” —Z. Luria. 


3270. Marx, Melvin H., & Chambers, Randall M. 


(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Incidence of audiogenic 
seizures following experimental induction of middle 
ear disorder. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 


239-245.—I njection of an acetone-plastic preparation 
designed to mechanically block the eustachian tubes 
of rats was followed by tests of susceptibility to au- 
diogenic seizure. Although the technique was highly 
successful in producing a purulent middle ear dis- 
order with increased pressure and disruption of the 
ossicles, no effect of this was noted on sensitivity to 
audiogenic seizure. Since the milder “secretory” 
type of otitis media was not produced, no conclu- 
sions can be drawn concerning the earlier hypothesis 
of the influence of this condition on seizure suscepti- 
bility.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3271. Marx, Melvin H., & Van Spanckeren, 
W. J. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) Control of the 
audiogenic seizure by the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 170-179.—When rats are trained 
to terminate an auditory seizure-stimulus by tilting 
or touching a small pole in the testing cage the results 
indicate a significant reduction of audiogenic run- 
ning attacks and seizures. The writers conclude 

“that the audiogenic seizure is subject to a certain 
amount of learned control.” — L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3272. Montgomery, K. C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Heinemann, Eric G. Concerning the 
ability of homing pigeons to discriminate patterns of 
polarized light. Scsence, 1952, 116, 454-456.—“‘If 
homing pigeons do utilize polarization patterns of 
sky light as cues in their flights, they should be able 
to discriminate readily between two visual stimulus 
patterns, one of which consists of light polarized i in 
one plane and the other of light polarized in a plane 
orthogonal to the first.” An experimental test of 
this possibility was made and is described. Results 
do not support the hypothesis. ‘It is evident, how- 
ever, that they can form a simple brightness dis- 
crimination very rapidly.”—B. R. Fisher. 


3273. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., 90% 
Square, London.) Micturition reflexes in man. J. 
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Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat. 1952, 15, 148-149.— 
“The reflex contraction of the bladder evoked by 
moving a smooth foreign body along the urethra or by 
ie the urethra with fluid, as described by Bar- 
eee in decerbrate cats, and named by him the sec- 
and seventh component reflexes of micturition, 
was sought for in man. No evidence has been found 
of its existence.”” 5 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


3274. Nolan, C. Y. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
Stimulational seizures without pseudopregnancy in 
white rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
183-187.—Virgin female rats subjected to audio- 
genic or electroconvulsive seizures daily for 21 and 
3 days respectively, were given vaginal smear ex- 
aminations daily before, during, and after the 
treatments. No evidence of inhibition of normal 
estrous activity was found. “It is concluded that 
the fundamental processes associated with the be- 
havior patterns of electrogenic and audiogenic 
seizures are independent of special pituitary in- 
volvement and the processes underlying pseudo- 
pregnancy.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

3275. Rabe, Peter L. (Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) The cumulative frus- 
tration effect in the audiogenic seizure syndrome of 
DBA mice. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 3-17.— 
“The behavioral consequences of a cumulative 
frustration effect as produced by motor restraint 
were tested. .. . Twenty mice were subjected to 
bell ringing while confined in a small wire cage, and 
20 control animals were exposed to the bell inside a 
washtub.” Duration of audiogenic seizure phases 
was significantly shorter for the experimental 
animals. More experimental rats die as a con- 
sequence of the seizures than do the controls.— 
Z. Luria. 


3276. Seigel, Paul S., & Taub, Daniel V. (U. 
Alabama, University.) A “hunger hormone”? J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 250-253.—Intra- 
peritoneal injection of blood serum from hungry rats 
causes no more food ingestion in the recipients than 
does serum from satiated donors. Volume of serum 
is inversely related to subsequent food intake. The 
hormonal hypothesis of the hunger drive is ques- 
tioned.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3277. Thom W. R., & Bindra, Dalbir. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Motivational and 
emotional characteristics of “bright” and “dull” 
rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1952, 6, 116-122.—A total 
of 15 “bright” and 18 “dull” rats from strains bred 
selectively at McGill were tested in an open field 
test and a timidity test. The bright group appeared 
to be the more food driven, but no other differences 
were marked.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3278. West, Louis Py Niell, Karleen C., & Hardy, 
James D. Effects of hypnotic suggestion on 

perception and galvanic skin response. A. A, 
Arch. Neurol. Bs hiat., 1952, 68, 549-560. —Using 
the Hardy-Wol Goodell method for applying 
known amounts of radiant heat as painful stimuli to 
7 normal adult subjects in 45 experimental sessions 
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before, during, and after hypnotic trances ranging 
from light to deep, the authors report perception of 
pain to be reduced by hypnotic suggestions of 
anaesthesia with an accompanying inability to dis- 
criminate different intensities (quantified in dols 
during control periods). Galvanic skin responses 
were likewise diminished or upon occasion disap- 
peared under deep hypnosis even in those instances 
in which pain perception subjectively remained 
unchanged. These results are related to physiological 
and clinical studies of hypnotic suggestion.— L. A. 
Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 3235, 3395, 3400) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3279. Baruk, H. Etude expérimentale des trou- 
bles dela volonté. (An experimental study of the dis- 
orders of volition.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1950, 3(12), 22-24.—Volition is the synthesis 
of all personality, its global functioning. If this 
functioning is disturbed the subject is helpless: he 
cannot execute an act. The functioning of the will 
is parallel to that of freedom and the disorders of 
volition are concomitant with the delirium of 
influence (‘‘délire d’influence”). Moral judgment 
is implicated in the force of volition ——G. Lavoie. 


3280. Baruk, M. Les maladies de la volonté. 
(The troubles of volition.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 222-228.—This series of lec- 
tures is summarized by this translation of the au- 
thor’s conclusion: ‘“‘Voluntary phenomena cannot be 
localized in a part of the cerebrum or impaired 
selectively by disorders of a restricted nature. They 
are the synthesis of personality, its global function- 
ing; therefore, they can be influenced just as well by 
toxic bodies acting diffusely over all the cerebrum as 
by moral causes; they restrict the action of volition 
by suppression of the liberty of the sick individual. 
Thus, while the cerebrum is a necessary instrument 
for volition, moral judgment is also very narrowly 
dependent upon the latter.’ These notes of a 
student have been revised by the author.—D. 
Bélanger. 


3281. Bett, W. R. The infirmities of genius. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 192 p. 
$4.75.—Concerned with the question of psycho- 
pathology of genius the author reviews strengths and 
weaknesses of 15 eminent men, a chapter to each, 
and relates creativeness to “physical weakness or 
mental instability.” Among those discussed are: 
Carlyle, Shelley, Smart, Balzac, Pope, and Hearn.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3282. Dukes, William F., & Bevan, William, Jr. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Accentuation and response vari- 
ability in the perception of personally relevant ob- 
jects. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 457-465.—30 children, 
aged 6-10 years, made differential judgments of 
matched weights classified as (1) valued (jars con- 
taining candy) and (2) neutral (jars containing sand 
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and sawdust). The results indicate (1) that valued 
stimulus objects appear heavier than neutral ones 
equated in weight, and (2) that when aspects of the 
situation about which S is to make perceptual judg- 
ments are valued, the response variability is less 
than when they are neutral. Personality factors 
affecting these judgments are considered. 5 refer- 
ences.— M. O. Wilson. 


3283. Hora, Thomas. The dissocial superego. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 513-519.—*‘This 
article endeavors to focus the attention of the reader 
on a personality disturbance founded on a superego 
which is confused by values which are out of focus 
with those of society at large. The genetic origin, 
the sociological, characterological, and clinical as- 
pects of thé so-called dissocial superego are elabo- 
rated upon. An illustrative case is presented with 
emphasis on its psychodynamic and therapeutic 
implications.”—L. N. Solomon. 


3284. Kuhnke, Eberhard. Ein objektiver Nach- 
weis des reflektorischen Immobilisationszustandes 
beim Menschen. (An objective proof of reflex im- 
mobilization in humans.) 2Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1952, 5, 208-213.—Fright reactions in 
animals seem to consist of a brief motor inhibition 
followed by flight reactions. The motor inhibition 
seems to be a reflex which is demonstrated in humans 
by means of a recording device. In response to un- 
expected noises the standing human body showed a 
brief reaction followed by decreased degree of body 
sway which became more regular and frequent at 
the same time. Voluntary inhibition of the body 
sway produced briefer periods of successful im- 
mobilization than did the reflex reaction to the 
fright stimulus.—EZ. Ochs. 


3285. McCormick, Thomas C. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Toward causal analysis in the prediction 
of attributes. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 35-44.— 
The underlying logic of the prediction of attributes 
is specified, with especial consideration given to the 
principles of causation. The author introduces the 
technique of constructing experience tables and de- 
rives an index expressing the power of an experience 
table to predict behavior under stable causal condi- 
tions.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3286. Mahla-Helwig, Rotraut. Die Liebe als 
Problem im Leben des Mannes. (Love asa problem 
in the life of the male.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 265—272.—The develop- 
ment and maturation of the male’s sex life depends 
on his resolving the problem: ‘Son-Mother.” 
Oedipal emancipation plus the development of 
harmony between the physical, spiritual, and inter- 
personal male-female relationships are essential for 
the complete expression of love.-—T. C. Kahn. 


3287. Melzack, Ronald. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) Irrational fears in the dog. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 6, 141-147.— Using as criteria of fear 
reactions a turning away, crouching, or running, 
26 home-reared dogs were tested with various sta- 
tionary objects and objects with moving parts, in- 
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cluding toy lizards, skulls, soap bubbles, etc. 
Avoidance responses were most frequent to objects 
with moving parts. Learning was found to play an 
important role.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3288. Nash, Myrtle Corliss. A quantitative stud 
of effects of ence on adaptation-lev 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 335-336.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Bryn Mawr Coll. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 157 p., $1.96, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3632. 


3289. Spitz, Charlotte. Der moderne Mann. 
(The modern male.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 330-331.—The modern 
male is caught in a vicious circle—work, earn, and 
success. The emphasis on work, characteristic of 
modern civilization, denies the male time for family, 
hobbies, and contemplation. This lack of leisure 
causes a starvation of the modern male's emotional 
life. The balance between intellectual and emotional 
expression must be restored in order for the male to 
attain optimum mental health.—T. C. Kahn. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3290. Aebli, Hans. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Regression toward an unlearned preference in the 
rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 258-263.— 
Following the determination of a turning tendency 
in a T-maze, animals were trained in making the 
opposite turn. Upon reaching criterion they were 
shocked in the section of maze before the choice 
point. 5 of 6 animals turned in the direction of their 
original preference. Another group, trained in the 
direction of the turning preference, when shocked 
showed 4 of 5 animals persisting in the direction of 
the turning preference. The findings support the 
assumption of regression towards an unlearned pref- 
erence.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3291. Amsel, Abram. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Rate of learning a visual brightness dis- 
crimination as a function of discriminanda durations. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 341-346.— 
Using a long-stemmed single T-maze with 3 differ- 
ent possibilities of white or black painted runways 
involving a white-black discrimination for right or 
left turn, the variable of discriminanda duration was 
investigated by varying the length of alley of a given 
brightness immediately preceding the choice point. 
Of the 3 pre-choice point lengths, 2, 6 and 12 feet, 
the 2 ft. runway yielded the slowest learning, the 
12 ft. runway the fastest.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


3292. Armitage, Stewart G. (VA Hospital, Ft. 
Custer, Michigan.) The effects of barbiturates on 
the behavior of rat offspring as measured in learning 
and reasoning situations. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol. 1952, 45, 146-152.—Single dosages of sodium 
barbital or sodium pentobarbital were given to 

regnant female rats 19.5 days after conception. 
Litters were tested on maze and reasoning problems 
in comparison with a control group, and showed sig- 
nificant decrements in both. A control experiment 
using successive litters from the same mothers showed 
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similar results and served as a control of the possi- 
bility of hereditary influences.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

3293. Arnold, W. J. (U. Nebraksa, Lincoln.) 
Maze learning and retention after X-radiation of the 
head. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 358- 
361.—Rats exposed to 300r of X-radiation on the 
head after achieving criterion on a 14 unit T-maze 
and rats similarly exposed before original T-maze 
training showed no significant differences from split- 
litter control groups in retention or in original learn- 
ing.—L. I. O’ Kelley. 

3294. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.) Latent learning as a function of the 
strength of unmrewarded need states. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 192-197.—Albino rats 
were given 400 paired presentations of sound and 
light under varying degrees of hunger and thirst. 
They were then trained in an avoidance apparatus 
pairing sound with electrical shock, and finally, were 
trained with pairing of light and shock. The ani- 
mals given the preliminary sound-light pairings 
under high motivation acquired the avoidance re- 
sponses significantly faster than those trained under 
lower motivation. ‘This experiment supports the 
position that learning is influenced by the degree of 
deprivation and that this relation is at least to some 
extent independent of reward.”— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3295. Becker, R. Frederick, & Donnell, William. 
(Duke U. Sch. Med., Durham, N. C.) Learning 
behavior in guinea pigs subjected to asphyxia at 
birth. J. comp. phystol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 153-162. 
—Animals subjected to extreme asphyxia after birth 
by Caesarian section were compared with lightly 
asphyxiated and normal litter mates in a problem 
box learning situation. The severely asphyxiated 
animals were significantly inferior in error and 
severation scores. General neurological findings 
showed widespread motor defects.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


3296. Brady, Joseph V., & Hunt, Howard F. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The effect of electro-convulsive 
shock on a conditioned emotional response: a con- 
trol for impaired hearing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 180-182.—As a test of the possibility that 
the use of ear-clip administration of ECS current 
impaired the hearing of animals previously given 
emotional conditioning to an auditory stimulus, rats 
were conditioned to a blinking light in association 
with floor grid shock. They were then given 21 
ECS’s and re-tested with the blinking light, showing 
the same elimination of conditioned fear responses 
as in the previously reported “auditory’’ groups.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


3297. Braun, 
Henry W. (U. 
shock convulsions upon learning 
we I. Object discrimination 1 

J. comp. gr eas. Psychol., 1952, 45, 231-238,— 
“After eight rhesus monkeys had been trained on 
515 object-quality discrimination problems and 
formed a highly efficient learning set, four of the 
animals were given a series of 20 electroshock con- 


yon W., Patton, R. A., & Barnes, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effects of electro- 
the performance of 
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vulsions. Following shock, these animals and the 
four controls were tested on a series of 96 additional 
problems. The convulsed animals were significantly 
inferior to the controls in terms of total errors. The 
impairment was temporary in duration and was 
most marked on differential-cue trials.”"—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 


3298. Braun, Harry W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Effects of electroshock convulsions upon the 
performance of monkeys: II. Delayed response. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 352-357.— 
Capacity to perform delayed i oupeen following a 
series of 20 ESC’s was essentially unimpaired, al- 
though some indication of first-order interaction 
significance was found forlearning-delay and learning- 
cue-object characteristics.— L. J. O'Kelly. 


3299. Bresson, M. L’apprentissage. (Learning.) 
Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 
98-99; 180-185; 246-247; 308-316; 370-371.—In 
the study of learning 2 levels must be distinguished: 
(1) the facts, and (2) their integration into a theory. 
The different theories spring from about the same 
facts on the existence of which they all seem to 
agree: the individual and specific difference in the 
capacity to learn, the frequency of -he effects re- 
lated to the complexity and motivation of learning, 
the existence of cognitive factors, the problem of 
transfer and generalization, the existence of inhibi- 
tion. The opinions differ when it comes to theories 
but the latter have a tendency to come to some 
agreement as the level of complexity gets higher. 
Throughout this analysis of learning the author 
presents and evaluates the different theories: 
Thorndike, Watson, Guthrie, Hull, Koehler, Lewin, 
Tolman. This is a summary of a series of lectures 
as taken from a student’s notes.—D. Belanger. 


3300. Brown, W. Lynn, & Wilbanks, W. A. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) The effect of different periods of 
electroconvulsive shock on spatial learning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 29-44.—To test if a critical 
number of shocks produces maximal damage, 4 
groups of rats were trained on a double alternation 
spatial maze. Non-shock animals mastered the 
problem in 14 days. The groups shocked 6 and 12 
times showed some reduction in error while the 
group given 18 shocks performed at about chance 
level. The authors conclude that shocked animals 
tend to form position habits and that electroshock 
Pay me prevent formation of stable traces.— 

. Luria. 


3301. Brush, F. R., Bush, R. R., Jenkins, W. O., 
John, W. F., & Whiting, J. W. M. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Stimulus generalization after 
extinction and punishment: an ental study 
of displacement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 
633-640.—“Generalization of an instrumental re- 
sponse after conditioning, extinction, and punish- 
ment was studied. . . . The relations of these re- 
sults to Miller’s theory of displacement and to the 
experiment of Miller and Kraeling are discussed.”-— 
L. N. Solomon. 
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3302. Crespi, Leo Paul. Quantitative variation 
of incentive and performance in the white rat. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 329-331.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1942, Princeton U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 121 p., $1.51, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2931. 


3303. DeValois, Russell Lee. The relation of 
different levels and kinds of motivation to variability 
of behavior. Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 331.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 125 p., $1.56, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3580. 


3304. Flynn, J. P., & Jerome, E. A. Learning in 
an automatic multiple-choice box with light as an 
incentive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
336-340.—"The multiple-choice box, described here 
consists of a test cage divided into 2 identical 
chambers by a common partition in which there are 
as many as 5 doors. One chamber is lighted, the 
other is not. An animal placed in the lighted cham- 
ber escapes to the darkened one, where it is given a 
brief, fixed period in the dark after which the light 
conditions are reversed and the animal returns to the 
original chamber, and the cycle is repeated. By 
using different numbers ef doors and various tem- 
poral sequences of locking and unlocking them, a 
large variety of problems can be presented to the 
animal. The ability of the rat to learn in this situ- 
ation is illustrated by 2 sets of data, one on a single- 
alternation problem, the other on a task analogous 
to the double-alternation problem.’’— L. J. O'Kelly. 


3305. Forgays, Donald G., & Forgays, Janet W. 
(HRRC, Randolph Field, Texas.) The nature of the 
effect of free-environmental experience in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 322-328.—The 
adult problem-solving performances of rats raised in 
a free environment with and without “‘playthings”’ 
were compared with those of animals raised in re- 
stricted and “normal’’ environments. The results 
favored the free-environment groups with a high 
degree of statistical significance. Differences are 
interpreted as due to differential opportunity for 
visual learning during early life.— L. J. O’Kelly. 


3306. Freeburne, Cecil M., & Taylor, John E. 
(State U., Bowling Green, Ohio.) Discrimination 
learning with shock for right and wrong responses 
in the same subject. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 264-268.—Albino rats trained on a black- 
white discrimination with post-choice shock for both 
right and wrong responses learned faster than a 
control group (.05 level) shocked for neither. It is 
concluded that the results support Muenzinger’s 
contention that shock facilitates learning of dis- 
crimination habits in the rat.— L. J. O'Kelly. 


3307. Gatling, Frank. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.) The effect of repeated stimulus reversals on 
learning in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 347-351.—“‘Using a converted Lashley Jumping 
Box, a group of rats were presented with a light gray 
stimulus and a dark gray one. When the rats 
learned to go to the light gray stimulus, the dark 
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gray one became the positive one. This procedure 
was carried through 13 reversals. Negative transfer 
effect was great and increasing during Reversals 1 
and 2, but began to dissipate during the third re- 
versal and continued to do so in a negatively ac- 
celerated manner until the subjects were making 
fewer errors by the ninth reversal than they had 
made on the original problem. An hypothesis is 
presented that posits that the increasing efficiency 
in learning is due partly to the fact that there is an 
increase in effective habit strength transferred from 
reversal to reversal, and partly to the fact that the 
animal learns an additional problem within a prob- 
lem, that of reversal.”"— L. J. O'Kelly. 

3308. Gilchrist, J. C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Characteristics of latent and reinforcement learning 
as a function of time. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 198-203.—When rats are trained in a 
single-unit T-maze under a 20-22 hr. food depriva- 
tion and with varying time in the maze and avail- 
ability of food, the results are interpreted as sup- 
porting ‘‘(a) the position that learning does occur 
under drive in the absence of a relevant goal object 

. (b) learning yields a function of performance 
against time having the same general form as that 
obtained from learning under drive in the presence 
of a relevant goal-object . .. (c) performances 
under the two conditions of goal availability do not 
differ significantly from each other when the tests 
are run under identical conditions.”"’"— L. J. O'Kelly. 

3309. Hall, John F., & Kobrick, John L. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State College.) The relationships 
among three measures of response strength. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 280-—282.— 
“Twenty-five rats were given 16 trials on a 16-ft 
straight-away, and the learning of this task was 
measured by recording latencies, running times, and 
resistance to extinction. Product-moment correla- 
tions computed between these various measures 
indicated that it would be impossible to predict one 
measure of response strength for an individual 
organism from a knowledge of some other measure.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3310. Hymovitch, Bernard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The effects of experimental variations on 
problem-solvi in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 313-321.—3 experiments on the 
effect of altering early experience patterns on later 
performance and learning are reported. Animals 
were variously blinded early or late with respect to 
the test situation or reared in cages allowing various 
degrees of perceptual and motor freedom, early and 
late. The results in general show the superiority of 
animals having opportunity for wider early per- 
ceptual experience, although early vs. late blinding 
had little effect and enclosed maze scores were not 
affected by the early experiences.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3311. Isihara, Iwataro. (Kwansei Gakuin U., 
Nishinomiya, Japan.) The process of retroactive 
inhibition in retention. Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 
21(3/4), 18-25.—4 experiments with different ma- 
terial measured retention for varying periods after 
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interpolated learning. Retroactive inhibition was 
increased for the shortest period in one experiment, 
for longer periods it was the same as in control groups 
orit decreased. The author proposes that retroactive 
inhibition is determined iby relative strengths of 
factors | of “interference” and ‘spontaneous re- 
covery.”” In Japanese with English summary. 26 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

3312. Lambert, William W. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.), & Solomon, Richard L. Extinction ofa 
running response as a function of distance of block 
point from the goal. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 269-279.—After acquisition of a running 
response in a straightaway, groups of rats were 
blocked at varying distances from the goal box. 
Trials to extinction varied directly with proximity 
of the block to the goal box, as did degree of excited 
activity. Animals extinguished inside the goal box 
required more extinction trials than did animals 
blocked outside the goal box. A “‘frustration-drive” 
hypcthesis is discussed.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3313. Lepley, William M., & Rice, George E., Jr. 
(Pennsylvania State Coll., State College.) Behavior 
variability in paramecia as a function of guided act 
sequences. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
283-—286.—Paramecia run through a single-T path, 
a T with a prior right or prior left turn, or T with 2 
pricr right or left turns, showed, particularly with 
the one prior turn, a marked ‘‘centrifugal swing”’ or 
“reactive inhibition.’’ Distribution of turns in the 
single-T conformed to chance expectancy.—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

3314. Levinson, Billey. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Effects of fetal irradiation on 1 ing. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 140—145.—Offspring of 30 
gravid albino rats irradiated with 300-600 r of 
X-irradiation at conception ages of from 11 to 19 
days, were trained in a Lashley III maze at age 50 
days. They were significantly inferior to a control 
group in trials to criterion, errors and total time. 
Post-mortem examination showed multiple evi- 
dences of interference with neural development in 
the experimental animals.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3315. Meyer, Donald R., & Harlow, H. F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Effects of multiple variables 
on delayed r mse performance by monkeys. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 53-61.—“‘This experiment 
studied simultaneously the effects of learning, length 
of delay, amount of reward, kind of cue differentia- 
tion, and screen interpolation upon the direct method 
delayed response performances of monkeys trained 
in reversed discrimination learning.”"—Z. Luria. 


3316. Montgomery, Kay C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A test of two of spontaneous 
alternation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
287-—293.—Using albino rats and a right-angle cross 
runway apparatus, it was possible to independently 
vary place and turn by alternating starting boxes 
at extreme ends of one arm of the cross in massed or 
staggered order. Animals were rewarded for all 
choices. Results indicated that alternation of place 
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occurred above chance level when the starting posi- 
tion was shifted in the counter-balanced order, but 
that alternation of turn remained at a chance level. 
The results are interpreted as not confirmatory of the 
prediction from a reactive inhibition hypothesis, 
but supportive of an exploratory-tendency hypothe- 
sis.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3317. Notterman, J. M., Schoenfeld, W. N., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., New York.) A com- 
parison of three extinction procedures following heart 
rate conditioning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 674-677.—‘‘In a group extinguished without 
prior information . .. the conditioned response 
showed little tendency to decline in strength over 11 
extinction trials. Following the first extinction trial, 
both an instructed and an instructed-avoidance 
group were told that they would no longer be shocked. 
In the latter instance, however, S’s were told that 
the shock would be omitted only if they made a 
specific motor response . . . whenever the condi- 
tioned stimulus (tone) was presented. Although in 
the case of the instructed group the strength of the 
conditioned response declined progressively, the 
addition of the avoidance response for the instructed- 
avoidance group led to a much more rapid extinc- 
tion.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3318. Teel, Kenneth S. (Bolling AFB, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Habit strength as a function of moti- 
vation during | . J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 188-191.—4 groups of 21 animals each were 
given 56 trials on a single-unit T-maze under 1, 7, 
15 or 22 hrs. of hunger, and were then given extinc- 
tion testing. Each group was subdivided into one 
of the 4 motivational conditions of the training 
period. No significant differences in resistance to 
extinction resulted from the differences in drive 
strength at the time of training. “This result was 
interpreted as supporting Hull's omission of drive 
strength during conditioning from his list of direct 
determinants of habit strength.”—L. J. O’ Kelly. 

3319. Umemoto, Takao. (Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
Japan.) The relative weight of stimulus versus 
response words in rote learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1951, 21(3/4), 46-55.—10 students learned paired 
associate material including nonsense word-word, 
alphabet-word, word-nonsense word, and word- 
alphabet. Repetition to complete anticipation was 
the measure. Results indicate that ‘‘the difference 
of easy and difficult materials is more markedly ac- 
centuated in the response status than in the stimulus 
status of items.” In Japanese with English sum- 
mary.—C. M. Louttit. 

3320. Warren, J. M. & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison. Discrimination learning by 
normal and brain operated monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1952, 81, 45-52.—‘‘Three groups of 4 
rhesus monkeys were tested on a series of 112 object 
discrimination problems. . . . The Frontal (lesion) 
Group made more errors than the normal controls. 
The Posterior (lesion) Group was significantly in- 
ferior to both the Normal and Frontal Groups. All 
3 groups had been tested twice before on series of 
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object discriminations, both operate groups having 
then undergone only unilateral lesions. The Frontal 
Group improved between the second and third series 
of discriminations in spite of the new frontal area 
lesion, and the Posterior Group showed clear cut 
and significant decrement on comparable tests.’’— 
Z. Luria. 

3321. Warren, J. M., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Learned discrimination per- 
formance by monkeys after prolonged postoperative 
recovery from large cortical lesions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 119-126.—Rhesus mon- 
keys subjected to extensive unilateral cortical abla- 
tion and 2 years later to ablation of contralateral 
prefrontal cortex (Frontal Group) or temporal and 
visual associative cortex (Posterior Group) were 
tested for pattern and object discrimination after 
between 14 and 18 months of post-operative re- 
covery. A normal control group was also used. No 
significant differences in object discrimination were 
shown between groups in contrast to the types of 
defect which appeared shortly after operation. The 
Posterior group showed only chance level discrimina- 
tion of form and size differences; the Normal and 
Frontal Groups were not differentiated on error 
scores and were both superior to the Posterior group. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 3134, 3748, 3775) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3322. Brickner, Richard M. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.), & Barnum, Alec S. Thought as a form 
of sensation, and agnosis of thought. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 466-474.—The 
thesis, based upon studies of patients with lobecto- 
mies, lobotomies, and the epilepsies, is developed 
that a “‘neurointellectual’’ system, comparable to 
neuromotor and neurosensory systems, exists. Each 
differs from the other only in end-organs; an idea is 
the product of neural activity without a ‘‘fixed 
end-organ of special structure.’”’ Thought, being 
afferent to awareness, makes it possible to classify 
so-called disturbances in ideation in the same 
manner as cortical sensory disturbances are classed: 
(1) thought agnosis (the inability to interpret 
rightly those units of thoughts that reach conscious- 
ness) and (2) irreminiscence of thought (the inabil- 
ity to bring to awareness a nonetheless present 
thought). These points are illustrated as appropri- 
ate in relation to forced thinking, loss of thoughts in 
hypnosis, memory impairment, and Ribot’s law.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3323. Gladstone, Roy. (Oklahoma Agricultural 
& Mechanical Coll., Stillwater.) A factor in the de- 
generation of discussions. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 
43, 176-178.—A solution which a person reaches 
easily is assumed by that person to be easily under- 
stood by others. However, even though subjective 
difficulty parallels scaled difficulty in some intelli- 
gence tests, there may be matters which will be 
interpreted in accordance with each person’s mental 
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organization, as is the case in the interpretation of 
Rorschach blots. In an argument, people are likely to 
suppose that someone who, because of his individual 
orientation, actually cannot see a certain interpreta- 
tion is only pretending that he cannot see it, and is 
really being insincere and perverse.—E. B. Mallory. 

3324. Guilford, J. P., Wilson, R. C., & Christen- 
sen, P. R. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) 
A factor-analytic study of creative thinking. II. 
Administration of tests and analysis of results. 
Univ. Southern Calif. Rep. Psychol. Lab., 1952, No. 
8, 24 p.—A battery of tests covering eight abilities 
hypothesized as being important in creative thinking 
was assembled and administered to 410 Air Cadets 
and Student Officers. The scores were intercorre- 
lated and 16 factors were extracted by Tucker’s 
IBM adaptation of Hotelling’s principal-components 
method. Orthogonal rotations resulted in 14 readily 
identifiable factors, a doublet, and a residual. 9 
previously identified factors were found. 5 new 
factors were identified: originality, redefinition, 
adaptive flexibility, spontaneous flexibility, and 
sensitivity to problems.—G. C. Carter. 

3325. Seliger, Hans. Beitrag zur Physiologie des 
Denkprozesses. (Contribution to the physiology of 
thought processes.) Psychiat. Neurol., med. Psy- 
chol., Letpsig, 1952, 6, 186-188.—The oxidation- 
reduction systems of cysteine-cystin and glutamic 
acid—glutathione, the enzyme systems, and the 
tracer elements of brain metabolism are related to 
electrical changes and their effects on the association 
Psychiatric and neurologic implications of 


centers. 
brain metabolism are discussed. Russian summary. 
—C. T. Bever. 

3326. Sweetland, Anders, & Quay, Herbert. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An experimental 


investigation of the hypnotic dream. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 678-682.—“‘Sixteen psycho- 
logically naive college students were taught to dream 
under hypnosis. Fifty stimuli of an ego-involving 
nature were twice administered. It was found that: 
1. Ego-involvement showed no effect on reaction 
time, dream duration, dream alteration (‘symboliza- 
tion’) and stimulus rejection. 2. Dream alteration 
is closely related to emotional adjustment; the best 
adjusted subjects symbolize most. 3. Recall is a 
function of recency and is independent of stimulus 
tone. 4. Repeated dreams occur rarely when ‘con- 
ceptual’ (as opposed to sensory) stimuli are used.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstract 3114) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3327. Barlow, Fred. Mental prodigies. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 256p. $4.75.— 
This is a popular account of the history and perform- 
ance of various kinds of so-called “‘prodigies’’: in- 
dividuals showing unusual ability to do “mental 
arithmetic” and to memorize, as well as persons who 
show particular “genius” in the fields of chess, music, 
and other areas. An account of precocious children 
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is included. Techniques used by these individuals 
in performing their feats are described, with particu- 
lar reference to the devices used by exceptional 
memorizers. The volume concludes with a specula- 
tive discourse on the origins and dynamics of the 
abilities shown by prodigies.— F. Costin. 

3328. Broek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) P ty of young and middle-aged 
normal men: item analysis of a psychosomatic in- 
ventory. J. Geront., 1952, 7, 410-418.—A question- 
naire inventory was designed to study traits regarded 
as characteristic of individuals who develop essential 
hypertension. A group of 119 college students and 
200 business and professional men answered the 
questionnaire and the items were examined to deter- 
mine which significantly differentiated the 2 groups. 
The results permit the characterization of age 
differences in healthy men, e.g., older men are more 
self confident, less interested in physical exercise, 
more tense than the college students.—J. E. Birren. 

3329. Combs, Arthur W. (Syracuse U., N.. Y.) 
Intelligence from a = int of view. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 662-673.—This 
paper is an attempt to relate the phenomenological 
method of observation to the problem of intelligence. 
The nature of intelligence as viewed from a perceptual 
frame of reference, some limiting factors upon per- 
ception, and some implications of this approach are 
discussed.— L. N. Solomon. 

3330. Driscoll, Justin A. (Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa.) Factors in intelligence and achievement. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. viii, 56 p—A battery of tests 
was administered to 205 boys and 287 girls in the 
junior year of high school. The tests include: 
California Non Language, Grade Nine-Adult; Cali- 
fornia Language, Advanced Series, Age Eleven- 
Adult; Pintner General Ability Test, Form A; 
McManama, Exercise in Cognitive Ability, Form A; 
and Iowa High School Content Examination, Form 
L. 3 factors were found to underly the performance 
of the tests. They were identified as cognitive, 
verbal, and numerical. The calculation of the gen- 
eral factors of the groups already identified by the 
centroid method, the correlation betweer: the groups, 
the correlation of the achievement tests with the four 
groups, and the correlation between the achievement 
tests corroborated the findings of the Thurstone 
method.—G. C. Carter. 

3331. Esser, P. H. Karakterkennis en neurosen- 
leer. (Character knowledge and the science of 
neurosis). Kampen: Kok, 1952, 426, Hfi. 15,75.— 
Part II. (see 26: 4853). Extensive discussion about 
modern ce omepry oe and the problem of bein 
neurotic in view of the psychology of Klages an 
Szondi. Discussion of typologies and theories and 
introduction to the practical work of character- 
analysis. Extensive discussions about structure, 
quality and analysis of character; tests and their 
practical application, neurotic man, organic and non- 
organic hormopathies and psychoneurosis. 1250 

erences.— M. Dresden. 
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3332. Galton, Francis. Hereditary genius: an 
inquiry into its laws and wences. New York: 
Horizon Press, 1952. xxvii, 379 p. $3.75.—This 


reprint of a classic long out-of-print includes the 
prefatory chapter of the edition of 1892. 


3333. Grieger, P. L’observation de l’intelligence 
individuelle d’aprés les travaux scolaires. (Observa- 
tion of individual intelligence according to scholastic 
work.) Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1952, 7, 338-347; 413— 
420.—The author discusses a diagnosis of the form 
and power of intelligence by the methodical examina- 
tion of dissertations where one discovers 3 essential 
stages of thought: comprehension of the problem, 
invention of a solution, and the critical verification 
of the value of a new solution. This methodical 
observation of scholastic work constitutes an 
objective procedure for determining intelligence.— 
R. Piret. 

3334. Guilford, J. P., Green, R. F., Christensen, 
P. R., Hertzka, A. F., & Kettner, N. W. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles. ) A factor-analytic 
study of Navy Reasoni — with the Air Force 
Aircrew Classification Univ. Southern 
Calif. Rep. Psychol. Lab. 19088, No. 6, 23 p.—A 
battery of 32 experimental and 22 Air Force Classi- 
fication tests was administered to Air Cadets and 
Student Officers in pilot training. Tetrachoric cor- 
relations were computed between the 54 dichoto- 
mized score distributions for a sample of 395 Air 
Cadets and 343 Student Officers. 16 factors were 
extracted using Tucker’s adaptation for IBM equip- 
ment of Hotelling’s iterative procedure for determin- 
ing principal components. The Zimmerman graphic 
orthogonal method was used in rotating the axes. 
Of the factors identified, the following 4 are con- 
sidered to be in the domain of reasoning: general 
reasoning, education of correlates, education of per- 
ceptual relations, and education of conceptual rela- 
tions.—G. C. Carter. 

3335. Guilford, J. P., Hertzka, A. F., Berger, 
R. M., & Christensen, P.R. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) A factor-analytic study of evaluative 
abilities. I. Hypotheses and description of tests. 
Univ. Southern Calif., Rep. Psychol. b., 1952, No. 
7, 19 p.—Hypotheses and tests developed for a 
study of evaluative abilities by means of factor 
analysis is presented in connection with a research 
project on the aptitudes of high-level personnel. 36 
tests have been constructed, adapted, or selected to 
test the hypotheses. The battery also contains 11 
reference tests to define 7 factors not in the domain of 
evaluation. All tests are described and arranged in 
the order of the hypotheses. For every test, the 
nature of the task is explained and for most a sample 
item is given. In addition, the number of separately 
timed parts, the number of items per part, and the 
working time are listed.—G. C. Carter. 

3336. Libert, ¥Y. Etude sur les tests d’intelligence 
mécanique. (A study on tests of mechanical intel- 
ligence.) Cah. Pédag., 1952, 11, 59-76.—Tests of 
mechanical intelligence are important for the prog- 
nosis of professional results. In order to improve 
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them, it is necessary to minimize that which is 
taught in school, attend to drawings, and to improve 
the records.—R. Piret. 


3337. Wechsler, David. 
The i: of human capacities. (2nd ed.) Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1952. ix, 190 p. 
$4.00.—The principal changes in this edition (see 
10: 38) are a new chapter on human ranges in pro- 
ductive operation and one on longevity and survival. 
The chapter on the effect and burden of age has 
been expanded and considerable sections of the 
book rewritten. 181-item bibliography.—J. Buck- 


(New York U., N. Y.) 


lew. 
(See also abstract 3544, 3554) 
PERSONALITY 
3338. Bastide, Roger. The field, methods, and 
problems of the basic personality school. Brit. J. 


Sociol., 1952, 3, 1-13.—This paper is an exposition 
of and critical commentary on the theory of basic 
personality structure, referring primarily to the 
works of Kardiner. These works are related to the 
broad current of scientific thought regarding per- 
sonality and culture, and Linton’s contributions to 
Kardiner’s approach are discussed.— W. W. Charters, 
Jr. 


3339. Brownfain, John J. (VA Regional Office, 
Detroit, Mich.) Stability of the self-concept as a 
dimension of personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 597-606.—“‘All findings support the the- 
oretical prediction that S’s with stable self-concepts 
are better adjusted than those with unstable self- 
concepts.” —L. N. Solomon. 


3340. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Ratings on traits measured by a factored 
personality inventory. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 626-632.—-It is suggested that with respect 
to the 5 personality traits STDCR, self-ratings give 
a broader picture of the individual’s personality 
than peer-rating or test scores, since roommates 
tend to rate in terms of superficial kinds of behavior 
and in terms of stereotypes, and the scoring keys of 
the personality inventory yield scores which are in 
many cases too highly dependent on each other.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


pe... Dai, Bingham. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
chiatric approach to personality organiza- 
me of ny sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 44-49.—The 


behavioral phenomena encountered by the writer in 
his day-to-day experience has led him to develop a 
socio-psychological theory of personality which rec- 
ognizes the central importance of self-concepts. 
Self-concepts have socio-cultural referents. The 
self-concept developed in the primary group is at 
the base of a hierarchy of selves, and personality 
integration represents an integration of the primary 
and secondary selves. The author discusses the 
development of self-concepts and the implication of 
his point of view for mental hygiene and behavioral 
disorders.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 
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3342. Debrunner, Hugo. erotnge ane 
linieninderungen beim mannlichen 
(Changes caused by age in the lines of the hand of the 
male sex.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt, Lebens- 
gestalt., 1952, 4, 283-290.—The author believes that 
the number and location of the lines of the hand can 
indicate extroversion, introversion, as well as certain 
abnormal mental conditions. With maturity and 
growth the male hand assumes its masculine extra- 
tensive characteristics. 8 references.—T. C. Kahn. 


3343. Eichinger, Franz. Die Stellung von Jungs 
Typen der Intro- und Extraversion im System der 
Typenlehren. (The place of Jung's types of intro- 
and extraversion in the system of typologies.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 146-156. 
—The positions of 80 adults were determined in the 
typological systems of Jung, Kretschmer, Jaensch, 
Pfahler, and Krueger-Sander. The contingency co- 
efficients between Jung's types and those of each of 
the other systems were all low. The results indicate 
that Jung’s types cover partial fields of the total 
personality outside the areas covered by the other 
typologies. French and English summaries.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 

3344. Gold, Mitchell, A. An approach to the de- 
velopment of a biologic index of character structure ; 
a preliminary report of methods, techniques, an 
tentative findings. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
242-256.—Character structure is defined as the 
“total number of psychologic patterns which the 
individual has developed in his adaptive process 
within the culture.” Simultaneous recording of both 
overt and covert changes in patterns of physical 
expression and physiologic capacity under controlled 
conditions are the methods utilized in this study. 
The findings are tentative but seem to indicate a 
relationship between psychologic patterns and the 
physiologic capacity of the organism.—J. A. Stern. 

3345. Greenberg, Paul, & Gilliland, A. R. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The relationship 
between basal metabolism and . J. $00. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 3-7.—Basal metabolic rates and 
personality characteristics (as measured by compo- 
nents of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory) of 56 college students were correlated. 
Positive relationship was found with the Neurotic 
Triad and negative relationship with the Psychotic 
Triad of the MMPI. Within the normal range 
these relationships are unclear, the authors suggest 
study of extreme deviates.—J. C. Franklin. 

3346. Hastings, Philip K. An investigation into 
the relationship between visual and level 
of personal — Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 
332.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, Princeton U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 129 p., $1.61, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 2964. 

3347. Herbertz, Richard. Die “Kipenickiade”’ 
im Leben des Mannes. (The ‘Képenick’’ element 
in the life of the male.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 318-325.—The “Kope- 
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nick” element refers to an uncritical yielding to 
authority typical of Prussian militarism. It is a 
passive-dependency which exists, to some extent, in 
every man.—T. C. Kahn. 

3348. Keller, Tina. Der Mann und die Weiblich- 
keit. (The male and femininity.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952, 4, 279-282.—The 
male fears the element of femininity that exists in 
his nature. The modern emancipation of the female 
intensifies the male’s denial of his own femininity, 
and in an effort to compensate, he arouses the in- 
security of his wife. The resulting misunderstand- 
ings create marital conflict. The author recommends 
that the modern woman should seek a rediscovery 
and reimmersion into her own femininity in order to 
obtain the security necessary for her to accept the 
male hostility. In this way she would be assisting 
him in accepting femininity—even in himself.— 
T. C. Kahn. 

3349. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
L. I., N. ¥.) The role of arbitrariness in the 
frustration-aggression h esis. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 728-731.—“The investigation 
reported in this study concerns the partial repetition 
of a study by Doob and Sears in which the arbitrary 
character of the situations was unintentionally an 
unacknowledged factor. Situations (the arbitrary 
set) were drawn up which paralleled those used by 
Doob and Sears. Modifications of the arbitrary set in 
the direction of non-arbitrariness was found to reduce 
considerably the number of aggressive responses 
which were elicited. The result was interpreted to 
imply that the arbitrary character of a frustrating 
situation should be part of a theory that attempts to 
explain the relationship between frustration and 
aggression.”—L. N.S mn. 


3350. Saji, Morio. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, Japan.) 
The degree of reality in level of aspiration. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3/4), 56-69.—12 school children 
were subjects for 4 level of aspriation tasks—addi- 
tion, isolation play, block-building, and quoits— 
each presented under 5 conditions—2 situational 
and 3 with direction changes. The 3 direction verbs 
were “expect to get,” “hope to get,”’ and “will really 
get.” The “hope” direction, and the quoit and block- 
building tasks were of lower reality level. Failure 
statements were more frequent with higher reality 
level. In Japanese with English summary.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


3351. Samai,M. (U. London, Eng.) The relation 
between social attitudes and characteristics of per- 
sonality. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 3-13.—The 
scores of British students on a test of alterationism- 
preservationism in social attitudes were correlated 
with their scores on various tests of intelligence, 
personality, and value with these results. Altera- 
tionism and emotionality-introversion are signifi- 
cantly and positively correlated. Alterationist 
attitude is also significantly positively correlated 
with theoretical and with aesthetic values; nega- 
tively with religious values.—J. C. Franklin. 
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3352. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Personality and problems of adjustment. 
(2d ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
x,716p. $5.00.—In this revision (see 15: 350), there 
is a considerable amount of new material as well as 
extensive reorganization and rewriting of material 
from the first edition. 23 chapters are organized 
into ‘The foundations of personality’’ and “Selected 
problems of personal adjustment.” In Part I there 
is a restatement of learning theory and the chapter on 
theories of personality has been reorganized. In 
Part II a new chapter on the psychological problems 
of later maturity and old age has been added. 6-page 
glossary. Appendices include an outline for writing a 
case history and a list of films bearing on various 
aspects of personality.—A. J. Sprow. 


3353. Zabin, Joseph. (Columbia U., New York.) 
On the powers of models. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 430- 
439.—"‘To summarize, models are important and 
useful only in so far as they provide a framework for 
checking a given hypothesis. For this reason only 
rigorous concepts that lead to quantifiable data 
should be built into our models. The powers of 
models consist essentially of pointing the way for 
further research, and good models by their very 
nature are short lived, since the challenge they pre- 
sent to further work is bound to reveal their inade- 
quacy. Only the untestable models persist to an 
old, albeit unproductive age.’’ 7 references.—M. O. 


Wilson. 
(See also abstracts 3187, 3223) 


AESTHETICS 


3354. Austin, Garry R. The relative quality of 
best sellers. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 131-132. 
—Quality of best sellers was evaluated by calculating 
the percentage of fiction and non-fiction books from 
a standard best seller list that were included in a 
compilation of books “most worthy of the attention 
of modern American readers with at least a high 
school background.” Between 1926 and 1945 
62.5% of fiction and 54% of non-fiction best sellers 
appeared in the criterion list. Taken by 5 year 
periods the evaluated quality of both fiction and 
non-fiction has increased.—H. W. Riecken. 


3355. Bachler, Karl. Manner, Miachte und 
Diaimonen. (Men, might and demons.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt., 1952. 4, 290- 
294.—The author compares the projections of 
August Strindberg, a poet, with those of Alfred 
Kubin, an artist. Both art and literature are media 
through which similar dynamics may be expressed. 
—T. C. Kahn. 

3356. Barron, Frank. (U. Collvase, Berkeley.) 
Personality style and perceptual choice. J. Pers., 
1952, 20, 385-401.—-Graduate students were asked 
to indicate their degree of liking for 105 colored re- 
productions of European paintings. The mnt 
indicated that most of the S’s fell into two 
(1) S-group, those whose perceptual choices peared 
what is symmetrical, stable, regular, balanced, 
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predictable, clear-cut, traditional, and following some 
abstract principle personified as authority. (2) 
A-group, those whose perceptual preferences favored 
what is asymmetrical, unstable, unbalanced, whimsi- 
cal, rebellious at tradition, irrational, disordered 
and chaotic.—4:. O. Wilson. 

3357. Brenner, Arthur B. The fantasies of W. S. 
Gilbert. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 373-401.— 
Gilbert, of Gilbert and Sullivan, ‘‘took himself 
seriously as a social critic and moral philosopher, 
but he is remembered only as a humorist. All his 
moral fervor was somehow self-limiting and self- 
defeating; he had a strongly moralistic attitude, but 
no program.” In this light, as well as in reference 
to his relationship to Sullivan, the themes of Gil- 
bert’s fantasies are analyzed.— L. N. Solomon. 


3358. Bunker, Henry Alden. The Feast of 
Tantalus. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 355-372.— 
The tale of the Feast of Tantalus is considered to be 
a disguised narrative representative of the puberty 
rite stressing the mother-child separation and the 
compensation for that separation.—L. N. Solomon. 


3359. Israeli, Nathan. (Long Island U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Social interaction in creation and criti- 
cismin the fine arts. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 73-89. 
—Results of 8 experiments (using the method of 
serial production) on the creative process and criti- 
cism where the focus of interest “is the social inter- 
action between an artist and other artists, between a 
critic and other critics, between artists and critics, 
and between an audience and an artist.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 


3360. Pratt, Carroll C. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Music as the language of emotion. Washington, 
D. C.: The Library of Congress, 1952, 26 p.— 
Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Louis 
Charles Elson Memorial Fund, December 21, 1950. 
Pratt considers the inadequacies of the notions that 
(1) music contains emotions, (2) music arouses real 
emotions in the listener, (3) there are unique aes- 
thetic emotions, (4) music has projected into it the 
listener's real emotions (theory of empathy). He 
concludes that music is the language of the emotions 
in no literal sense. Music merely “sounds the way 
emotions feel.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3361. Bingham, William E., & Griffiths, William 
J., Jr. (U. Mississippi, University.) The effect of 
different environments during infancy on aduit be- 
havior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 
45, 307—312.—Rats raised from weaning to approxi- 
mately 50 days of age in the freedom of a room and 
given access to tunnels, inclined planes, and swinging 
doors were compared at a later age with animals 
raised in very small cages with respect to perform- 
ance on mazes, jumping apparatus, and emotionality 
tests. The room-raised animals were significantly 
better than the small-cage rats on some of the maze 
measures but not different on the other tests.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 
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3362. Griffiths, William J., Jr., & Stinger, William 
F. (U. Mississippi, Unwersity.) The effects of 
intense stimulation experience during infancy on 
adult behavior in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 301-306.—Rats subjected to intense audi- 
tory stimulation, temperature extremes, rapid rota- 
tion, or grid shock before weaning were tested on 
learning and emotionality problems and for sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic seizures at 60 days of age. 
No significant differences from litter-mate controls 
were noted.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

3363. James, W. T. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Observations on the behavior of new-born puppies: 
Il. Summary of movements involved in 
orientation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
329-335.—Quantitative records of the movement 
patterns of new-born puppies in their orientation 
reactions when separated = litter-mates are re- 
ported. Earliest movement patterns are circular, 
developing into partial right and left turns in the 
manner suggestive of swimming behavior in ambly- 
stoma. These are followed by backward pushing 
movements but even after the animals could stand 
circular behavior persisted until about the 23rd day. 
Tactile stimuli appear most important for orientation 
cues. (See 27: 245).—L. I. O'Kelly. 


(See also abstract 3725) 
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3364. Crane, A. R. (Teachers Coll., Armidale, 
N.S.W., Australia.) Pre-adolescent gangs: a top- 
ological interpretation. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 
113-123.—From a questionnaire given to 84 college 
students who reported they had been members of a 
gang during primary school days, the sex distribution 
within gangs, age of gang members, numerical 
strength of the gangs and rituals of gangs was found. 
The role of the gang in socialization is discussed.— 
Z. Lurta. 

3365. DuBois, Franklin S. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) The security of discipline. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 353-372.—DuBois 
traces the development of personality in the child 
with particular emphasis upon the role which disci- 
pline may be expected to play in this process. He 
concludes that as the parent succeeds in establishing 
adequate discipline, the child will succeed in the 
attainment of a sound, healthy and secure basis for 
maturity.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3366. Estvan, Frank J. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
relationship of social status, intelligence, and sex of 
ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness 
of poverty. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 46, 3-60. 
—Matched groups (on the basis of CA, IQ, sex, and 
grade in school) of 60 upper-status and 60 lower- 
status children were individually interviewed with 
regard to their responses to a picture of an economi- 
cally impoverished home-and-family setting. The 
obtained data were used to test the hypotheses that 
social-problem awareness of such an economic condi- 
tion is related to the social status, the intelligence 
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level, and the sex of 10- and 11-year-old children. 
The experimental findings support each of the three 
postulated relationships. It was also found that 
“There seems to be no fixed relationship between 
what is actually near for the individual, and what 
is psychologically near for him.” 48-item bibli- 
ography.—G. G. Thompson. 


3367. Friedman, Stanley M. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, Ohio.) An empirical study of the 
castration and oedipus complexes. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1952, 46, 61-130.—The responses of 151 
boys and 154 girls, from 5 to 16 years of age, to 
selected incomplete fables and picture-cards were 
obtained in an effort to test the validity of two 
psychoanalytic concepts: the castration and the 
oedipus complexes. On the basis of psychoanalytic 
theory a number of hypotheses about expected 
differential responses between the sexes and between 
various age groups were developed. The findings are 
interpreted as supporting the psychoanalytic con- 
cept of the castration complex in relationship to 
developmental levels, the notion that girls reeover 
more quickly from anxieties in this area, and the sup- 
position that castration anxieties are extremely 
common in children. 5 of the 6 hypotheses about 
sex and developmental variations in the oedipus 
complex are supported by the experimental findings. 
—G. G. Thompson. 


3368. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Beston, Mass.) What about the ag- 
gressive child? Child, 1952, 16, 146-149; 155—156.— 
After discussing why and in what ways aggressive 
behavior is normal in the child, the author, listing 8 
points on why the aggressive child acts as he does, 
describes clearly the underlying causes or motiva- 
tions of each. Stating that there are no definite 
hard and fast rules applying to all aggressive child- 
ren, he gives 3 general rules that may be followed in 
most cases.—S. M. A matora. 


3369. Goddard, Alice L., & Widher, Mildred C. 
Mental health reading for children. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1952, 3, June, 39-48.—Books can help children 
discover theirinterdependence with humanity through 
identification with persons in stories, biography, and 
history, to learn how they worked through difficulties 
and gain insights for their own living. There is also 
release in fantasy and fiction from the weight of 
anxieties as well as growth in understanding, toler- 
ance and appreciation in such enlarging experiences. 
Knowledge gained from reading can add to a growing 
person’s sense of worth, keep alive the joy of living, 
and broaden one’s interests. A list of books is sug- 
gested for progressing ages from 3 to 18.—P. E. 
Johnson. 


3370. Hacker, Helen Mayer. The Ishmael com- 
plex. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 494-512.— 
“The purpose of this article is to propose another de- 
velopmental pattern which will approximate more 
closely the typical elements of the American child's 
early home environment. . . . In accordance with 


these variations from the family pattern which give 
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rise to the Oedipus Complex, this paper postulates 
not a sexual attachment to the cross-sex parent, but 
a libidinal tie to both parents fused into a combined 
maternal-paternal image in which the desired quali- 
ties of both parents are preserved, and their defi- 
ciencies eliminated.”— L. N. Solomon. 


3371. Harper, Miriam Cohen. Play groups for 
children of school age. New York: Play Schools 
Association, Inc., 1952. 90 p. 75¢.—The study of 
techniques, programs and personnel of an all-day 
summer play school is the central aim of the project 
reported herein. Using leaders from both educational 
and group work backgrounds, Bronx House utilized 
preliminary training sessions, conferences, intake 
procedures, consultant caseworker, and intensive 
study of individual records. Group workers were 
found to be “in general . . . over permissive with 
children”’ while teachers were found to have difficulty 
accepting the flexible program. Leader turnover was 
‘nearly 100%,"’ but it was found that each year of 
the 4-year project brought improvement in adminis- 
tration, leadership and utilization of intake material. 
Parent participation “should be encouraged.’”’"— 
L. S. Baker. 

3372. Havighurst, Robert J., De Haan, Robert F., 
Dietrich, William F., Hackamack, Henry; Johnson, 
LaVona, & King, Robert D. A community youth 
development pr Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1952, 
75, 59 p.—This is the first in a proposed series of 
monographs on the community youth development 
program begun in September 1951 in a medium-sized 
Midwestern city by a research committee of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. The mono- 
graph describes the background of research theory 
underlying the project and reports the first six 
months of work on the proposed 10-year study. 
Then follow discussions of the origin of the program 
in the community; the types of children who are to 
be helped, including the gifted and the potentially 
maladjusted; the training program for the commu- 
nity counselors; the theory and practice of treatment; 
the screening program for the study of children; and 
finally, the design of the experiment and its influence 
on Community Youth services.—S. M. Amatora. 


3373. Henry, Jules, & Bogs, John. Child rear- 
ing, culture, and the natural world. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 261-271.—Hypothesizing that child-rear- 
ing practices produce adult personalities which will 
maintain traditional adjustments to the natural 
world, the authors present supportive observations. 
Studies of mother-child relationships among the 
Pilaga Indians of Argentina are compared with a 
study of infants and their primapara mothers in the 
immediate postpartum period in a U. S. metropolitan 
hospital. 2 tables score the cultural conflicts evi- 
denced during observation. Discussion leads to the 
conclusion that much broader observation of infant 
behavior is indicated for a real understanding of 
personality development.—C. T. Bever. 

3374. Hirota, (Kyoto U., Kyoto, 
Japan.) Experimental studies of on. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1951, 21(3/4), 70-81.—343 kinder- 
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garten children, 2 to 7 years of age, were subjects in 
3 experiments with a common task of block building. 
Experiment A was concerned with age at which com- 
petition was evident, B compared behavior of 2 and 
4 subject groups, and C studied cooperation in com- 
petitive and noncompetitive groups. In the non- 
competitive part of each experiment the children 
built without special direction, in the competitive 
part they were told to build better than the indi- 
vidual or group opponent. Intentional building 
occurs only at age 4 or higher. The idea of com- 
— was not grasped before age 4. Only 6 and 
year olds understood cooperative group work, 5 
year olds understood after repeated instruction, 4 
year olds did not understand. Group work was 
usually lead by one child and the other agreed and 
followed. Cooperation was higher in ‘‘friendly”’ 
than in “non-friendly’’ teams. In Japanese with 
English summary. 30 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


3375. Irvine, Elizabeth E. (Tavistock Clinic, 
London, Eng.) Observations on the aims and 
methods of child rearing in communal settlements in 
Israel. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 247—-275.—The social 
structure of Israel has changed the parent role so 
markedly that one may readily investigate those 
aspects of psychology and psychoanalytic doctrine 
relating to mother-child relations in early life. The 
communal settlements (Kibbutzim) are organized 
in terms of a non-family unit of living and the 
absence of a money economy. Some of the topics 
dealt with concern the effects of partial segregation 
of children, social-training, parent-child contact, 
infant feeding, toilet training, coeducation and sex- 
development, factors producing changes in child 
rearing methods, the child and the group, and the 
general nature of personality functioning. While a 
healthy, socially responsible person is the product of 
this kind of rearing, it is suggested that in the areas 
of sexual and parental relationships basic difficulties 
emerge.— R. ¥ Littman. 

3376. Kepler, Hazel. The child and his play; a 
e guide for parents and teachers. New 

ork: Funk and Wagnalls, 1952. 309 p. $3.75.— 
The play of the child is treated as a dynamic require- 
ment of his development which must provide for 
physical activity, intellectual stimulation, wholesome 
social activity, and for creative expression. After an 
introductory discussion of what play means to the 
young child and his family, the main body of the 
book gives practical advice and a wealth of ideas on 
such problems as how to choose a toy, story telling, 
creative art, music, toys made from scrap, clubs and 
gangs, comics, pets, dramatic play, indoor and out- 
door games, radio and television. Written in popu- 
lar style for those who need applicable information 
for children at different age levels.—B. Lowenfeld. 

3377. yay: Milton E. (Greater Kansas 
City (Mo.) Mental Health Foundation.) The mental 
h of adolescence in the American 

Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 394-403.— 
Some of the adolescents’ goals and the cultural 
factors which tend to interfere with their attainment 
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are presented. Lack of opportunity for emancipa- 
tion leads to a prolongation of dependency and in- 
adequate establishment of a healthy identification 
with the parent of the same sex may also be promi- 
nent contributing causes of difficulty. Failure of the 
child “‘from early infancy to relate himself to small 
units of society—specifically his family”’ has, in the 
opinion of the author, given us cause for worry over 
the ability of the developing adolescent to develop 
concepts of public service. For children and adoles- 
cents to grow up capable of assuming their place in 
world citizenry, it is important that parents and 
schools provide the kind of orientation that will en- 
hance the capacity of each to assume his personal 
role successfully.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3378. Knopf, Irwin J., & Richards,T.W. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) The child’s differentiation 
of sex as reflected in drawings of the human figure. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 99-112.—Drawings of 
40 children, aged 6 or 8 years old were analyzed. 
The drawings indicate differential treatment of the 
male and female by children in this age group. 
Initial choice of the opposite sex (in drawing) is 
thought by the authors to be associated with anxiety, 
particularly among the boys tested.—Z. Luria. 

3379. Levy, Charles S. (11551 14th Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.) Guilt and homesickness in camp. J. child 
Psychiat., 1952, 2, 252~256.—Homesickness in boys’ 
camps is often a result of insecurity in being away 
from home. The article points out that delayed ap- 
pearance of homesick behavior is frequently the 
result of guilt feelings when the child realizes that 
his enjoyment of camp has led him to temporarily 
forget home. Cases briefly mentioned responded 
well to simple interpretive therapy.—C. M. Lowuttit. 


3380. Levy, David M., & Hess, Audrey. Prob- 
lems in determining maternal attitudes toward new- 
born infants. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 273-286.—19 
mothers were observed with their babies during the 
first neonatal days and each was interviewed. The 
results were scored with a view towards ascertaining 
degree of positive maternal feeling, and correlating 
seemingly significant factors. This is regarded as a 
preliminary study leading towards a more valid 
measure of maternal attitude than a poll.—C. T. 
Bever. 

3381. Lifshitz, Adele D. (78 Fremont St., 
Gloversville, N. Y.), & Sakoda, James. Effect of 
summer camp on adolescent’s ‘maturity. J. child 
Psychiat., 1952, 2, 257-265.—The behavior of adoles- 
cent girls in summer camp is described from the point 
of view of its maturity. The observations result in 
the conclusion that in camp “two factors, the de- 
velopment of itive attitudes towards other and 
toward himself and the provision of leadership and 
situations ancduragtie mature behavior, help [the 
adolescent ] to adopt more adult patterns of be- 
havior.’’"—C. M. Loustit. 

3382. Merleau-Ponty, M. Psycho-sociologie de 
Venfant. (The psycho-sociology of the child.) Bull. 
Gr. Etud. Ps , Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 101-102; 
191-193; 24 250: 317-318; 445-450; 644-647; 756- 
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762.—This course on the relations between child 
peychology and sociology consists in the study of 
t notions regarding the development of the 
individual. Considering the notion of development 
itself, the author presents Piaget's conception on the 
development of perception and the criticisms of this 
eory from the point of view of Gestalt psychology 
as pointed out by Guillaume. The work of the psy- 
choanalysts on the development of the young girl, 
and expecially the contribution of H. Deutsch are 
evaluated. The author concludes with a discussion 
of the relations between psychoanalysis, yone 
and sociology. This series of lectures has been 
lished in the form of notes taken by rene Ss ss 
D. Bélanger. 


3383. Merleau-Ponty, M. Les relations avec 
autrui chez l’enfant. (The relation of the child with 
others.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1950-51, 4, 100; 186-191; 372-379; 439-444; 630- 
644; 747-756.—The way in which the child assumes 
his relations with the familial constellation is revealed 
by the type of perception and cognition formed by 
him. Starting from this general assumption, the 
author studies the child from the data yielded by 
different sources mainly psychoanalytical and anthro- 
pological. The different stages of development (0 to 
6 months; 6 months to 3 years; the crisis of the 3-year- 
old) are reviewed. The relations between the child 
and his parents are closely studied; the work of 
Freud, Glover, A. Freud, M. Klein, Spitz, Mead, and 
Kardiner is presented and evaluated. This forms a 
series of lectures reported from students notes.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3384. Philippon, O. L’influence du cinéma sur 
enfance et l’adolescence, l’enquéte nationale 
francaise. (The influence of moving pictures on the 
child and the adolescent, national French inquiry.) 
Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1952, 7, 526-530.—The problems 
which concern the influence of movies on youth are 
those of fatigue, remembrances, the subconscious, 
and emotion. For the most part films present danger 
to youth from a nervous and mental point of view. 
All youths who frequent the movies more than once 
per week must be supervised from the psychiatric 
point of view.—R. Piret. 

3385. Saco, Gustavo. personalidad. 
(Character and slots ae -) In eee Gustavo, 
Elementos de psicolo de la adolescencia, (see 27: 
3386), 111-121.—The gdh he of adolescence includes 
many obstacles for youth. The counselor must aid 
young persons to gain self-confidence and widsom 
in solving their problems.—H. L. Latham. 


3386. Saco, Gustavo. Elementos de psfcologia 


de la adolescencia, Vol. 1. sar ee of tne peyeho! 
of adolescence, Vol. 1.) Guatemala: torial 


del Ministerio de Educacién Péblica, 1952. 138 p. 
—This elementary text on adolescent psychology is 
suited for teachers in training for high school in- 
struction. Factors of personality are described and 
counsels on management are frequently presented in 
the 10 chapters.—H. L. Latham. 
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3387. Schneider, Ernst. Entwicklung der Liebes- 
t des Mannes und ihre Stérungen. (De- 

velopment of the male sex capacity and its disorders.) 
Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. estalt., 1952, 
4, 273-278.—The young boy’s desire to actually 
marry his mother is a phase in the sexual development 
of the male. Incomplete emancipation of this de- 
sire and resulting complications, such as guilt and 
regression, lead to neurosis. The author suggests 
30 psychology as a therapeutic measure.—T. C. 

ahn. 

3388. Sewell, ba sang H. ie Wisconsin, ae 
son.) Infant training 
child. Amer. J. a ag 1982. 150-1 on The 
claims of the Freudians regarding e importance of 
infant training to personality adjustment were 
tested empirically by setting up a series of null 
hypotheses concerning the relationship of specific 
infant disciplines, undergone by 162 farm children 
of old American stock, to subsequent personality 
adjustments. The findings indicate that none of the 
disciplines was significantly related to childhood 
personality adjustment as measured in this study.— 
D. L. Glick. 


3389. Walters, James, & Ojemann, Ralph H. 
(Oklahoma A & M Coll., Stillwater.) A study of the 
components of adolescent attitudes concerning the 
role of women. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 101-110,— 
Reliable tests constructed to show “what attitudes 
adolescents express when presented with a variety 
of situations in each of which they can place the 
women in a superordinate, partnership, and subor- 
dinate role’’ were given a mid-western high school 
students. ‘They chose the nership role in ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the cases for sister .. . 
the per cent placing wives in a subordinate role was 
higher than for sisters. When the responses of boys 
and girls were compared it was found that boys 
would place girls more frequently in a superordinate 
position in the education area than would girls, 
while girls would place girls more often in a partner- 
ship role in both work and education areas. The 
partnership role tended to be somewhat more popu- 
lar with girls than with boys.”—J. C. Franklin. 

3390. Williams, Irene H. Strengthening family 
life: how much can the teacher do? Child Welfare, 
1952, 31, 3-6.—Admitting that the child’s basic 
needs for love and security must be met at home, the 
author tries to make the teacher understand specifi- 
cally that she can contribute and how she can go 
about doing it. Some concrete ideas for defining the 
teacher’s responsibility for the total development of 
the child are given.—S. M. Amatora. 

3391. ry Leontine R. (New York School of 
Social Wor Y.) Emotional factors in 
Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3, June, 31-37.—The test of 
successful adoption i is the urpose the child is meant 
to serve. If the childi is only a means to an end, such 
as saving a failing marriage, he will not thrive on this 
exploitation. Parents are better able to provide a 
healthy home for an adopted child when they are 
themselves happy people, who respect themselves 
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and other persons, with consideration and under- 
standing of the feelings of others. If they love the 
child for himself and for the joy he brings in the 
natural course of growing up, there is good reason 
for him to do his best.—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 3222, 3232, 3328, 3539, 3778) 
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3392. Cushing, J.G. N. Problems of retirement. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 449-455.—Forced 
upon us as a result of the continued lengthening of 
the life span, retirement is now one of our major 
problems in mental health. So far as its effect upon 
the individual is concerned, numerous factors such 
as the degree of adjustment, causes for retirement 
and the role which his work has come to play in his 
life are of fundamental importance. Suitable plan- 
ning by the individual, his family, his employer, and 
his community will result in minimizing any unto- 
ward effects. It is further suggested that the retired 
should have a hand in planning a suitable program 
for retirement.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3393. David, Preston, & Baxt, Roland. ( Federa- 
tion Employment Service, New York.) Techniques 
in the placement of older workers. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 410-414.—The placement of older 
workers brings many problems, the solution for some 
of them are suggested by the experience of the Fed- 
eration Employment Service briefly reviewed in this 
article —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3394. Dykman, R. A., Heimann, E. K., & Kerr, 
W.A. (1735 Waverly Way, Balitmore, Md.) Life- 
time worry patterns of three diverse adult cultural 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 91-100.—‘‘The 
reported ‘lifetime’ worry patterns of two samples of 
adult males—a successful group and a psychologically 
casualty group—l[are compared ] with a criterion 
group of male psychologists.’ 17 worries were 
studied, 9 in all 3 samples. The time patterns of 
these 9 worry topics for the 3 groups correlated: 
businessmen-psychologists .78; businessmen-Skid 
Row .45; and psychologists-Skid Row .53. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic worry is the most frequently reported of all 
worries for all groups” but ‘‘the higher correlation 
between the two ‘successful’ groups tends to suggest 
that a certain sequence pattern of maximal worry 
topics is characteristic of successful individuals.’’— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3395. Frucht, Ad.-H. (U. Leipzig, Germany.) 
Der Alterseinfluss auf die Correlation der Vorginge 
beim Stehen. (Influence of age on the correlation 
of factors in stance.) Z. Altersforsch., 1952, 6, 129- 
147.—An investigation was made of the stance of 
men and women in an effort to assay the extent of 
age changes in the central nervous system. In 
particular, body sway measurements were made on 
2500 individuals, age 15 to 70 years. Vector analyses 
were made of the measurements to secure the fre- 
quency and amplitude of movements to maintain 
the upright stance; the total summation of move- 
ments was also determined. Men of all ages prefer 
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a tense stance and show a steady increase in move- 
ments until senility. Women show a relaxed free 
moving stance in youth although in the fourth de- 
cade they adopt a tense stance.—J. E. Birren. 


3396. Gilbert, Jeanne G. (191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Understanding old age. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1952. ix, 422 p. $5.00.—The 
organization of this book makes it suitable for use 
as a textbook in courses on aging and as a reference 
work for professional persons concerned with prob- 
lems of the aging. While the psychological changes 
of later life are emphasized, much space is given to 
the physical changes of aging. The author's position 
is that, “‘An acquaintance with the medical problems 
of aging provides a necessary basis for understanding 
intellectual, emotional, and psychosexual changes 
and the resulting changes in the social relations of 
the older age group.” There are 3 major divisions 
to the book, ““Normal life changes in aging,” ‘“‘Ab- 
normal life changes in aging,’’ and “Professional 
work with the aging."’ Each of the chapters in these 
divisions contains a large bibliography. A detailed, 
15-page subject index permits easy reference to the 
many psychological, physiological, and physical 
changes of aging discussed in the text.—J. E. Birren. 

3397. Granick, Samuel. (2202 64th St., Brook 

N. Y. ) Adjustment of older people in two Florida 
communities. J. Geront., 1952, 7, 419-425.—Living 
conditions and personal adjustments of persons over 
60 years were studied in 2 Florida communities of 
different socioeconomic composition. Although the 
group with more money could live more comfort- 
ably, . their health, family status, attitudes, 
and ways of spending their time do not seem . . . 

to differ from those less well off financially.—J. E. 
Birren. 

3398. Hollender, Marc H. (U. Iilinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago.) Individualizing the aged. Soc. 
Casewk, 1952, 33, 337-342.—2 major topics are 
discussed: (1) some of the important psychological 
considerations which should be borne in mind by 
those who work with older people, such as reactions 
to loss of self-esteem, and reactions to increased 
dependent needs, and (2) aspects of therapy.— 
L. B. Costin. 


3399. Indelman, Rochelle. (Jewish Community 


Services of Queens-Nassau, N. Y.) The application 
of two basic case work conc in work with older 
persons. Jewish soc. Serv. art., 1952, 28, 388- 


395.—The concepts of “time” and “self-responsibil- 
ity’’ are, in the opinion of Indelman, fundamental in 
dealing with the problems of the aging. 2 cases are 
presented to illustrate the application of these con- 
cepts in working with older people. The time used 
by the social worker ‘‘to control my relationship to 
them" and “the self-responsibility exercised by the 
client to control the help they wanted" ap to 
support, in a limited fashion, the author's belief in 
the importance of these concepts in dealing with the 
older people —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3400. S.A., & John. Sex after 
forty. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1952. 200 p. 
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$3.50.—Emotional tensions, hormones, romance and 
intercourse after forty, cancer, and biological changes 
with their accompanying anxieties are discussed. 
An atlas of male and female anatomy and 20 case 
histories are included.—M. Ellermann. 


3401. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, Jil.) A com- 
parison of factors in the personal adjustment of old 
people in ye awpe church homes for the aged and 
old outside of institutions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 195-203.—Sample selection and 
biases limit the findings of this study of the attitudes 
and activities of institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized aged. The results while mixed definitely 
suggest “that the aged living in their own homes 
have a better adjustment than the aged living in 
Protestant homes for the aged." —J. C. Franklin. 


3402. Ravin, Louis H. (U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Problems of 
and placement of older workers. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 415-422.—Ravin discusses the 
problems of the aging with reference to the economy 
of the community, the impact of age on the indi- 
vidual, the effect on the cultural milieu, on employ- 
ability, and the role which counseling, guidance and 
the Employment Service may play in resolving some 
of the present-day complexities centered around the 
aged.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3403. Schwartz, Meyer. 
Philanthropies, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Communal plan- 
ning for the mentally iit 3 in Jewish homes for the 
aged. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 378-387.— 
A questionnaire relative to the admission and re- 
tention policies observed with reference to aged in- 
dividuals suffering from mental disease or serious 
emotional disorders was returned by 13 of 25 homes 
for aged. The results point to a trend indicating 
that the percentage of such cases is substantial with 
the mild” case tending | to be retained in the institu- 
tion and the “serious” ones being discharged to 
friends, relatives and at times to State mental in- 
stitutions. The author emphasizes the need for 
careful study and planning to establish the most 
effective communal program for meeting the 
mentally ill aged.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3404. Verburg, Wallace A. (U. Kansas.) Voca- 
tional interests of retired YMCA Secretaries. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 254-256.—Vocational 
interests of 131 retired and 134 active YMCA gen- 
eral secretaries were measured by the Strong test. 
No significant differences obtained between 1951 
mean standard scores on 15 interest scales for retired 
and active groups. A tendency for both employed 
and retired YMCA secretaries to score ghtly 
higher over a 24-year period on the social acm 
teacher and public administrator scale was noted. 
Retired secretaries had changes in scores on most 
scales which were numerically less than those for 
employed secretaries but their 1951 scores were very 
similar to those of employed secretaries. The ob- 
servation that M-F scores for groups of older men, 
both active and retired, tend to be more feminine 
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than those for younger men supports previous find- 
ings.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3405. Weiss, Joseph. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago, IU.) Employment problems of older work- 
ers. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 425-427.— 
A summary of the problems as encountered by older 
workers and the part which counseling may play in 
retraining, reorienting and placement of the older 
person in industry.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 3197, 3246, 3328, 3706, 
3731, 3775) 
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3406. Ackoff, Russell L. (Case Inst. Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) Scientific method and social sci- 
ence —East and West. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1952, 75, 
155-160.—"*. . . examination of American and 
Soviet science leaves one with the impression that in 
both cultures, the social sciences are considerably 
underdeveloped . . . that political influence on the 
social sciences is very intense ... that the free 
development of these sciences is being suppressed.” 
Evidence in support of these observations and the 
way “methodology is involved in this deliberate 
stunting of the growth of the social sciences” are 
presented, along with explanations for these condi- 
tions.—B. R. Fisher. 

3407. Allen, Philip J. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) The leadership pattern. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
1952, 17, 93-96.—Leadership studies which are 
oriented toward longitudinal role analyses are needed 
in place of trait and situational analyses. The 
author describes a case in which the greater leader- 
ship capacity of one identical twin in adulthood in 
comparison with the other twin is related to his 
dominance in the childhood family situation.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3408. Alvarez Andrews, Oscar. Introduccién al 
estudio de las fuerzas sociales. (An introduction to 
the study of social forces.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 
14(1), 31-41.—-Sociology is a practical science. It is 
an organic product of each culture. For that reason 
the sociology of a group is not usually understood 
by other groups. If it is desired that the science of 
sociology be valid for all peoples and epochs, the 
sociologist needs to avoid local details and regional 
peculiarities, ard to search for those factors which 
repeat themselves in different peoples and periods. 
—E. Sdénches-Hidalgo. 

3409. Asch, Solomon E. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Social psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 
xvi, 646 p., $5.50.—With the view that neither be- 
haviorism nor psychoanalysis have supplied an ade- 
quate foundation for social psychology, the author 
re-examines fundamental concepts in terms of 
Gestalt theory. The volume is divided into 5 parts: 
the doctrines of man; organization in psychological 
events; human interaction; social needs; and, effects 
of group conditions on judgments and attitudes, 
which represents a full rt of the author's own 
recent experimental studies. Major emphasis is 
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placed upon investigation at the conscious level of 
concepts and problems, and there is expressly no 
attempt to offer an exhaustive review.—H. P. 
David. 

3410. Bass, Bernard M., & Klubeck, Stanley. 
Effects of seating arrangement on leaderless group 
discussions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 724— 
727.—"The purpose of the present study was to 
analyze the relationships, if any, that exist between 
the particular seat a participant had during an 
initially leaderless discussion and the leadership 
status he attained, as estimated by two observers. 
. . . It was inferred from these results that, for 
inverted V arrangements, when effects of a person's 
outside status were eliminated, the particular seat a 
person occupied was of negligible importance in 
determining a participant’s tendencies to attain 
leadership status during the course of the discussion.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


3411. Bates, Frederick L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Status and priority as tests of demo- 
cratic society: an operational analysis. Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 34-38.—3 elements attached to 
status pairs (enforcement, initiation, and emphasis 
priorities) may be used to classify these pairs. The 
priorities are defined in terms of previously defined 
terms such as status, rights, and obligations and a set 
of assumptions associated with these terms. Various 
combinations of the 3 different kinds of priorities 
(each of which has subtypes) may be used to estab- 
lish a typology of status systems of societies, which 
are related to their political forms. Totalitarian 
and democratic systems represent polar extremes in 
the assignment of these priorities in combination.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3412. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Science, culture, and society. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 
273-287.—‘‘Science is one faith and has one great 
commandment. The faith is... that man can 
control his future in his own interest.’’ The com- 
mandment is to ignore, as scientist, all ends other 
than control. The scientist, however, has many 
roles, and he should resist attempts to deprive him 
of them. There is no single scientific method, and 
the social sciences can not be reduced to the physical 
or to the biological. Culture, primarily a human 
accomplishment, derives from man’s symbolic ca- 
pacities and is the “‘large-scale’’ source of human 
variability. Though society and culture are related, 
neither completely determines the other.—H. Ruja. 


3413. Cantor, Nathaniel. Skills in conference 
leadership. Personnel J. 1952, 31, 135-137.—A 
workshop for training directors and personnel man- 
agers on developing skills in conference leadership 
emphasi the nature of the learning process and 
the role of the leader in guiding the learning process. 
Discussion centered around the reasons for the re- 
sistance to change and methods of overcoming it. 
When the conference leader develops an accepting 
atmosphere, the usual defenses against change can 
be broken down and anxieties relieved, so that learn- 
ing can take place. The skillful leader may then 
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clarify the unconscious feelings of the members of 
the group.— M. B. Mitchell. 


3414. Cooper gD ae, h B., & Michiels, Lawrence J. 
(San Jose St. Co alif. ) A study of attitudes as 
functions of objective knowledge. J. soc. Psychol., 


1952, 36, 59-71.—“Approximately 100 subjects 
ranked 30 national groups with respect to preference 
and presumed knowledge. Then they were given a 
15-item multiple choice knowledge test on each of 
the 30 national groups. The same procedure was 
employed with a different group of subjects for 30 
sports."’ In the former ego-involved situation results 
indicated “estimations of knowledge were not de- 
pendent upon the amount of objective knowledge,” 
whereas in the latter non-ego-involved situation 
“subjects were realistic in their estimates of knowl- 
edge and knowledge was the dominant factor in 
making preference evaluations.”—J. C. See 

3415. Durandin, M. Problémes de chol 
sociale. ( Problems of social psychology.) Bull. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 254-256; 329- 
335; 383-387; 511-522; 662-674.— Different prob- 
lems of social psychology are presented: opinion, 
attitude, propaganda, rumor, testimony. The 
author compares and evaluates the various methods 
and techniques available for the study of these prob- 
lems. These articles are a series of lectures as sum- 
marized from the notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 

3416. Eisenstadt, S. N. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel.) The process of absorption of new immi- 
grants in Israel. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 223-246.— 
The predisposition to change one’s role expectations 
must be considered in any study of culture contact 
or enculturation. These predispositions are related 
in this study to the “structure of the absorbing 
country,” Israel. Interviews with Oriental Jews 
were conducted in order to ascertain their level of 
frustration-tolerance which was taken to be the most 
satisfactory index of a favorable attitude toward 
change. The manifestations of frustration tolerance 
are identified as ego-integrity (little complaining, 
high inititative) and flexibility of levels of aspiration 
(open mindedness and reality oriented). It was 
found that the degree of family cohesiveness, the 
nature of the Jewish community from which the 
immigrants had come, sex, age, and marital status 
were positively related to the kind of attitude 
possessed by the immigrants. Finally, the degree of 
flexibility displayed was asserted to be related to the 
degree of investment in status and status symbols.— 
R. A. Litiman. 

3417. Fabregat-Caineo, Roberto. Dos apuntes 
sociolégicos de actualidad. (Two notes on the 
sociology of the present time.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 
1952, 14(1), 7-14.—Modern guild regrouping has 
already caused a dislocation between the political 
and the social. Guilds have reappeared as auto- 
nomic forces disconnected from the social scene. 
The possibility of educating the guild so that it can 
serve the whole society is briefly discussed. A 
psychological point of view of inflation is offered in 
which a great portion of the guilt in the rise of black 
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market is thrown upon consumers. No black market 
can sustain itself without the collaboration of clients. 
Consumers have thus lent themselves to speculation, 
stimulating a dangerous cycle within which norms 
and controls are ee, —E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 


3418. Frederi (Roscoe B. Jackson 
setter my bn se wer Me.) Perceptual home- 
ostasis and distr tion in puppies. J. 


Pers., 1952, 20, 472-477. —In one group, each puppy 
was confined alone in a small box for 3 trials of 5 
minutes, resulting in a mean of 211 yelps per puppy 
per trial. In the other, each puppy was treated 
similarly except that it was confined with another 
puppy, giving a corresponding mean of 30 yelps. 
The difference was significant beyond the 1% level. 
The results are explained in terms of the assumption 
that reestablishment of perceptually homeostatic 
conditions may be accomplished even under stress 
through the introduction of a familiar object, the 
companion puppy.—M. O. Wilson. 

3419. Gorden, Raymond L. (U. North Dakota, 
Grand Forks.) Interaction between attitude and the 
definition of the situation in the expression of opin- 
ion. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 50-58.—24 
residents of a cooperative living project completed 
an ostensibly anonymous questionnaire concerning 
opinion of Russia. These private responses were 
compared with public responses to the same ques- 
tion uring an interview in the presence of all 
other residents. Immediately following each public 
interview, respondents checked a sheet indicating 
their estimates of group opinion (i.e., their ‘‘definition 
of the situation’). Respondents correctly estimated 
the direction of group opinion in relation to their 
own opinion but tended to underestimate the degree 
of discrepancy, and respondents’ public opinion 
tended to compromise the difference between their 
private opinion and their estimate of group opinion. 
Case studies of extreme conformists and non-con- 
formists suggested that four factors differentiate 
them: (1) degree of identification with the group, 
(2) conception of group attitude toward non-con- 
formity, (3) own role i group, (4) negativism.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3420. Grasse, M. Structure et évolution des 
sociétés animales. (The structure and evolution of 
animal societies.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Unio. 
Paris, 1950-51, 4, 109-114; 209-213; 257-263; 457- 
463; 687-697.—True animal society (in which there 
is intraspecific interaction) i is distin “The nat from all 
other forms of animal groupings. nature of the 
stimuli responsible for this social attraction, the 
nature (innate or acquired) of this attraction itself 
and the relation between the latter and sexual at- 
traction are examined in the light of different in- 
vestigations: Parr, Bowen, Lorenz, Tinbergen, 
Russell, Fabre, Wheeler, Kéhler, Zuckermann, and 
Carpenter. The physiological consequences of social 
life on the individual are given in detail and here 
again the work of a group of scientists is sum- 
marized. This series of lectures is reported from the 


notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 
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3421. Hinshaw, Robert Patton. The relationship 
of information and opinion to age. Dissertation 
Absir., 1952, 12, 333.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1944, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 80 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2970. 

3422. Jenkins, David Hibbs. An of the 
valence of the group and some rela to in- 
dividual . Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 333- 
334.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 169 p., $2.11, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3584. 

3423> Jennings, Eugene E. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Forced leadership training. Personnel 
J. 1952, 31, 176-179.—2 groups of 20 production 
supervisors were given 16 training sessions. In one 
group, the trainees were required to develop a case 
study the solution for which was presented by small 
groups. The leaders who developed, and were 
identified by their presentation of the results, were 

laced in the same group during the next session 
orcing the emergence of more leaders. In the con- 
trol group, the conference leader presented a problem 
and helped bring out a solution. 6 months later 
more of the members of the experimental group than 
of the control group were ranked in the upper half 
of the group by their supervisors. Reliability of the 
method was indicated by a correlation of +.89 for 
the tendency to assume leadership when the process 
was repeated with the same group.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3424. Karpf, Fay B. American social ology 
—1951. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 187-193.— 
During the more than 4 decades since the publication 
of the first volumes on social psychology by Ross 
and McDougall social psychology has become a 
popular and highly diversified subject. The 2-sided 
approach represented by these 2 early volumes con- 
tinues, with more recent contributions from the 
fields of psychiatry and anthropology. The resulting 
complexity of subject matter contributes to difficul- 
ties and precipitates special problems of integration 
and unification, reflected in current views of motiva- 
tion, the recent “‘culture and personality” movement, 
and the developing interdisciplinary approach to 
social-psychological problems.—D. L. Glick. 

3425. Kay, Lillian Wald. (820 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) Civilian morale and 
civil defense: some ological considerations. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 185-194.—"‘A review of 
the pertinent literature leads to these suggestions: 
1. As soon as a locality has a civil defense program 
there should be a definition of the various tasks and 
a system for screening volunteers. 2. Programs of 
realistic public information, within the limits of 
national security, should be encouraged. 3. All 
programs for mental hygiene and recreation should 
be encouraged. 4. Officials, and others, who try to 
influence public opinion should first ascertain the 
state of current opinion. 5. A p m of research 
. .. should be encouraged. ..." 66-item bibli- 
ography.—J. C. Franklin. 
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3426. Kerr, Willard A. (Jilinois Institute Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Untangling the liberalism-con- 
servatism continuum. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 
111-125.—Based on analysis of the General Attitu- 
dinal Values Profiles of 246 Tulane University men, 
“Liberalism-Conservatism is shown to be not a 
unitary dimension of personality but a complex 
group of relatively independent continua, five of 
which are separately identified as political, economic, 
religious, social, and aesthetic."-—J. C. Franklin. 

3427. Kohler, Fred. Evolution and human des- 
tiny. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 120 
p. $2.75.—In this essay the author presents a thesis 
of social organization and the future of man which 
begins with the formation of inorganic matter by a 
reduction of entropy in the universe and leads 
through a continuing evolution marked by increasing 
organization of matter integrated into new forms 
e.g., virus molecules, unicellular organisms, metazoa, 
to man. Certain animals in varying degree have 
evolved social organization in which the organization 
rather than the individual is important. In man 
there has been developing such a social organization 
and we are at present in the midst of an integration 
which leads to social organization as a new evolution- 
ary biological entity.—C. M. Louttit. 

3428. Lagache, Daniel. Psychologie de la vie 
sociale. (The psychology of social life.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 106-108; 
194—203; 251-253; 319-323; 647-653.—These lec- 
tures are reported from students’ notes. The dis- 
cussion can best be described by the quotation of the 
various chapter headings: the psycho-sociological 
study of communities; the study of group dynamics; 
the psychology of social life and group dynamics; 
morale; leadership; the question of emotion in group 
participation; frustration and aggression.—D. Bé- 
langer. 

3429. Levai, Blaise. A study of group discussions 
among Indian students on a controversial subject. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1952, 12, 273-274.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 87 p., $1.09, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3586. 

3430. McCurdy, Harold G., & Lambert, Wallace 
E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The efficiency 
of small human groups in the solution of problems 
requiring genuine co-operation. J. Pers., 1952, 20, 
478-494.—The results indicate that groups do not 
work more successfully with problems than do in- 
dividuals and that this is true regardless of the form 
of organization used in this experiment. The ap- 
parent difference between these results and those 
presented in the literature is discussed. 12 refer- 
ences.—M. O. Wilson. 

3431. McIntyre, Charles J. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Acceptance by others and its 
relation to acceptance of self and others. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 624-625.—“The sociometric 
device used appears to be a fairly reliable method 
with a good face validity in discriminating indi- 
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viduals in a dormitory situation who are highly or 
poorly accepted in the group in which they live.” 
It was found that attitudes towards self and others 
are positively and significantly correlated.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3432. Maier, Norman R. F., & Solem, Allen R. 
The contribution of a discussion leader to the quality 
of group thinking: the effective use of minority 
opinions. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 277-288.—It was 
postulated that the permissive leader of a group fre- 
quently up-grades the quality of his group's work by 
encouraging minority persons to express their views. 
2 groups, one permissively led and the other leader- 
less but with a non-participating observer (both 
leader and observer having been selected by the sub- 
jects) were given a mathematical problem to solve. 
The 353 subjects were undergraduate students in a 
psychology course and were divided into 67 separate 
groups. Subjects recorded their answers to the 
problem both before and after group discussions oc- 
curred. In both cases discussion increased the num- 
ber of correct answers. Groups with leaders showed 
more improvement, however; this was especially 
marked for the case where the minority members of a 
group were initially correct.—R. A. Littman. 

3433. Meadows, Paul. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Teorfas sobre la cultura de masas. (Theories on the 
culture of the masses.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 
14(1), 99-114.—The 3 principle forms of describing 
and interpreting the culture of the society of the 
masses are discussed: (1) numerical (the mass as 
number); (2) psychological (the mass as crowd); 
and (3) organizationai (the mass as organization).— 
E. Sénches-Hidalgo. 

3434. Mendelsohn, Harold, & Crespi, Irving. 
(State U. New York, Endicott.) The effect of autistic 
pressure and institutional structure on preference in 
a choice situation. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 109- 
123.—College subjects were asked what combination 
of 2 colors they liked best. Later they were asked 
to suggest preferred color combinations for college 
colors. It was found that while “generalized cul- 
tural influence on reasons for choices remained con- 
stant in both the autistic and the institutional situ- 
ations,” the 81% change in color preference from the 
autistic to the institutional situation “‘reflected the 
influence of the social definition of the situation” 
on color choices.—J. C. Franklin. 

3435. Nisbet, Robert A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Conservatism and . Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 58, 167-175.—Philosophical conservatism is 
the major source, historically, of sociological interest 
in the social group, status, integration, social func- 
tion, and processes of disintegration and insecurity. 
In its reaction to the French Revolution, industrial- 
ism, individualism, and secularism, conservatism re- 
directed attention to those traditional and com- 
munal areas of society that the rationalists had neg- 
lected or disparaged. Through Comte and Le Play 
these conservative interests and insights were trans- 
mitted to Durkheim, who incorporated them into a 
more scientific framework of study.—D. L. Glick. 
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3436. Prothro, E. wines — U. Beirut, 
Lebanon.) Cultural d to 
action research. J. soc. Psychol., fos2, 35, 215. 
—An extended argument that “complete deter- 
minism involving the helplessness of man and the 
consequent futility of psychological action research 
is unnecessary to a science of culture. It is assump- 
tion at best and cannot be substantiated either by 
available facts or by an extrapolation of the history 
of science.” ‘With the recognition of divergent 
phenomena has come the nition that deter- 
minism is not a universal magic.’’ Accordingly, the 
“job of the culturologists . . . involves research 
rather than the promotion of determinism.’’—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3437. Ratcliffe, T. A. The function of discussion 
ww Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1952, 4(2), 

9-64.—"‘Three ible functions of a discussion 
group [in the MH ] could be described :—as a 
means of increasing a member's sense of participa- 
tion in an organization or a meeting; as a means of 
aay together factual information and opinions 
om many varied sources. .., or as a means of 
reducing the inter-personal tensions which always 
will occur when multi-national and multi-professional 
groups meet together and, thereby, promoting good 
trans-national and trans-professional relationships.” 
Differences in therapeutic and long-term group dis- 
cussion techniques and those required by the nec- 
essarily short-term discussion groups in the WFMH 
are noted and suggestions for making them more 
effective are made.—J. C. Franklin. 

3438. Timasheff, N.S. (Fordham U., New York.) 
The basic concepts of sociology. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952, 58, 176-186.—Examination of the treatment 
of concepts in 16 representative monographs and 
textbooks in sociology and cultural anthropology 
published since 1930 indicates that despite confusion 
in terminology there is agreement on the basic con- 
cepts. Most definitions of social interaction, social 
relationship, social group, social norm, status, role, 
attitude, value, function, and culture may be re- 
stated so as to be generally acceptable. Each con- 
cept must be critically appraised before being ad- 
mitted to that uniform conceptual scheme whose 
attainment would attest the scientific nature of 
sociology.—D. L. Glick. 

3439. Turner, Ralph H. (U. Calif., Los Angeles.) 
Moral judgment: a study in roles. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 70-77.—Students were asked to de- 
scribe their reactions to 2 hypothetical situations in 
which a person has violated a moral norm, once as 
though they were the principal actor and once as 
though they were a close friend of the principal actor. 
One situation involved theft of $500 while the other 
involved a premarital sexual union. The studente’ 
free responses provided a basis for constructing 
typologies of role behavior (with respect to their 
friend) and of behavioral adjustment (with respect to 
their own misdemeanor). Interrelationships of 
types of reaction in the various situations suggests 
that personality types may emerge—persons who 
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feel personally implicated in the misdeeds of others, 
persons with a high degree of ‘‘social responsibility,” 
and moralistic persons with high interpersonal 
loyalty.—W. W. vest mea Jr. 


Chapel’ Hit . ‘ts Caney te for PSL het cieenent™ Soot 
pe eory ers oct 
Forces, 1952, 31, 9-13.—*“There is great need for the 
development of ‘integrated theory of a high order to 
serve as a ‘binder’ for demography’s eces and 
particularized findings.”” The functional values that 
such theory would have for demographers are dis- 
cussed, and its beginning outlines are perceived. In 
particular, it is suggested that the “dynamics of 
population need to be integrated with some basic 
theory of social change.”—B. R. Fisher. 


3441. Whittaker, Edna M., Gilchrist, J. C., & 
Fischer, Jean W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Per- 
ceptual defense or response suppression? J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 732-733.—". .. 
Thresholds are raised for tabooed words by a sort of 
response suppression rather than perceptual de- 
fense. . . . In light of these facts, it would seem 
that the use of word recognition thresholds of 
tabooed words as indexes of hypotheses such as 
‘perceptual defense’ is a highly questionable prac- 
tice.”"— L. N. Solomon. 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


3442. Alpert, Harry. (U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. C.) Some observations on the 
sociology of sampling. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 30- 
33.—"“My basic thesis is that sociological theory 
must enter into, govern, and guide the development 
of the appropriate sample design for a given survey 
purpose,” where social structural elements are in- 
volved. Quota sampling, cluster sampling, and se- 
lection of appropriate respondent are discussed from 
this viewpoint. Comment is made on the influence 
of fashion in the inappropriate and faulty use fre- 
quently made of currently popular techniques.— 
B. R. Fisher. 


3443. Anderson, Dale. Roper’s field interview- 
ing organization. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 263- 
272.—The author is field director for Elmo Ro 
He describes the duties and functions of various 
staff jobs in the organization and details the pro- 
cedures employed in training new interviewers and 
working with experienced ones. Some data on the 
results of the program are included.—_H. W. Riecken. 


3444. Ash, & Abramson, Edward. (Penn- 
syluania State Coll., State College.) The effect of 
anonymity of attitu estionnaire r ae s 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 722-—723.—‘‘Al- 
though the sample employed is relatively small, the 
conclusion seems warranted that the verbally ex- 
pressed attitudes of college students, as recorded on 
scales relating to ethnocentrism, political-economic 
conservatism, and anti-Negro prejudice, are not 
biased in either a more ‘pro’ or more ‘anti’ direction 
as a result of the requirement that they sign the 
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scales, thus identifying themselves.”"—L. N. Solo- 


mon. 
3445. Barioux, rea gb research ; a method 
for the selection, evaluation of inter- 


viewers. Publ. mo pin. Onort., 1952, 16, 128-130.— 
Agency procedures for selection are briefly discussed 
and some of the qualities considered essential for a 
good interviewer are mentioned. The use of trial 
interviews and a “trap question” in training are 
described, and a technique for evaluating interviewer 
performance, based on number of refusals and num- 
ber of technical errors, is reported. Continuous 
training proceeds by informing interviewers of the 
evaluated quality of their performances.—H. W. 
Riecken. 


3446. Batson, E. (U. Cape Town, South Africa.) 
A note on certain internal checks employed by the 
social survey of Cape Town. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1951, 2, 112-117.—As internal checks on sampling 
this survey employed the principle of random batch- 
ing of the sample. ‘The field work is completed 
every few weeks by each investigator constituting a 
complete random sub-sample of the survey universe.” 
In this way a number of independent batches of the 
random sample have been investigated and ana- 
lyzed. Random batching involves some increase in 
the costs of the field work; but the increase is not 
great and is offset by statistical advantages and 
economy. Subsequent steps of the work confirmed 
earlier estimates,—lending precision to the method. 
— N. De Palma. 


3447. Bresson, M. Techniques de psychologie 
de la vie sociale. (Techniques of the psychology of 
social life.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 
1951, 4, 204-206; 253-254; 323-329; 381-383: 499- 
511; 570-572: 654-662; 763-766.—In this series of 
lectures the author reviews the various techniques 
available for the study of social life. Each method 
is presented and critically evaluated. General 
theories are also discussed and the possibility of 
combining various methods for a global study of be- 
havior is examined. These lectures are reported in 
the form of résumés taken from notes by students.— 
D. Bélanger. 


3448. Chapin, F. Stuart. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) <A three-dimensional model for visual 
analysis of group structure. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 
20-25.—A 3-dimensional physical model, of the sort 
used by statisticians to aid visualizations, is de- 
scribed and used here to “analyze the coherence and 
internal patterning” of natural social groups. “It 
seems likely that the device may be useful also in 
attempts to visualize the structure of personality 
wherever the component factors are described by 
measurement.’’"—B. R. Fisher. 


3449. Dorsey, John. (U. Alabama, University.) 
Public opinion research in France. Publ. Opin. 


Quart., 1952, 16, 225—-235.—The author describes the 
organization and illustrative activities of 2 private 
and 2 governmental agencies using probability 
sampling and interviewing to gather data of social 
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scientific interest in France. Financial limitations 
caused partly by lack of newspaper outlets force de- 
pendence on market research and cost-reducing 
techniques. University research is limited. Tech- 
niques for training interviewers vary considerably 
among the four agencies. A serious problem is the 
high proportion of “no opinion"’ responses in many 
surveys. Electoral surveys show low error.—H. W. 
Riecken. 


3450. Durant, Henry. Experiences of random 
(probability) sampling. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
765-766.—A conference of Gallup Institutes from 
10 countries reached the following conclusions about 
sampling: (1) the appropriateness of probability or 
random sampling depends on the nature of the prob- 
lem being investigated; (2) any survey based on 
probability sampling is likely to have a failure rate 
of 15-20% even after 3 calls; (3) speed of inter- 
viewing is increased and failure rate decreased if 
interviewing is confined: to evenings; (4) interview- 
ing costs are 3 to 5 times greater in probability than 
in quota sampling; (5) a detailed factual survey 
based on probability sampling had been repeated by 
quota sampling, the 2 sets of results showing no 
divergence greater than 3 per cent.—H. W. Riecken. 

3451. Feldman, J. J., Hyman, Herbert, & Hart, 
C. W. A field study of interviewer effects on the 
quality of survey data. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
734-761.—Variations in replies to questions of 
opinion and of fact were studied by giving equivalent 
assignments of predesignated respondents to 5 
groups of 9 interviewers each that covered matched 
sectors of Denver. Relatively few differences were 
found among individual interviewers on opinion 
questions of the closed type and on questions of 
fact, but there were wide differences in interviewers’ 
field ratings of both objective and subjective attri- 
butes of respondents, and in number and type of 
responses to open-end questions. Interviewer’s 
experience and expectations affect responses to 
open-end questions. There were wide variations in 
proportion of invalid responses obtained by various 
interviewers to questions for which criterion replies 
could be obtained.—H. W. Riecken. 

3452. Ferber, Robert, & Wales, Hugh G. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Detection and correction of 
interviewer bias. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 107- 
127.—Respondent selection bias is detected by com- 
paring characteristics of judgment and probability 
samples interviewed by the same 14 interviewers. 
Selection bias does not seem to be uniform in direc- 
tion or to be concentrated on particular characteris- 
tics. A method for detecting answer bias involves 
utilizing interviewer's own opinions collected before 
the survey for comparing distributions of replies 
obtained by interviewers with different attitudes. 
Answer bias may be either in direction of inter- 
viewer's own opinion or counter to it and does not 
appear to be consistent among interviewers. Inter- 
action between selection and answer bias does not 
seem to be very high. Interviewer bias may exist 
but remain undetected if only over-all sample 
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analyses are made. Techniques for correcting both 
selection and answer bias are discussed.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

3453. Fessler, Donald R. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst., Blacksburg.) The development of a scale for 
m ty solidarity. Rur. Sociol., 
1952, 17, 144-152.—Using a low standard deviation 
of scores earned by selected members of 8 Iowa 
communities on a 40-item scale of social behavior, as 
an index of high community solidarity, the author 
reports significant differences on this variable in 
communities with and those without farmer co- 
operative organizations. The data permitted the 
construction of octagonal profiles, based on the 8 
areas mp se by the scale, which graphically depict 
degrees of solidarity.— L. A. Pennington. 

3454. Gottheil, Edward. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Sociometric technique and experimental method in 
social psychology. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 9-21.— 
Sociometric indices are offered to meet the need for 
valid and reliable criteria in experimental social 
psychological research. The author advocates 
analysis (reciprocal) of choices given as well as 
received. Sociometric techniques will produce re- 
search data on the perception of social stimuli valu- 
able in extending perceptual theory.—J. C. Franklin. 


3455. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Predicting social participation. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 35, 227-243.—“The degree of social 
participation is one of the important aspects of the 
behavior of any individual. An attempt was made 
to develop a personality scale which would be brief, 
practical, and straightforward, and which would 
yield valid and reliable predictions of the extent of 
a subject’s social participation. A scale was con- 
structed which [seems] to possess such properties 
within the limits of the samples [high school seniors ] 
studied, and certain implications of the findings for 
the psychological factors involved in social participa- 
tion [are ] discussed.”"—J. C. Franklin. 

3456. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A note on the relationship of hostility and social 
distance. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 306-308.— 
2 paper and pencil tests, one a hostility inventory 
and the other the Geo-Ethnic Preference Inventory, 
both devised by the author, were given to 135 stu- 
dents and the intercorrelations of the subtest scores 
calculated. Resulting intercorrelations ranged from 
—.22 to +.22, suggesting the absence of relationship 
between the variables which these tests measure.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

3457. Henry, Andrew F. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) A method of classifying non-scale 
response patterns in a Guttman scale. Pubi. Opin. 
Guert.. 1952, 16, 94-106.—A detailed example and 

iscussion of procedure are presented to illustrate 
the use of a rapid technique for assigning certain 
non-scale patterns to the scale types into which they 
would be classified by the more complex “Modified 
Latent Distance” rhs te wat of Lazarsfeld. A 4-item 
role conflict scale is analyzed by both techniques 
and differences in scale-type assignment discussed. 
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The major features of the new method involve (1) 
using the criterion of minimum error; and (2) when 
this criterion assigns the pattern to 2 or more scale 
types, resolving the ambiguity by assigning it to 
the perfect scale wpe having the greater frequency 
of cases.—H. W. Riecken. 

3458. King, G. F., Erhmann, J. C., & Johnson, 
D. M. (Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Ex- 
perimental analysis of the of observations 
of social behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 151- 
160.—‘‘Using a list of 15 examples of social behavior 
and a five-point scale, 38 children were observed and 
rated by two observers. The variables under con- 
sideration were training of the observers and back- 
ground information. Training produced a very 
significant increase in inter-observer agreement in 
reliability. When only one observer had access to 
background information, the inter-observer agree- 
ment decreased in reliability. When both observers 
were exposed to the same background information, 
the inter-observer agreement also decreased in 
reliability.” —J. C . Franklin. 

3459. Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
The participant observer and “‘over-rapport.”” Amer. 
Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 97-99.—Literature on the 
methodology of participant observer studies points 
up the importance of gaining rapport with subjects 
but does not consider the pitfalls of too close rapport. 
The author describes, from personal experience, 2 
ways in which “‘over-rapport”’ can limit the attain- 
ment of the ends of investigation: the commitment 
of the researcher to continue a close friendship and 
to avoid exploring avenues antagonistic to the sub- 
jects; and the investigator’s tendency to accept the 
“‘set’’ of the subjects and to reject the point of view 
of persons with whom close rapport has not been 
established.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3460. Riker, Britten Littell. A comparison of 
methods used in attitude research. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 336.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1943, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 48 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3027. 


3461. Rugg, William Donald. A study of the no 
Pay vote in public on polls. Dissertation 

bstr., 1952, 12, 336.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1941, Princeton U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 93 p., $1.16, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3036. 


3462. Semeonoff, Boris. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) On the reliability of the leaderless group 
discussion technique. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
540-541.—A measure for 8 ape oe leadershi in the 
leaderless group discussion is proposed. epends 
on observation of active and passive alle and 
has low, but demonstrable, reliability—M. R. 
Marks. 

3463. Stycos, J. Mayone. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) Interviewer in another culture. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 26-246. —The author’s 
experiences in training Spanish-speaking interviewers 
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to conduct depth interviews in Puerto Rico lead him 
to recommend a “somewhat authoritarian version 
of the semi-directive discussion method.” The 
advantages of involving interviewers in discussion of 
study aims and hypotheses are that the interviewers 
learn better and the study director becomes better 
acquainted with the local culture. Particular prob- 
lems of training Puerto Rican interviewers are 
discussed. The problem of teaching an interviewer 
how to gain rapport in a culture where the teacher i is 
unfamiliar with the appropriate techniques is 
briefly covered.—H. W. Rtecken. 


3464. Young, Pauline V. Estudio de una in- 
stituci6n social. (Study of a social institution.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol., 1952, 14(1), 115-141.—A transla- 
tion into Spanish is made of Chapter XVI of 
Young’s book, Techniques of social research.—E. 
Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 


CuLtures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3465. Bird, Charles, Monachesi, Elio D., & 
Burdick, Harvey. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Infiltration and the attitudes of white and Negro 
parents and children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 688-699.—‘‘In neighborhoods undergoing 
an infiltration of Negro citizens, white residents ex- 
press markedly different racial attitudes. A small 
proportion of the white adults, approximately 20 
per cent, showed few or no antipathies toward 
Negroes in answering a questionnaire. A larger pro- 
portion were definitely antagonistic and resentful of 
what they considered infringements by Negroes 
upon the rights of white people. . . . Under the 
varied circumstances characterizing the social at- 
mosphere of the homes of ambivalent adults, many 
children are not afforded a consistent and clearly 
evident set of evaluations of Negroes, with one result 
being that the white children do not closely resemble 
their parents in attitudes toward Negroes even 
though the parents share attitudes having consider- 
able similarity." L. N. Solomon. 


3466. Caudill, William. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Jap- 
anese-American personality and acculturation. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 45, 3-102.—The data 
for this investigation were obtained from TAT rec- 
ords of 70 Japanese Americans and 70 middle class 
Americans residing in Chicago. Numerous compari- 
sons of the projective responses obtained from these 
cultural groups show them to be highly similar in 
values and adaptive mechanisms, although they have 
recognizably different basic personality patterns. 
The findings seem to support Ruesch’s hypothesis 
“that in the acculturation process from ethnic to 
American the individual strives for substitution of 
cues of essentially similar value.”” The obtained 
data also throw light on a number of related hypothe- 
ses about the relationship between socialization in a 
new culture and basic personality characteristics. 
85-item bibliography. my G. Thompson. 

3467. Collins, June M. An interpretation of 
Skagit intragroup conflict during acculturation. 
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Amer. Anthrop. 1952, 54, 347-355.—Violent attack 
on affinal kinsmen has appeared among the Skagit 
Indians of Washington state. It is regarded as the 
emergence of latent hostility which can no longer 
be contained when spouses live apart from their 
kinsmen and when marriages lack the former ex- 
change of commodities, services, or hospitality 
between the affinal kin. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3468. Collins, Sidney. Social processes integrat- 
ing coloured people in Britain. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1952, 3, 20-29.—Investigation of Moslem and 
Negro groupings in 2 British communities enables 
the author to specify the social forces acting to 
integrate the colored population into white society 
and, at the same time, acting to separate colored 
from white. The former processes are those of 
mixed marriages, dispersal of the colored population, 
and social mobility. Social forces tending to inte- 
grate the colored population in cohesive groups 
separate from whites are those of racial identity, 
religion, common locality, sharing in work and rec- 
reation, kinship bonds, and reaction to prejudice.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3469. Desmonde, William H. The Eleusinian 
Mysteries. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 204-218.— 
Based on the work of Reik, this psychoanalytic in- 
vestigation of the Eleusinian Mysteries is related to 
the puberty rites of primitive religions.—C. T. Bever. 


3470. Koenig, Samuel. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Israeli culture and society. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 
58, 160-166.—The Jewish community of Palestine, 
now the Israeli nation, has evolved certain patterns 
of life, which although not yet crystallized, have, 
nevertheless, become quite well established. The 
most important are socialism, the glorification of the 
laborer and labor, pioneerism (halutsiut), Western- 
ism, secularism, and democracy. They are now 
changing, some being threatened with extinction, 
chiefly as a result of the change in the attitude of the 
people following their attainment of full nationhood 
but, even more, as an effect of the tremendous influx 
of immigrants, particularly from the Middle East.— 
D. L. Glick. 


3471. Koppers, Wilhelm. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
Primitive man and his world picture. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. viii, 264 p. $3.50.—Anthro- 
pological and ethnological evidence against the evo- 
lutionary theory of religion is presented. Following 
a discussion of historical ethnology and universal 
history, man’s descent, and primitive man’s ethics 
and mental equipment, primitive man’s religious 
concepts are examined with particular reference 
to the Bhils and the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego. 
2 final chapters pose questions concerning the origins 
of monotheism.—A. J. Sprow. 

3472. Kutner, Bernard ; Wilkins, Carol, & Yarrow, 
Penny Rechtman. Verbal attitudes and overt be- 
havior involving racial prejudice. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 47, 649-652.—The authors attempt 
to explain the discrepancies between verbal attitudes 
and actual behaviors relevant to attitudes of racial 
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prejudice by postulating that the hypothetical 
minority member is more easily discriminated 
against than is the minority-member-on-the-spot.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

3473. Moore, yes me (Tufts Coll., 
Medford, Mass.) ‘Noeninal definitions of “culture.” 
Phil. Scé., 1952, 19, 245-256.—Definitions of 

“culture” by social scientists are often deficient in 
that (1) they are expressed in figurative language, 
making it difficult to determine what their accept- 
ance would entail, (2) they provide no realistic 
guide for empirical research, (3) they are unneces- 
sarily cumbersome and verbose, and (4) there are 
inconsistencies among them. The author exhibits a 
schema whereby, he believes, these defects may be 
overcome.—H. Ruja. 


3474. Prothro, E. Terry, & Miles, Otha King. 
(American U. Beirut, Lebanon.) A comparison of 
ethnic attitudes of college students and middle class 
adults from the same State. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 53-58.—Attitudes of 380 middle class Louisiana 
gentile adults (as measured by Remmers and Thur- 
stone scales) ‘‘were significantly less favorable to- 
ward both the Negro and the Jew than were the 
attitudes of the college students. They were highly 
favorable toward the church, but no more so than 
were the college students. Among the adults, as 
among the college students, there was a moderate 
positive correlation between attitudes toward the 
Jew and Negro, and virtually no relationship be- 
tween attitude toward the church and attitudes to- 
ward the two ethnic groups. Apparently, the degree 
of correspondence between attitudes of adults and 
those of college students varies with the attitude 
under consideration.” —J. C. Franklin. 


3475. Ryan, Bryce. (U. Ceylon, Colombo.) The 
Ceylonese village and the new value system. Rur. 
Socicl., 1952, 17, 9-28.—By means of field inter- 
views using male marital-heads as subjects in 4 
selected communities the levels of knowledge per- 
taining to world and local affairs and the range of 
attitudes toward personal status, democratic politi- 
cal values, and family organization were studied. 
Results indicated that the low level of knowledge 
varied more with status than with geographic 
factors; that an acceptance of secular and Western 
values has begun and embraces “‘all aspects of life’’ 
without being limited to the economic factor.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3476. Simmons, Leo W. (Cornell Univ. Med. 
Sch., New York.) Cultural patterns in childbirth. 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 989-991.—This is a dis- 
cussion of childbirth in various cultures, with that of 
the Seriono of Eastern Bolivia given in detail. The 
author points out the old and the new, and what in 
the “‘new”’ that is really old.—S. M. Amatora. 

3477. Smythe, Hugh H. (Yamaguchi National 
U., Japan.) The Eta: a apanese caste. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 194-196.—The Eta is a 
caste group whose employment in jobs considered 
unclean set them apart in the feudal economy of 
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medieval Japan. Legally emancipated in 1871, they 
tried on a mass scale in 1922 to escape their inferior 
position. Although racially and ethnically Japa- 
nese, they are prevented by the stigma of caste from 
fully participating in Japanese society. As a group 
with whom marriage is taboo, they remain segre- 
gated, poor, socially ostracised, still forced to follow 
their traditional occupations.—D. L. Glick. 


3478. Stokvis, Berthold. The significance of the 
collective guilt-complex in anti-Semitic ession. 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54, 33-39.—Animosity 
of a majority group toward a minority group is ex- 
plained in terms of (1) a ‘‘differential affect’? and 
(2) a “‘central affect’’ as feelings experienced by the 
individuals of the majority group. -The “differential 
affect” is defined as the emotional complex accom- 
panying the realization, in a hostile spirit, of the 
difference between one’s own Ego and some one 
else’s, and the ‘‘central affect’’ as the emotional com- 
plex arising as a reaction to this realization and creat- 
ing a sense of superiority relative to the other person. 
Both these affects may arise, a fortiori, in an indi- 
vidual when he finds himself as a member of.a col- 
lective group over against a member of another 
group. The resultant aggression toward members of 
the minority group springs from the need of proving 
one’s assumed superiority and is followed in some by 
a collective guilt-complex and in others by a pro- 
jection of the guilt upon members of the minority as 
illustrated in anti-Semitism.—F. C. Sumner. 


3479. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) Interests of N es and whites. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 139-150.—Explanations are 
offered for the differences in the interests of Negro 
and white lawyers, physicians, and life insurance 
agents measured by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men. “If the three Negro occupational 
groups are not equal in ability, quality of perform- 
ance, success, to the white groups... the test 
awards lower scores to the Negroes because they do 
not come up to white standards. If Negroes have 
different interests from whites, or if they react to the 
items ‘in terms of their ambitions rather than any 
genuine interest,’ then Hartshorn~[the critic] is 
correct. He is also correct if Negroes are to be 
counselled in terms of Negroes rather than whites. 
If Negroes are really different from whites in their 
interests, which we are not ready to accept as a 
fact, then their interests must be measured from a 
Negro, not a white, point of reference.”—J. C. 
Franklin. ; 


3480. Taves, Marvin J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Farm versus village : a decade of 
change. Rur. Sociol., 1952, 17, 47-55.—Using the 
field interview technique combined with 3 schedules 
as measures of woman’s status, 48 farm and 35 
village samples were obtained in Isanti County, 
Minnesota. These, as contrasted with a similar 
study reported in 1940, indicate that improved liv- 
ing conditions were more prevalent in the farm group. 
It is concluded that there is a ‘direct association 
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between living conditions and living satisfactions.” 
— L. A. Pennington. 

3481. Znaniecki, Florian. Modern nationalities. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
xvi, 196 p. $3.95.—Nationality refers to a collectiv- 
ity of people with certain common and distinctive 
cultural characteristics without any necessary rela- 
tion to political government. Such collectivities are 
not only psychologically united, but have some de- 
gree of social organization. They are influential 
social forces of steadily increasing importance in the 
modern world. Within this conceptual framework 
the author surveys the socio-historical evidence on 
the nature of nationalistic cultures, their .origins, 
the social groups functioning on their behalf, their 
spread, conflicts and cooperation between them, and 
finally the possibilities of a world culture as the 
foundation of a world society.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 3373, 3583, 3678, 3800) 
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3482. Abell, Helen C. The use of scale analysis 
in a study of the differential adoption of homemaking 
practices. Rur. Sociol., 1952, 17, 161-167.—By 
applying Guttman’s method of scalogram analysis 
the author concludes that this approach can be ap- 
plied to studies dealing with foods served, use of 
preservatives, types of vegetables grown and similar 
homemaking activities. This approach then per- 
mits a study of the sociological attributes of those 
high or low on such scales. 2-page discussion of this 
application is given by Lee Coleman (166—167).— 
L, A. Pennington. 

3483. Bernert, Eleanor H. (Columbia U., New 
York), & Iklé, Fred C. Evacuation and the cohesion 
of urban groups. Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 133- 
138.—Data on the evacuation experiences of World 
War II reveal the strength of cohesion in certain 
urban groups, especially the family. Separation of 
evacuable persons from economically essential per- 
sonnel meets with great resistance. As long as the 
home is not destroyed, the family prefers to remain 
intact and in the city. The threat of personal injury 
from air attacks is generally not strong enough 
incentive to face the uncertainties of evacuation. 
Besides the family, other social relationships tie 
urbanites to their city, especially work and neighbor- 
hood relationships. Even dehoused evacuees prefer 
to remain in their cities or return to them.—D. L. 
Glick. 

3484. Bossard, James H. S., & Sanger, Winogene 
Pratt. (U. Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) The large 
family system—a research report. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 3-9.—While a relatively small pro- 
portion of American families have 5, 6, or more 
children, those children who come from large families 
constitute a substantial proportion of the total num- 
ber of American children. With this justification, 
the authors analyze characteristics of the large family 
in comparison with those of the small family. Among 
the hypotheses suggested are a number which relate 
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size of family to internal organization, specialization 
of role and function, the emergence of consensus, 
and the modes of discipline. Their analysis leads 
the authors to propose that entirely different per- 
sonality types emerge from the large family than 
from the small family—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3485. Clarke, Alfred C. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) An examination of the operation of residential 
propinquity as a factor in mate selection. Amer. 
Social. Rev., 1952, 17, 17~22.—Previous studies have 
shown that couples applying for marriage licenses 
tend to live near one another at the time of applica- 
tion. Interviews with 281 applicant couples who 
live in Columbus, Ohio, demonstrate that the 
partners also tended to live near one another at the 
time they first met their future spouses. There is 
practically no tendency for future mates to move 
closer to one another between the time of first meet- 
ing and the time of license application. The effect of 
residential propinquity upon mate selection is 
analyzed by method and place of first meeting, age, 
educational level, occupation, and religion.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


3486. de Jonge, Wim. Polls and economic fore- 
casting in Holland. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 
71-76.—Examples are given of poll data which in- 
dicate that (1) popular opinion is often an accurate 
forecast ot trends in unemployment and price 
changes; (2) an estimate of the economic conse- 
quences of de-rationing can be made from knowing 
how adequate consumers consider their ration to be; 
(3) popular estimates of cost of living may be better 
than official indices because the former take into 
account changes in buying habits as well as item 
costs; and (4) questions on plans for making pur- 
chases may be predictive of actual purchases in the 
future.—H. W. Riecken. 


3487. Du Wors, Richard E. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) Persistence and change in local values 
of two New England communities. ur. Sociol., 
1952, 17, 207-217.—Studies based on interviews, 
newspaper files, and personal observations between 
1938 and 1949, of 2 northern Maine (competitive) 
communities indicate that once the populations 
have accepted common values, then persistence and 
change in values can be made objective and meaning- 
ful with a reference point in time. These observa- 
tions are related to community studies by Zimmer- 
man.— L. A. Pennington. 


3488. Fichter, Joseph H. cag ge ee pe of 
the urban parish. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 43-46.— 
The highly complex social structure of an urban 
Catholic ac is conceptualized and discussed in a 
variety of ways (as legal corporation, super-imposed 
association, institutionalized association, communal 
group, cluster of sub-groupings, series of statistical 
categories, and system of kinship groupings) to 
achieve meaningful analysis. Such analysis should 
not exclude the social roles of persons-in-action— 
e.g., the key pastoral roles must be separately con- 
sidered, in relation to lay roles (which in American 
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culture particularly call for pe cae in operat- 
ing the parish).”—B. R. Fisher. 

3489. Fichter, Joseph H. (Loyola U., South, New 
Orleans, La.) The profile of Catholic religious life. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 145-149.—3 types of 
religious observance by 8,363 white urban southern 
Roman Catholics are employed as criteria for com- 
paring the variation of religious practices between 
the sexes and among 10-year age categories. The 
highest percentage of religious observance is found 
in the 10 to 19 year group; the lowest in the 30 to 
39 year group. Religious observance increases in 
each subsequent d e, but the oldest people never 
quite reach the record of the youngest. Analysis of 
the differentials in religious practices shows that 
age must be combined with sex, schooling, marital 
status, parenthood, economic roles, health, and 
other circumstances.—D. L. Glick. 

3490. Heberle, Rudolf. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) On political ecology. Social Forces, 
1952, 31, 1-9—An ecological approach to the 
factors which help explain people’s ‘political atti- 
tudes and tendencies at any given time’”’ is a part of 
general sociology. Voting behavior of ecologically 
varying units is a significant index of the state of 
social integration or disintegration; ‘‘political tend- 
encies are an expression of the entire way of life of 
various groups of people.” Illustrations from the 
findings of political science and sociological research 
are given, to indicate the possibilities of such ma- 
terials.—B. R. Fisher. 

3491. Hill, Reuben. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Review of current research on marriage and 
the family. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 694-701.— 
A classification and commentary on the conceptual 
frameworks of 139 research projects dealing with 
marriage and the family, from listings in 2 research 
censuses.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3492. Hiltner, Seward. Some contributions of 
psychoanalysis to religious understanding. Complex, 
1952, No. 8, 28-40.—Psychoanalysis is said to have 
made some fundamental contributions to religious 
understanding, in support of which a number of ex- 
amples are cited. The work of Anton T. Boisen, 
a minister who studied the similarities between religi- 
ous mysticism and disturbances in certain forms of 
schizophrenia, has not sufficiently been recognized. 
Hiltner also believes that religion will in time be 
credited by psychoanalysis as a greater contributing 
force.—H. H. Strupp. 

3493. Lenski, Gerhard E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) American social classes: statistical strata 
or social groups? Amer. J. Sociol., 1952, 58, 139- 
144.—Whether American social classes are social 
entities recognized as such by the average citizen or 
whether they are merely heuristic concepts created 
by social analysts is a controversial question among 
social scientists. Data from research on a southern 
New England mill town indicate that local residents 
do not perceive the local prestige status system as a 
series of discrete social classes but as a continuum.— 
D. L. Glick. : 
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3494. LeShan, Lawrence L. (Roosevelt Coll., 
Chicago, Ill.) Time orientation and social class. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 589-592.—‘The 
hypothesis that there are different personal time 
orientations in different social classes i is advanced. 
Data are presented from (a) child-rearing practices 
in the various classes of American society, and (b) 
from the greater time span of the action in stories 
told by middle-class children as compared with those 
told by lower-class children which tend to confirm 
this hypothesis.” Implications of the hypothesis 
are discussed briefly —L. N. Solomon. 

3495. Locke, Harvey J., & Karlsson, Georg. 
Marital adjustment and prediction in Sweden and 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 
10-17.—The following conclusions were "reached in 
comparing marital adjustment and prediction in the 
U. S. and Sweden: “‘(1) The marital-adjustment test 
which separated ‘happily married’ from divorced in 
the senior author’s study of predicting marital ad- 
justment in Indiana also discriminated between 
adjusted and unadjusted in a community in Sweden. 
(2) About two-thirds of the marital prediction items 
which were statistically significant in the Indiana 
study and which were included in the Swedish study 
differentiated between adjusted and unadjusted 
couples in Sweden. (3) A few differences were dis- 
covered in the comparison of the two societies.” — 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3496. Miller, Paul A. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The process of decision-making 
within the context of community organization. Rur. 
Sociol., 1952, 17, 153—161.—On the basis of question- 
naires and case materials obtained from representa- 
tive members active in the planning for and obtain- 
ing of a community hospital in a ‘Northeast 
community” and in a “Southeast community” it is 
concluded that the latter reached decisions more 
specifically on the basis of official position and 
authority. “The Northeast communities func- 
tioned . . . more squarely on a basis of resources 
and proficiencies vested in persons of authority.” 
These findings are related to the problems involved 
in and the need for detailed study of decision-making 
in community planning.—L. A. Pennington. 


3497. Moos, Malcolm, & Koslin, Bertram. 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Prestige 
political leadership. Publ. Opin. rt., 1952, 
16, 77-93.—Statements taken from the Congres- 
sional Record were presented to 2 experimental and 
one control groups, together with ratings, allegedly 
by prominent Democratic and Republican political 
figures, of the “probable intelligence of the author”’ 
of the statement. Subjects of known political party 
pre ae were asked to rate the “‘social significance,” 
S iousht-proveling” quality, and “personal ac- 
ceptability”’ of the statements. It is concluded that 
“prestige suggestion’’ produces significant differences 
in ratings between experimental and control groups, 
but that the analytical procedure employed (Chi- 
square) ‘‘does not indicate the direction that sug- 
gestion will take.” It is further concluded that sus- 
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ceptibility to suggestion is greater when the quota- 
tions were vague.—H. W. Riecken. 


Re on Reichel, Herbert W. Liebe ohne Angst; 
erapie der Ehe. (Love without anxiety; 
sopehetataby for married life.) Wels, Austria: 
Welsermihl, n.d., 64 p.—Based on Freud’s psycho- 
analytical theories, this booklet attempts to explain 
in a popular way why a happy married life is rather 
the exception than the rule. Mutual communication 
of their dreams, which husband and wife should 
interpret together in favorable moments, will free 
their sexual experiences from anxiety and thus re- 
store their happiness.— M. Haas. 


3499. Schneider, Joseph. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) On the be s of warfare. Social 
Forces, 1952, 31, 68-74.—A brief sketch ‘‘of the most 
ancient past with a view toward a reconstruction of 
the beginnings of war’’ contributes to the study of 
warfare as a social institution. Methodological 
problems encountered are indicated.—B. R. Fisher. 


3500. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Are social classes in America becoming more rigid? 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1951, 16, 775—-783.—Recent em- 
phasis upon the existence of social classes in the 
“classless” American society has been carried too 
far. Examination of 3 objective criteria of class— 
power, achievements and possessions, personal 
attributes—leads the author to believe that ‘‘the 
class system is less well-defined than it was a half- 
century ago.”—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3501. Steiner, Ivan Dale. Some effects of per- 
ceived primary group pressures on attitudes toward 
a national issue. Dzssertation Absir., 1952, 12, 337. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 172 p., $2.15, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3554. 


3502. Stephenson, Richard. (New Jersey Coll. 
for Women, New Brunswick.) Status achievement 
and the occupational pyramid. Social Forces, 1952, 
31, 75-77.—"'The disproportionate distribution of 
prestige statuses and individual qualifications gives 
rise in every society to a problem which seeks some 
institutionalized solution.” The problem is dis- 
cussed both generally and in terms of the conditions 
of industrial society, where ‘‘today, one’s occupation 
is central to both status and class,”’ and solutions 
evaluated.—B. R. Fisher. 


3503. Taves, Marvin J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Astudy in the dynamics of small town social 
attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 161-173.— 
“Apparently community stirring events [in this 
case the Easter 1949 murder of four persons in Pull- 
man, Washington ] tend to be relatively specific in 
their effect on the people's attitudes toward public 
services and functions. There is, however, a well- 
defined halo effect which extends to attitudes toward 
services and functions only remotely associated with 
events. As a whole the incident had a definite 
leveling effect on differences in attitudes of popula- 
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tion subgroups, rather than a tendency to further 
accentuate them.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3504. Wagner, O. J. M., & Cilliers, S. P. (U. 
Witwatersrand, South Africa.) The structure and 
size of households in Goodwood and Elsies River. 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 90-101.—A distinction 
is made between “normal” families, ‘“‘broken” 
families and families with additional members. 
‘There are less ‘normal’ families amongst the non- 
Europeans than amongst the Europeans, and also 
significantly more ‘broken’ families. ‘Broken’ 
families consist mostly of mother-children families. 
With regard to families with additional members, we 
find significantly more families with additional rela- 
tives than with additional non-relatives amongst 
both Europeans and non-Europeans. There is a 
higher proportion of European families with addi- 
tional members who pay for their keep, than of 
non-European. The size of non-European house- 
holds and families is significantly greater than that 
of European households and families in both areas.” 
— N. De Palma. 


(See also abstract 3681) 
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3505. Cromwell, Harvey, & Kunkel, Richard. 
(Mississippi State Coll. Women, Columbus.) An 
experimental study of the effect on the attitude of 
listeners repeating the same oral propaganda. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 175-184.—Experimental re- 
sults corroborate other prior experimental conclu- 
sions that: “1. Argumentative speeches can produce 
significant shifts in the attitude of listeners in the 
direction advocated by the speaker; 2. The shift in 
audience attitude induced by oral propaganda 
(argumentative speeches) does not persist—instead, 
the listeners tend to regress toward their original 
attitude.""—J. C. Franklin. 

3506. Davis, F. James, & Turner, Lester W. 
(Western State Coll. Colorado, Gunnison.) Sample 
efficiency in quantitative newspaper content - 
sis. Publ. Opin. Quart. 1951, 15, 762-765.—The 
mean number of column inches of crime news in 4 
Colorado dailies was computed for 2 sample months, 
utilizing every issue of the papers, all of which are 
published every day. 2 “every-sixth-day” samples 
were drawn and their mean number of column inches 
of crime news compared with the “true’’ monthly 
means. The authors conclude that all differences 
could have occurred by chance and that “every- 
sixth-day” samples are “trustworthy for research 
purposes."’ This conclusion is supported by an 
earlier study of different content.—H. W. Riecken. 


3507. Deutsch, Karl W. (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge.) Communication theory 
and social science. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 469-483.—The social sciences are today perhaps 
approaching again a “‘philosophic crisis," an age of 
reexamination of concepts, methods, and interests. 
The rise of the viewpoint of communications, the 
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development of a theory of communications, and the 
present interest in cybernetics can best be under- 
stood in this setting. Cybernetics . . . could offer 
social scientists not merely an approach toward a 
theory of self-determination, but also an approach 
toward a theory of growth.”—R. E. Perl. 

3508. Eisenstadt, S. N. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Communication processes among immigrants in 
Israel. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 42-58.— 
Through observation and interviewing of 250 im- 
migrant families the author studied the channels 
used and the effectiveness with which 3 kinds of 
content were communicated: economic, educational- 
cultural, and political. Economic information is 
more effectively communicated than other content, 
and “technical” information more effectively than 
content intended to change attitudes and values. 
Communal leader “‘elites’’ are the most effective 
channel when they operate through primary groups 
and when leaders agree with the content and pur- 
pose of the communication. Changes in effective- 
ness of channels and media point to the changing 
role of the old “‘elites’’ (from the country of origin) 
when group members find them ineffective in per- 
forming adaptive functions in the new culture.— 
H. W. Riecken. 

3509. Fiske, Marjorie, & Lowenthal, Leo. (U. S. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C.) Some prob- 
lems in the administration of international com- 
munications research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 
149-160.—The major research problems are: deter- 
mining the predispositions and habits of target 
audiences, as well as defining these audiences; de- 
vising procedures for eliminating ethnocentrism in 
content analysis and the measurement of effects; 
and determining suitable criteria for judging effec- 
tiveness of communication. Principal administrative 
problems include implementing research findings 
through cooperation with policy making officials, 
and training personnel especially indigenous field 
workers.—H. W. Riecken. 

3510. Grace, Harry A. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The effects of different degrees of 
knowledge about an audience on the content of 
communication: the male audience. J. soc. Psy- 
chol:, 1952, 36, 83-88.—It is concluded from experi- 
mental findings that ‘“‘women tend to communicate 
items which they perceive to fall on a human interest 
continuum (animate-inanimate), whereas the con- 
tinuum along which men tend to perceive is one of 
sex-linkage (male-female). Women also tend to 
empathize with the male audience and/or with the 
briefing, and in so doing tend to recall items in much 
the same manner as do the men. Men tend to em- 
pathize with the audience only under the most 
severe conditions of briefing. In order to effect a 
significant change in the content of a subject’s com- 
munication he must be very definitely briefed about 
the audience to whom he is to communicate.’’— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3511. Grace, Harry A. The effects of different 
degrees of knowledge about an audience on the con- 
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tent of communication: the comparison of male and 
female audiences. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 89-96. 
A comparison of data experimentally obtained 

“suggests that women may have more cOmmunication 
in common with members of their own sex while men 
are less restricted in their audiences. Women are 
not more empathetic toward their audience in the 
immediate situation but rather their value contin- 
uum lends itself more readily to empathic behavior. 
Men are less restricted in their audiences, but tend 
to be more restricted in their value continuum,”— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3512. Grace, William J., & Grace, Joan Carroll. 
The art of communicating ideas. New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1952. xiii, 487 p. $4.50.—A practical 
textbook of exposition and argumentation for the 
mastery of the ability to formulate clear ideas and to 
express these ideas through the written or spoken 
word. Writing is treated as an extension of thought. 
Selections from 136 writers are given.—WM. Elle 
mann. 


3513. Hockett, Charles F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) An approach to the quantification of 
semantic noise. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 257—260.— 
“Semantic noise,” as defined in communication 
theory, refers to the discrepancy between codes used 
by transmitter and receiver. A quantitative meas- 
ure of probability of misunderstanding may be 
formulated either inductively by direct observation 
of frequencies of discrepancies or deductively by use 
of the ratio of the number of possible discrepant 
messages to the total number of possible messages.— 
H. Ruja. 

3514. Hovland, Carl IL, & Mandell, Wallace. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) An experimental 
comparison of conclusion-drawing by the communi- 
cator and by the audience. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 
1952, 47, 581-588—‘“The effects upon opinion 
change of having the communicator draw the ap- 
propriate conclusion from material he had presented 
were compared with those produced when the draw- 
ing of the conclusion was left to the audience. . . . 
Over twice as many S’s changed their opinions in 
the direction of the position advocated by the com- 
municator when the speaker drew the appropriate 
conclusion than when the drawing of the conclusion 
was left to the audience.’ This relationship was 
studied as a function of the interacting variables: 
(1) confidence in the communicator, (2) intellectual 
ability, and (2) personality traits possessed by 
members of the audience.— L. N. Solomon. 

3515. Hovland, Carl L, & Weiss, Walter. The 
influence of source credibility on communication 
effectiveness. Publ. Opin. Geant: 1951, 15, 635- 
650.—Communications from sources considered 
by subjects to be “trustworthy” were found to be 
significantly more effective in changing opinion in 
the direction advocated by the communicator than 
were identical communications attributed to sources 
considered “untrustworthy” when opinion change 
was measured immediately after communication. 
4 weeks later, however, there was a decrease in 
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extent of agreement with “trustworthy” sources and 
an increase in agreement with “untrustworthy” 
sources. No difference was found in the amount of 
factual information retained from the 2 sources, 
immediately after or 4 weeks after communication. 
—H., W. Riecken. 


3516. Jakobson, Roman; Fant, C., 4 seen! M., 
& Halle, Morris. Preliminaries to speech anal sis ; 
the distinctive features and their correlates. Coes: 
bridge, Mass.: Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1952. (Tech. Rep. No. 13.) 
viii, 58 p.—It is claimed that any phoneme, in any 
language, can be analyzed as a bundle of simultane- 
ous distinctive features, the phonemic pattern of any 
one language being based on a finite set of distinctive 
features. Each distinctive feature operates as a 
bipolar (or binary) opposition between 2 possible 
states. A tentative survey of the 12 distinctive 
features thus far identified in various language 
systems is presented, together with an analysis of 
their physiological and acoustic manifestations. 
Evidence from x-ray photographs and sound 
spectrograms accompanies this presentation.—J. B. 
Carroll. 


3517. Johansen, a Die Russellsche The- 
orie der definiten Deskriptionen vom Standpunkt 
der Sprachwissenschaft aus betrachtet. (Russell's 
theory of definite description considered from the 
standpoint of linguistics.) Theorta, 1952, 18, 32-58. 
—In 1905 Bertrand Russell published an article 
“On denoting” in Mind. According to the author 
the theory of description contained in this article 
has not received the proper attention by linguists. 
Although the theory is in need of extension it covers 
adequately the core of the analysis of descriptive 
sentences.—K. F. Muensinger. 


3518. Klapper, Joseph T., & Lowenthal, Leo. 
The contributions of opinion research to the evalu- 
ation of psychological warfare. Publi. Opin. Quart., 
1951, 15, 651-662.—The evaluation of international 
broadcasts by opinion research techniques presents 
2 major difficulties: relating content analysis to 
studies of effect, and obtaining information about 
audiences that are inaccessible to direct empirical 
study. 2 approximations are suggested for solving 
the latter problem: the “most like” and the ‘“‘quali- 
fied judge” approaches. These consist of interview- 
ing subjects who are ‘“‘most-like’’ the inaccessible 
audience in respects deemed relevant, or subjects 
who are believed to have exceptional knowledge of 
the inaccessible group.—H. W. Riecken. 


3519. Knoell, Dorothy M., & Harris, Chester W. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) A factor analysis of word 
fluency. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 131-148.—A 
factor analysis of word fluency was based on the in- 
terrelationships of 17 scores derived from the 6 tests: 
First and Last Letters, Synonyms, Suffixes, Letter- 
star, Adjectives, and Things Round. 8 factors were 
isolated and these are described. Partial corrobora- 
tion was found for the 3 factors of word fluency 
previously identified by Taylor in an analysis for 
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which he used only one score from each of these 6 
tests.—E. B. Mallory. 


3520. Linsky, Leonard (Ed.) (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Semantics and the philosophy of language. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952. ix, 
289 p. $3.75.—13 papers by 11 authors have been 
selected by the editor for inclusion in this volume to 
provide original readings of classic and important 
essays. The editor has contributed an introduction 
in which he discusses the principle issues and prob- 
lems and indicates relationships among the reprinted 
papers. Papers are included os Alfred Tarski, C. I. 
Lewis, Nelson Goodman, W. V. Quine, Bertrand 
Russell, Benson Mates, Paul Marhenke, C. G. 
Hempel, R. Carnap, Arne Naess, and M. G. White. 
57-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3521. MacLean, Malcolm S., Jr. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Mass media audiences: city, small city, 
village, and farm. Journalism Quart., 1952, 29, 
271—282.—Reading, listening, and movie-going hab- 
its of 4 population groups in Minnesota were ana- 
lyzed, and it was disclosed that: (1) the proportion 
of people attending all 5 media decreased consistently 
from metropolis through small city and village to the 
farms; (2) the probability of attending to any 
particular medium was generally increased sub- 
stantially by a rise in attention to other media; 
(3) attention to media was importantly related to 
education, social activity, occupation, job prestige, 
and access to mass media.—W. A. Mindak. 

3522. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Conversation and communication; a psy- 
chological inquiry into language and human rela- 
tions. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1952. x, 245 p. $4.00.—A series of essays 
about ‘“‘the communicative act,” utilizing a psycho- 
analytic rather than a semantic, linguistic, or mathe- 
matical approach. ‘‘Talking to each other is loving 
each other’’; communication is the means by which 
man fulfils his instinctive desire to reach other men’s 
minds. Meerloo offers an analysis of the conscious 
and unconscious needs fulfilled by communication 
and the different kinds of language (ego-language, 
“‘we-language,” etc.). The word can tyrannize or 
breed confusion in all sorts of private and public 
communication; nevertheless, approached creatively, 
conversation is the primary tool of mutual under- 
standing.—J. B. Carroll. 

3523. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Pawlows Lehre 
vom zweiten em, ihre Grundlagen und 
ihre Bedeutung fiir Pawlows Gesamtwerk. (Pav- 
lov’s teaching of the second signal-system, its basis 
and significance of Pavlov’s entire work.) Psychiat., 
Neurol., Med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1952, 6, 163-166.— 
Man shares with animals conditioned reflexes, the 
first signal-system. Language and the associated 
functions of the cortex form the second signal-system 
which is peculiar to man and which brings him into 
close relationship with, particularly his human, 
environment. The teaching of the second signal- 
system thus lifts Pavlov’s work from the purely 
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i c level to one dealing with man's singular social 
position.—C. T. Bever. 


3524. Scott, William A. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The information meeting as an instrument 
of change in occupied Japan. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1952, 16, 160-178.—A brief statement of the 
problem of educating adult Japanese in democratic 
government serves to introduce an anecdotal report 
of the effectiveness of information meetings con- 
ducted on Shikoku Island. The second part of this 
paper presents a general analysis of the advantages 
of meetings over other media of information, outlines 
in detail a program for information meetings suit- 
able for present-day Japanese (and other audiences), 
and discusses criteria and techniques of evaluation 
of the effectiveness of meetings—H. W. Riecken. 


3525. bn org Marvin; Terwilliger, Carl, & 
Fearing, Franklin. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
The content of comic strips: A study of a mass 
medium of communication. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
35, 37-57.—3 issues of the Puck and Metro Sunday 
comic strips were content analyzed. ‘Comics are 
skewed toward reality in terms of situation . . . the 
real-irreal dimension is a function of two variables: 
situation and caricature. If the situation in the 
strips is real, the people in the strips will be érreail 

. if the situation is remote, the people will be 
real. Rank-orders of ethnic groups in terms of fre- 
quency of appearance and in terms of sympathetic 
portrayal correlated .67 and .55 respectively with 
the rank-order acceptance of ethnic groups in Ameri- 
can culture as found by Bogardus. Animals appear 
in 50 per cent of the strips. They are particularly 
important in humor.’’—J. C. Franklin. 


3526. Stycos, J. M e. Patterns of com- 
munication in a rural Greek village. Publi. Opin. 
rt., 1952, 16, 59-70.—Analysis of communica- 
tion flow in a highly illiterate population suggests 
that the role of “opinion leader” is even more im- 
portant than it is in the U. S. Opinion leaders are 
priest and teacher who have prestige and influence. 
Owners of radios affect flow of information but not 
opinion, since they are often uneducated tavern 
owners without prestige —H. W. Riecken. 


« 3527. Wiebe, G. D. Responses to the televised 
Kefauver hearings: some social psychological impli- 
cations. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1952, 16, 179-200.— 
Altheugh a sample of 260 New Yorkers were roused 
to concern over crime problems by the hearings, 
only 13% actually took steps classified as ‘‘behavior 
directed toward solution of the problem.”” Members 
of political parties showed little difference in con- 
structiveness of behavior from nonmembers. The 
latter finding is said to be inconsistent with the 
prediction that reference-group theory would make 
in this case, and that theory is examined critically. 
The concept of “social impotence”’ is suggested to 
account for the absence of “‘constructive problem- 
solving behavior’’ when the members of a group are 
opposed to their leaders’ behavior, do not consider 
the disliked behavior a threat to the benefits of 
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membership, and view such benefits as more im- 
portant than the disliked behavior. Social impo- 
tence is also exemplified in ‘‘Communist-dominated 
labor unions” and in “Communist Front organiza- 
tions.”"—H. W. Riecken. 


(See also abstracts 3247, 3253, 3840) 
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3528. Abt, Lawrence E. The ence of 
clinical psychology. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27:3529), 1-23. 
—The history of ideas relevant to the development 
of clinical psychol as one of the behavioral sci- 
ences is reviewed. "Coatributions of psychoanalysis, 
Gestalt psychology, learning theory, etc. are con- 
sidered, with major emphasis placed upon motiva- 
tion. Current problems and conceptual trends are 
outlined. 52-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3529. Brower, Daniel, & Abt, Lawrence E. 
Progress in clinical psychology (Vol. I.) New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. xi, 328 p., $5.75.— 
Progress made in the diagnostic and therapeutic 
areas of clinical psychology, for the period 1946- 
1951, is critically reviewed by 20 separate authors. 
Individual papers are abstracted in this volume.— 
H. P. David. 

3530. Conrad, Dorothy Clifton. (VA Ment. 
Hyg. Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Toward a more 
productive concept of mental health. Ment. Hyzg., 
N. Y., 1952, 36, 456-473.—Conrad has outlined “a 
concept of mental health that will go beyond our 
present orientation of seeking to discover the presence 
or absence of pathology."" Her emphasis is upon the 
“pattern of living as a frame of reference in measur- 
ing the attainment of the optimal potential ca- 
pacity.’’ She considers this concept will lead to 
improvement in our evaluation of the effectiveness 
of mental hygiene.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3531. Merrill, Reed M. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
On Keet’s study, ““Two verbal techniques in a mini- 
ature counseling situation.” J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 722.—‘‘Keet’s provocative study 
(see 24: 3225) stimulated the author to do a similar 
study. As a preliminary phase of this research, it 
was decided to replicate the learning experiment in 
his study. The failure of this replication is re- 
ported.”—L. N. Solomon. 


3532. Naum , M (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York.) Spontaneous art in 
therapy and In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 


Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 290- 
311.—Clinical studies dealing with the art produc- 
tions of children and adults, diagnostic and/or 
therapeutic, are critically surveyed. Clinical con- 
tributions made by artists, art educators, and use of 
spontaneous art in rehabilitation and occupational 
therapy, are also considered. The author reviews 
some studies on the lives of artists and theoretical 
papers on the nature of the creative process. ‘This 
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survey suggests the breadth and variety of elements 
that are contributing today to the exploration .. . 
of spontaneous art as an expression of man’s inner 
consciousness."" 99-item bibliography.—H. P. David, 


3533. Schmidheiny, Helen. Winston S. Churchill 
Schriftausdruck. (Winston S. Churchill’s hand- 
writing.) Psychol. Berater gesunde prakt. Lebens- 
gestalt. 1952, 4, 310-312.—A sample of Churchill's 
handwriting is analyzed. It reveals several personal- 
ity characteristics which include unusual versatility 
and creativeness.— 7. C. Kahn. 


3534. Shaffer, G. Wilson, & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Fundamental 
concepts in clinical psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 540 p. $6.—With stress placed 
upon basic principles, theory, methods, and general 
techniques the authors direct the volume to the 
beginner as an introductory text and to the advanced 
student for tying together “the personality and 
clinical field.” The text, comprising 15 chapters, 
discusses serially the following topics as indicated by 
chapter headings: Historical Development, Method- 
ology, Clinical Techniques, Intelligence and its 
Measurement, Defects of Intelligence, Nature of 
Personality (with 2 additional chapters on measure- 
ment), Introduction to Psychotherapy, Psycho- 
analysis, Distributive Analysis and Synthesis, 
Special Psychotherapies, Physical and Chemical 
Therapies, and, last, The Clinician in Action. 31- 
page bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 

3535. Starr, Cecil. Films and mental health. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3, June, 57-65.—The mental 
health theme now completely dominates the docu- 
mentary film. Films produced in the past year are 
listed here with brief description and appraisal for 
artistic effect and teaching values. The range and 
quality of selections will provide parents, young 
people and the general public with authentic emo- 
tional experiences as well as ideas and attitudes to 
learn.—P. E. Johnson. 


3536. Stevenson, George S. (Natl. Assoc. for 
Ment. Hyg., New York.) Community efforts in 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 404- 
412.—The needs of the public for protection from the 
mentally ill and deficient, for good care for those 
who cannot benefit further from medical and educa- 
tional effort, for scientific treatment and training of 
those suffering from mental illness or who are men- 
tally deficient and many other basic requirements 
which must be met by the community which is 
desirous of doing an effective job in mental hygiene. 
The methods by which these needs can be met are 
described by the author.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 3175) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3537. Brodsky, Paul. The diagnostic importance 
of early recollections. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 
6, 484-493.—"*. . . in the analysis of early recollec- 


tions we have singular means to approach the dy- 
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namics of an individual’s character development. 
As the memories give us important clues for the 
understanding of an individual's relations to his 
surroundings they help reveal his total personality 
and his concept of life.""—L. N. Solomon. 

3538. Cannon, Ida M. On the social frontier of 
medicine; pioneering in medical social service. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
xiv, 273 p. $4.75.—This book is an account of the 
pioneering years in the Social Service Department of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. It offers an 
historical background for members of the medical 
social work field. The book is divided into 3 sections: 
(1) the background, (2) pioneering, and (3) fruits 
of experience.— L. B. Costin. 

3539. England, Arthur O. (936 Grand Ave., 
Dayton, O.) Color preference and employment in 
children’s drawings. J. Child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 
343-349.—Normal, delinquent, mentally defective, 
and problem children were required to color a stand- 
ardized mimeographed scene. The choice of colors 
and their use are compared for the 4 groups. Com- 
pared to normal children, delinquents left more 
items uncolored; mental defectives outlined items 
and added new ones more often; and problem child- 
ren more often used one color or inappropriate colors. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

3540. Weinland, James D. (New York U., N. 
Y.), & Gross, Margaret V. Personnel interviewing. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1952. vii,416p. $6.00.— 
“This book has been written to fill the long-standing 
need for a thorough treatment of the aims and tech- 
niques of business interviewing in our modern in- 
dustrial society."" Part I (9 chapters) examined the 
basic differences between interviewees, the general 
duties of the interviewer, and particular difficulties 
he must overcome. Part II includes chapters on 
directive and nondirective interviewing and on the 
patterned or guided interview. Part III, Types of 
Interviews, discusses the employment interview; 
stress, group, and board interviews; follow-up, 
transfer, promotion, and merit-rating interviews; 
complaint, disciplinary, and exit interviews; and the 
counseling interview.—S. G. Dulsky. 


(See also abstracts 3369, 3809) 


DiaGnosis & EVALUATION 


3541. Bash, K. W. Erlebnisfeld und Erlebnis- 
typusumkehr im Rorschach-Verfahren. (The field 
of experience and reversal of experience type in the 
Rorschach method.) Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 158 
162.—(a) Subjects of sound mind were given the 
Rorschach test in regular form; (b) 8 days later 
Card 10 was presented in a dark room, illumination 
consisting of a cone of light shining for 5” after 15” of 
darkness, repeated 200 times. The extratension 
reaction types of test (a) became introversive in 
test (b) and persisted. The introversive reaction 
types of test (a) showed the extraversive reaction at 
first or later. Ambiequal reaction ty became 
extratensive in test (b) and remained so. This 
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seems to show a ages relationship between 


reaction types.—H. L. Latham. 
3542. Bellak, Leopold. (New York Med. Coil., 
N. Y.) Thematic test and other 


ones methods. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
rogress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 149- 
172.—Recent modifications: and developments of 
the TAT are discussed with primary emphasis upon 
clinical and theoretical considerations. ‘“Signs’’ are 
considered unreliable diagnostic indicators and, in 
the absence of clinical evidence not too much weight 
should be given to seemingly pathologic thought 
processes observed in TAT stories. While it is not 
essential to be able to infer overt behavior from 
thematic data, study of the relationship between 
manifest behavior and TAT responses is urged. 
There also is a need for apperceptive norms and 
further investigation of the examiner-subject testing 
situation. 61-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3543. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological Cerpora- 
tion, New York.) A manual for the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. (2nd Ed.) New York: The Psy- 
cholegical Corporation, 1952. iv, 77 p. $2.00.— 
The rationale of the tests, their construction, and 
their uses are described. Directions for administra- 
tion and scoring are included. Separate norms are 
given for boys and for girls at each grade level. Ex- 
tensive validity data are reported for courses of 
various kinds. Charts summarize much data previ- 
ously reported in tables. Correlations with a num- 
ber of achievement tests are reported. The reliabil- 
ity and standard error of measurement for each test 
at each grade level are given separately for boys and 
for girls. The intercorrelations of the tests and their 
differential efficiency are discussed. Correlations 
with other aptitude tests and with the scores of the 
Kuder Preference Record are given in an appendix. 
(See 22: 2421).—D. R. Krathwohl. 

3544. Brower, Daniel. Intellective functions: 
adults. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 46-52.—It is felt 
that the concept of IQ has lost much of its original 
meaning with the growing realization that intel- 
lectual functions ‘‘must be seen against the larger and 
more complete matrix and background of personality 
structure and dynamics.” There is a need for a 
more clearly formulated theory of intelligence, con- 
sidering the varied kinds of intellectual functioning 
and the qualitative problems involved in the “‘inte- 

ration between intellective and non-intellective 
actors in the total personality of the individual.” 
18-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3545. Brower, Judith F. Personal documents. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 63-66.—A brief survey of 
the psychological values inherent in personal docu- 
ments is presented. Included are analyses of the 
personality of authors based on their lite pro- 
ductions, autobiographies, and social-psychological 
field studies. It is felt that “‘when properly used 
personal documents of all types—from questionnaire 
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to projective technique to direct interview—should 
and could meet the critical standards of scientific 
method.” 15-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3546. Brown, Fred. (Mit. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) House-Tree-Person and human figure 
drawings. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 173-184.—Fol- 
lowing a discussion of similarities and differences in 
theoretical rationale and methods of administration, 
a critical review of experimental studies with the 
HTP and human figure drawings is presented. The 
assumption of constancy for figure drawings is 
questioned and both techniques may be so sensitive 
to pathological trends that negative aspects may be 
erroneously overemphasized. While qualitative 
studies have often been brilliantly insightful, results 
obtained from quantitative investigations have been 
less encouraging. Oversimplified research method- 
ology tends to miss the richness of dynamic data 
and the “quality of the quantity” should be more 
fully considered. 47-item bibliography.—H. P. 
David. 

3547. Clifton, Donald O., Ho orth, Farrell 
L., & Hall, William E. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) A 
projective technique for measuring positive and 
negative attitudes towards people in a real-life 
situation. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 273-283.— 
A projective technique which yields a measure of an 
individual's frame of reference in terms of positive 
versus negative attitudes is based upon his written 
report of a real-life situation. Asked to report on 
one-hour observations of people in a department 
store, 220 students prepared written reports. State- 
ments were classified as relatively objective, sub- 
jective or imputing feeling to the person observed. 
The essential classification, was based on whether a 
positive or negative attitude was indicated. Quanti- 
tative scores range from —11.0 to +4.3 with a 
median of 1.45. Formal validation is still to be 
carried out, but salient cases seem to corroborate 
the projective quality of the technique—EZ. B. 
Mallory. 

3548. Cohn, Thomas S. Is the F scale indirect? 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 732.—‘‘These data 
suggest the hypothesis that the more intelligent 
people are able to penetrate the meaning of the F 
scale and thereby respond in the ‘proper’ manner.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

3549. Deri, Susan K. (City Coll., New York.) 
The Szondi Test. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E.., 
Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 222- 
233.—A critical survey of Szondi studies published 
in English is attempted, with special consideration 
of methodological problems. Negative research 
results are discussed primarily in terms of possible 
faulty experimental design. Szondi’s new “com- 
plemen method” of test administration is rec- 
ommended. The author outlines what she considers 
areas in need of further research and states that “the 
existence of popularity dimension in picture choices 
has to be somehow incorporated in the scoring.” 
50-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


27: 3546-3553 


3550. Ellis, Albert. Self-appraisal methods. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology (see 27: 3529), 67-90.—“‘A tremendous 
amount of research with personality inventories 
has occurred during the last six years. The findings 
of many investigators have tended to show that 
these self-appraisal instruments do not measure ac- 
curately all the different traits they usually purport 
independently to measure . . . show relatively low 
intercorrelations with other tests purporting to 
measure similar traits . . . correlate poorly with 
projective techniques . . . and that the ease with 
which they can be faked by respondents is only 
partially compensated for by various types of lie- 
detection scales ...’’ 394-item bibliography.— 
H. P. David. 

3551. Ford, C. Fenton, Jr., & Tyler, Leona E. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) A factor analysis of Terman 
and Miles’ M-F Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
251-253.—The Ss of this study were 153 girls and 
157 boys attending junior high schools in Eugene. 
The Terman and Miles Attitude-Interest Analysis 
Blank was given and scored as directed in the au- 
thors’ manual. In order to furnish a larger number 
of part scores and avoid heterogeneity of content 
within any subtest, scores were grouped into 14 sub- 
scores rather than the 7 indicated on the blank. For 
the boys the first factor resulting from factor analy- 
sis was an emotional characteristic which might be 
named “Toughness” or ‘Insensitivity,” i.e. not 
easily moved to anger, disgust, or pity. For girls 
the first factor was labeled ‘Sensitivity,’ i.e. 
responses involved are in the direction of arousal of 
the emotions. The second factor for both sexes is 
one of interest.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3552. Giéllnitz, Gerhard. Das Altersinventarium 
der aktiven mimischen Psychomotorik von Kwint. 
(Age inventory of mimic psycho-motor activity of 
Kwint.) Psychiat., Neurol., Med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1952, 6, 181-186.—Kwint’s age inventory was re- 
tested in 222 normal and 300 brain-injured children 
and was confirmed. These tests make it possible to 
determine the location and extent of a facial motor 
impairment. It is recommended that it be used 
jointly with the scale of motor-measurements by 
Oseretzky. Both tests provide a sensitive examining 
method of lagging motor development due to in- 
fantile brain injury. Russian summary.—C. 7. 
Bever. 

3553. Gustav, Alice. (New York U., N. Y.) 
Measures of aptitude, achievement and interest. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 53-62.—Current trends in 
the continued development of aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and interest measures are considered. ‘‘In 
the last six years over 1500 articles pertaining di- 
rectly to these three categories of tests have been 
summarized in Psychological Asbtracts."" The pre- 
dictive value of such tests is believed to be ‘‘sufficiently 
high for group purposes, but far too low for individ- 
ual counseling.”’ There is a need for more extensive 


norms and greater understanding of the subtle 
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relationships between ability, interest, and personal- 
ity. 25-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3554. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Intellective functions: children. In Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, 
(see 27: 3529) 26-45.—Recent advances in the test- 
ing of children are reviewed with special emphasis 
on the WISC, Stanford-Binet, performance tests, and 
clinical inferences derived from psychometric meas- 
ures. A summary table of correlative studies of the 
WISC isincluded. It is felt that 1 or 2 examinations 
“do not provide an adequate basis for making precise 
predictions over a long period of time.’’ It cannot 
be taken for granted that traumatic experiences will 
always affect intellectual function adversely. 92- 
item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3555. Hertz, Marguerite R. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland. O.) The Rorschach: thirty years after. 


In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 108—-148.—The current 
status ot the Rorschach test, 30 years after its 


introduction, is critically reviewed in terms of the 
1946-1951 research literature. “Basic theoretical 
issues are still unsolved . . . few studies have been 
replicated . . . results of research thus far are ten- 
tative and suggestive, but not definitive . . . more 
normative data are available ... many early 
hypotheses have been validated; many new ones 
verified . . . we appear to be at the beginning of a 
rapprochement between appropriate statistical ma- 
nipulation of Rorschach data and adequate consider- 
ation of their qualitative and dynamic features 
" 262-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3556. Hunt, Howard F. (U. Chicago, IU.) Test- 
ing for psychological deficit. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 
91-107.—Rather than presenting a comprehensive 
review, the author discusses the practical utility of 
testing for psychologica! deficit in clinical practice. 
Most of the research data suggest ‘substantial 
overlap between organic and functional groups as 
well as considerable intra-group variability with 
regard to specific symptoms of intellectual deteriora- 
tion.”’ Differential score approaches, analysis of 
subtest patterns, and specific test ratios, have too 
frequently yielded false positive diagnoses. 89-item 
bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3557. Levy, Sidney. Sentence Completion and 
Word Association tests. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology (see 27: 3529), 191- 
208.—The history, development, and current ex- 
perimental findings with the SCT are discussed, 
with the notation that during 1946-51 more than 
135 studies were published. The examiner’s general 
experience coupled with “particularized training” 
enhances the clinical value of the SCT. Recent 
publications concerning the Word Association Test 
are similarly reviewed, with major emphasis on the 
work of Rapaport & Schafer. 52-item bibliography 
on the SCT and 25-item bibliography for the Word 
Association Test.—-H. P. David. 
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3558. Mirmow, Esther L. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The Picture-Frustration 
Study. In x He so D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical p (see 27: 3529) 209-221.—Re- 
search wh the the Ber has yielded “at least moderate 
reliability . and investigations of validity tend 


to show that the P-F elicits vior consistent with 
independent measures of the total personality and 
of reactions to frustration.” Studies employing the 
Ey ae © tegnnrch Sa, ene ups and for the ex- 
ploration of concep telated to to general projective 
methodology are ym eul Some modified a be iggy 
for specific research + parpaeee are described. 49-item 
bibliography.—H. 

3559. Pascal, Gerald R. (U. Tenn., Knoxville.) 
Gestalt functions: the Bender-Gestalt, Mosaic and 
World tests. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, (see 27: 3529) 185-190.—The 
Bender-Gestalt, Mosaic, and World tests, each of 
which is productive of visual patterns, are briefly 
described and assessed. ‘The evidence is, it is felt, 
fairly conclusive, that used as a quantitative device, 
the Bender-Gestalt Test is, within limits, a valid 
indicator of cortical efficiency, whatever the cause. 
. . . At this stage of its development the Mosaic 
Test seems to be a qualitative instrument which in 
qualified hands renders valuable aid in the diagnosis 
of psychological disorders. . . . Those who have 
used the World material in therapy with children 
will attest its usefulness . . . but, at present, it has 
little status as a standardized diagnostic i instrument.’ 
28-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


3560. Pichot, M. La méthode des tests mentaux 
en psychopathologie. (The method of mental testing 
in psychopathology.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., 
Uni. Paris, 1950-51, 4, 130-134; 228-233; 294-296; 
353-357 ; 409-412; 493-495; 536-538; 603-608; 736- 
738.—This is a series of lectures on the application 
of psychometric techniques to psychopathology. 
Following a description of available tests, the im- 
portance of psychometry for psychiatric practice 
and for research in tag somes is evaluated. 
Discussing the role of the psychologist and apprais- 
ing the situation in different parts of the world, the 
author concludes that it is dangerous to let’ the 
clinical psychologist practice psychotherapy as such: 
the psychologist may do some reeducation therapy 
(speech, handwriting, etc.), but not other kinds of 
psychotherapy—not even under the supervision of a 
medical man. These articles were taken from 
students’ notes not revised by the author and pub- 
lished under the sole responsibility of students.— 
D. Bélanger. 

3561. Reuchlin, M. La méthode des tests. (The 
methods of testing.) Bull. Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. 
Paris, 1951, 4, 352; 535; 612-617; 741-744.—In this 
introductory course in testing the material is pre- 
sented according to the following plan: 1) history 
and introduction to quantitative psychology; 2) a 
practical study of testing: presentation and scoring 
of the tests; 3) evaluation of the tests: use and in- 
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terpretation of the results. This short summary con- 
sists in the notes of a student.—D. Bélanger. 


3562. aoe Saul, & Rosenzweig, Louise. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Aggression in 

blem children and normals as evaluated by the 
Rosenzweig P-F study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 


7—“It may in conclusion be ob- 
served that the comparison of problem children with 
normals . . . affords a modicum of validation for 
the Children’s Form of the Picture-Frustration 
Study; i.e., the differences between the two popula- 
tions are, in general, consistent with what one might 
expect from the fact that the problem children have 
‘problems’ and are, therefore, presumably more 
frustrated.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3563. Steisel, Ira M. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The Rorschach test and suggestibility. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 607-614.—"The purpose of 
the present study was to investigate the relationship 
between specific Rorschach test-measures presum- 
ably reflecting the personality variable of suggesti- 
bility and other, the majority of which had been 
previously used, measures of the same psychological 
characteristic... . It was concluded that the 
inference of suggestibility from the Rorschach 
indices used in this study is unwarranted at the 
present time.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3564. Stern, Erich. Experimentelle Persénlich- 
keitsanalyse mach dem Miurray-Test (TAT). 
(Experimental analysis of personality based on the 
Murray TAT.) Zurich, Switzerland: Rascher Ver- 
lag, 1952, 210 p., 14.50. Sw.Fr.—Designed as an 
introductory volume, the text initially describes the 
TAT and administration procedures. The systems 
of interpretation considered are those of Murray, 
Tomkins, and Lyon. Different stories elicited by 
the same picture are-compared with a series of 
stories given by the same person to different cards. 
Next, 2 complete test protocols are presented in 
detail, analyzed at length, and results compared 
with the life history. The diagnostic value of the 
TAT is discussed in terms of suggestions initially 
published by Rapaport & Schafer, as well as specific 
case illustrations. The author suggests the use of 
some of the children’s cards to round out the adult 
series,—H. P. David. 

3565. Towbin, Alan P., & Smalheiser, Irwin. 
The Rorschach m : @ new conc tion. 
Complex, 1952, No. 8, 3-27.—This paper attempts to 
make certain assumptions underlying the Rorschach 
method more icit. The authors contend that 
each of the 10 Rorschach cards has an affective 
stimulus-value independent of “personality,” and 
that it is based on describable properties of the 
stimuli. Testing experimentally five hypotheses in a 
pilot study, chance distribution of the cards was not 

rted. A theory is outlined which has as its 

the description of conditions and conceptualiza- 

tion of processes, which would make possible the 
hy ye of a subject’s behavior under other re- 
ted conditions. The authors believe that, regard- 
less of whether their theory is the one ultimately 
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accepted, current Rorschach thinking will not re- 
main what it is.—H. H. Strupp. 

3566. Webster, Harold. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Rao’s e discriminant technique applied 
to three TAT bles. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 641-648.—“‘The problems which arise in 
applying multiple regression analysis to projective 
data were discussed. By use of a method of Rao’s, 
three TAT variables (reliably scored as ‘signs’) were 
shown to discriminate four criterion groups in a 
sample of 315 men.”-—L. N. Solomon. 


3567. Windle, Charles. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Psychological tests in psychopathological prognosis. 
Psychol, Bull., 1952, 49, 451-482.—Many studies 
attempt to relate test prognosis to eventual outcome 
in psychopathy. There is little agreement on find- 
ings and infrequent justification of conclusions on 
empirical bases. For such studies to be effective 
they must meet 4 criteria: (1) specification of experi- 
mental conditions; (2) use of relatively homogeneous 
populations; (3) quantitative reporting amenable 
to statistical evaluation; (4) amenability of findings 
to cross-validation. 183-item bibliography.—M. R. 
Marks. 


(See also abstracts 3137, 3620, 3640, 3658, 3686, 
3776) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


3568. Amster, Fanny. Some therapeutic impli- 
cations of short-term therapy. J. psychiat. Soc. 
Wk, 1952, 22, 13-19.—This article discusses aspects 
of therapy with clients who want help quickly with a 
specific problem. With the aid of case material the 
author discusses (1) the therapist’s responsibility 
and role in trying to give such service, (2) the kinds 
of therapeutic service available, (3) the possible 
benefits to the client in such short-term therapy, 
and (4) the general therapeutic implications.— 
L. B. Costin. 


3569. Arthur, Helen. A comparison of the tech- 
niques employed in psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis of children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 
22, 484-498.—Using psychoanalytical principles in 
dealing with children and doing child analysis are 
basically 2 different procedures. Not only are the 
techniques different but the goals are different; in 
psychotherapy the physician undertakes to relieve 
the child of an undesirable pattern of behavior 
while in the psychoanalysis of children the object 
is to make unconscious feelings conscious. 2 repre- 
sentative cases are presented to illustrate the differ- 
ences in techniques.—R. E. Perl. 


3570. Axelrod, Joseph. An evaluation of the 


effect on in therapy of similarities and dif- 
ferences een the personalities of patients and 
their ‘ 5. Disertehion Abstr., 1952, 12, 329. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, New York U. 


Microfilm of complete manuscript, 148 p., $1.85, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 3604. 
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3571. Carp, E. A. D. E. Groep op qrecuveeming- 
(Group and groupforming). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1952, 7, 161-173.—Observations about the essential 
characteristics of the group as a sociological phe- 
nomenon and about the question in how far a group 
composed with psychotherapeutic purpose may in- 
deed be named a group. Conclusion: any group, the 
one composed for therapeutic purposes included, 
only comes into being when the parts have been 
filled. It is this ‘cast’ which is inherent to the 
group.—M. Dresden. 

3572. Cohen, Mabel Blake. Countertransference 
and anxiety. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 231-243.— 
Countertransference responses (the presence of 
anxiety in the therapist) provide a rich field for the 
investigation of doctor-patient relationships in psy- 
choanalysis and intensive psychotherapy. These 
anxiety arousing situations are provoked by (1) 
situational factors (2) unresolved problems in the 
therapist (3) communication of patient’s anxieties 
to therapist. The author discusses positive uses of 
countertransference responses when the therapist 
becomes aware of their existence and origins.— 
C. T. Bever. 

3573. Cremerius, J. Narkoanalytische Verfahren 
in der psychotherapeutischen Kurzbehandlung. 
(Narcoanalytic procedures in brief psychotherapy.) 
Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 330-333.—The efficacy of 
narcoanalysis for abbreviating psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly with neurotics showing organ symptoms, 
is examined in the light of the writer's clinical ex- 
perience. He concludes that it is most useful in the 
treatment of the actual conflicts. He has also found 
it helpful for removing a troublesome organ symptom 
in the beginning of therapy with neurotics, provided 
this is followed by thorough analysis.—E. W. Eng. 

3574. Diihrssen, Annemarie. (Zentralinst. fir 
psychogene Erkrankungen, Berlin.) Die Ub 
fung prognostischer Urteile bei psychogenen Erk- 
rankungen. (The re-examination of prognostic 
evaluations in psychogenic diseases.) Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1952, 5, 174-186.—Out of a patient 
population of 400 the ‘‘cured or definitely improved” 
group consisted of (1) 71 with previously favorable 
prognosis, requiring on an average 37.2 psychothera- 
peutic hrs. (2) 32 with a questionable prognosis, 
requiring an average of 94.3 hrs. (3) 108 without 
prognosis, including thus the less treatable cases 
also, requiring an average of 129 hrs. Patient's 
reliance upon ideology or religious dogma rendered 
therapy difficult. Poor prognosis was noted also for 
neurotically undisciplined patients resorting typic- 
ally to lying and cheating. The quality of patient's 
work habits and skills were important factors in 
prognosis.—E. Ochs. 

3575. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) choanalytic theory and tech- 
nique. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, (see 27: 3529), 249-267.—Current 
trends in ego psychology, psychotherapy with 
schizophrenic adults and with children, and technical 
problems in classical psychoanalysis and psycho- 
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analytically oriented psychotherapy are surveyed. 
Basic differences between therapeutic schools usu- 
ally represent a major shift in emphasis, often at the 
cost of relinquishing original Freudian tenets. 
Classical analysts attempt to integrate newer con- 
tempts into already existing and accepted theoretical 
rationales. The author cautions that analytic 
training and research should continue in independent 
payne institutes. 123-item bibliography.—H. P. 


3576. Evseeff, George S. Indications for the 
intravenous injection of insulin in hypoglycemic 
shock therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 310—- 
320.—Intravenous administration of insulin is com- 

ared to intramuscular administration. The author 
ound that with the former technique the over-all 
treatment period was shorter and that the major 
complications and dangers of regular insulin admin- 
istration are avoided by this method of administra- 
tion, mainly because the patient goes into a deep 
state of a without the production of 
coma.—J. A. Stern. 


3577. Frank, Jerome (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), Margolin, Joseph, Nash, Helen T., 
Stone, Anthony R., Varon, ith, & Ascher, E. 
Two behavior patterns in therapeutic groups and 
their a ent motivation. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 
289-—317.—'‘Patients in early meetings of therapy 
groups tend ... to show behaviors which are 
linked by common intent; that is, they represent 
certain characteristic ways of attempting to handle 
the same underlying conflicts. Two such behavior 
patterns, termed that of help-rejecting complainer 
and doctor's assistant, and a method of arriving at 
them, are discussed in detail. It is suggested that 
study of the patterns may lead to therapeutically 
relevant ways of classifying neurotic patients in 
terms of their habitual ways of dealing with certain 
common and important conflicts."" The patterns 
were arrived at by observations, interviews, and pro- 
jective tests. The resulting protocols were then 
analyzed for common phenomena in terms of the 
schema of Stimulus—Behavior—Effect (on the 
group) so that essential motivations and attitudes 
emerged.—R. A. Littman. 


3578. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Narkoanalytische Untersuchungen: 
klinische und theoretische Betrachtungen. (Narco- 
analytic investigations: clinical and _ theoretical 
observations.) Nervenarst, 1952, 23, 326-330.— 
Report of a 6 year study on the effects in therapy of 
sodium amytal narcoanalysis of 231 patients in a 
wide variety of diagnostic categories. The observed 
variety and variability of individual reactions was 
most striking. ‘““There are no similar kinds of re- 
sponse and there are no clear relationships to specific 
kinds of personality disorder.” Moreover, ‘the 
transitions from consciousness to unconsciousness 
observed in narcoanalytic sessions disclose no 
definite relationships between levels of personality 
functioning and repressed content.”—E. W. Eng. 
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3579. Friedmann, Werner. ( Nietsschestrasse 36, 
Mannheim, Germany.) Die Bewegungs- und Dy- 
namik-Deutungen im Rorschachtest. (M responses 
and dynamic responses in the Rorschach Test.) 
Rorschachiana, 1952, 1, 127~152.—Theory and ex- 
periment indicate through human content and re- 
strained movement these qualities: introversion, 
stabilized affectivity and motility. The more ener- 
getic the movement and the less human the content, 
the less value in the classical Rorschach responses. 
The classical M now becomes a special case of kin- 
esthetic responses which include FDyn, DynF, Dyn, 
etc. The projection of movement responses results 
from instinctive urges. French & English summaries. 
—H. L. Latham. 

3580. Giltay, H. Psychoanalytische reéducatie. 
(Psychoanalytical reeducation). Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1952, 7, 214-232.—It is essential for the 
new “unorthodox” psychoanalytical therapy, that 
the recovery of memories is not regarded as the cause 
but as the result of therapeutic progrsss. Another 
important difference lies in the attitude of the thera- 
pist, which is far more active. A third point is the 
frequency of the sessions which should be stopped 
with the utmost prudence. Another problem is that 
of therapeutic planning which is essential in order to 
avoid unexpected chaotic situations. Finally at- 
tention is paid to the question, whether this emo- 
tional reeducation does not put its accent too strongly 
on the individual’s adaptation, while neglecting his 
spontaneous self-development.—Courtesy Ned. T1- 
jdschr. Psychol. 

3581. Glatzer, Henriette T. (Giudance Center of 
New Rochelle, N. Y.) Transference in Pp 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 499- 
509.—The use of transference is one of the most 
effective implements in group psychotherapy. There 
arises not only individual transference to the thera- 
pist, but also modifications of that transference by 
intragroup relationships together with the unique 
phenomenon of the intragroup transference itself. 
Examples from mothers’ groups at the New Rochelle 
Guidance Center are used to illustrate.—R. E. Perl. 

3582. Illing, Hams A. (56634 Corbett St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Music as a medium of group ther- 
apy with adolescent girls. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 
2, 350-359.—6 girls in an institution for children 
chose a class in music appreciation, which was used 
by the instructor as the setting for a group therapy 
experiment. The reactions of the girls to the music 
and to each other are described. The outcome sug- 
gests a value in this method of using music in a group 
therapy setting —C. M. Louttit. 

3583. Kennedy, Janet A. Problems posed in the 
analysis of Negro patients. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
313-327.—The cases of 2 Negro women in psycho- 
analysis are presented to illustrate the special prob- 
lems of Negros in the psychodynamic process. Their 
behavior patterns in therapy and their reactions to 
therapy are compared. Some conclusions are drawn, 
especially in regard to the therapist's role in this 
situation.—C. 7. Bever. 
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3584. Krise, Morley. (1602 Ravenna Blod., 
Seattle, Wash.) Creative dramatics and group psy- 
chotherapy. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 337-342.— 
Creative dramatics as a therapuetic method is dis- 
cussed in its relation to other forms of group psycho- 
therapy.—C. M. Louttit. 

3585. Lebo, Del. (Florida State U., Tallahassee.) 
The relationship of response categories in play 
therapy to chronological age. J. child Psychiat., 
1952, 2, 330-336.—From verbatim records of 20 
children selected for normality study was made on 
age changes in response categories using a revision of 
Finke’s categories. ‘It was found that maturation 
factors, developing through several age levels, seemed 
to account for trends in the frequency of statements 
in the various categories.’"—C. M. Louttit. 


3586. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Some psychological 
processes in supervision of therapists. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1952, 6, 467-470.—Problems in the 
supervisory process such as: the meaning of control 
to the student, the fact that the supervisor may never 
see the patient, interplay of some mutual anxiety 
and hostility, and eagerness to please the supervisor 
are discussed.— L. M. Solomon. 


3587. Moulyn, Adrian C. Post-electroshock con- 
fusion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 352-354.— 
“A certain phase of post-electroshock confusion is 
described, characterized by feelings of derealization 
in the absence of memory defect and disorientation." 
—J. A. Stern. 


3588. Murdock, Harry M., & Eaton, Merrill T., 
Jr. Music as an adjunct to electroshock therapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 336-339.—A discussion 
of the use of music coupled with electroshock ther- 
apy. The effect of having the patient wake up to 
music seems to make the waking-up process a more 
peaceful one, permitting the patient to respond 
more readily to the social situation of the shock room 
and putting him into a more pleasant frame of mind. 
The authors’ conclusion is that, “It is believed that 
there has been some increase in the number of pa- 
tients showing and maintaining improvement.’’— 
J. A. Stern. 


3589. Murphy, William F. Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy with modified Rorschach techniques. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 471-483.—This paper deals 
with some of the problems to be considered in 
evaluation of a psychotherapy and suggests one 
approach to their solution. The difficulties discussed 
are: those concerned with the standardizing of the 
physician-patient relationship, and problems con- 
nected with the method of evaluating—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3590. Raskin, Nathaniel J. (American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York.) Client-centered 
counse and psychotherapy. In Brower, D., & 
Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 


3529) 236-248.—A review of the major trends in 
client-centered therapy indicates ‘‘the development 
of a deep conviction regarding the self-directive 
capacities of clients, a change in emphasis from the 
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counselor's technical skill to his attitudinal orienta- 
tion, the view that alteration in the client’s concept of 
self represents the most fundamental aspect of 
therapeutic change, the parallel view that research 
methods should include strong phenomenological 
representation, and the increased tendency to apply 
client-centered principles to teaching, administra- 
tion, and other areas of interpersonal relationship.” 
25-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3591. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Group psychotherapy. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, (see 27: 3529) 268-277.—A short review of 
the historical development of group therapy is pre- 
sented together with a brief overview of the group 
treatment of children, adolescents, and adults. 
“There is no uniformity of practice . . . its useful- 
ness is limited to special types of emotional dis- 
orders, age groups, and even stages in treatment 
. . . theoretical understanding lags considerably 
behind practice ... there is a great paucity of 
completed studies . . . a review of the literature is 
complicated by the marked discrepancies in the con- 
cepts, frames of reference and standards of report- 
ing.” 76-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

3592. Skard, Gyvind. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Ikke- 
dirigerende ra —en generell psykologisk 
vurdering. (Nondirective counseling—a general 
psychological evaluation.) Nord. Psykol., 1952, 4, 
65-79.—The author outlines the principles of non- 
directive counseling as developed by Carl Rogers. 
By comparison with the theories and writings of 
other psychologists he tries to show that the non- 
directive method has not so far offered any unique 
contribution to personality theory. However, be- 
cause of the special interview method used and by 
phonographic recording of interviews it has been 
possible to demonstrate and recognize in the thera- 
peutic process certain facts which so far have been 
more or less generalized theories. The non-directive 
method differs from other methods in the amount of 
responsibility given to the client, and as regards the 
recognition and acceptance of feelings—M. L. 
Reymert. 

3593. Skinner, John. Transference interpreta- 
tions in psychotherapy. J. psychiat. Soc. Wk, 1952, 
22, 5-13.—This paper describes cases which have 
been treated in an adult psychiatric clinic and shows 
how transference reactions were interpreted by the 
psychiatric social worker and how these were used by 
the patient.—L. B. Costin. 

3594, Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.) The pa- 
tients’ attitudes to leucotomy and its effects. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 382-388.—Of 244 patients, 
one-seventh were unaware that they had had an 
operation and memory disorder was ruled out as an 
explanation for this attitude. For the others, pa- 
tients’ awareness of gains, generally referring to loss 
of worries and reduction of tension and anxiety, 
and of losses are reviewed. The majority expressed 
approval of the operation.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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3595. U. S. Veterans Administration. Reference 
Library Division. Bibliotherapy: a bibliography, 
1950-1952. Washington: Author, 1952. 18 p.— 
378 references from medical and library literature 
which afford a comprehensive bibliography in this 
field.—C. M. Louttit. 

3596. Woltmann, Adolf G. (City Coll., New 
York.) Play and related ues. In Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology (see 
27: 3529), 278-289.—Varied theoretical considera- 
tions about play techniques are outlined. ‘‘Play” 
in play therapy is defined as “limited to the structur- 
ing of activity patterns which involve toys, dolls, 
puppets and blocks.” Recent research trends are 
reviewed, but “this writer feels that clinical psy- 
chology has far to go before establishment of uni- 
versally valid conclusions and inferences can be 
drawn from the child’s handling and structuring of 
ad materials.” 67-item bibliography.—H. P. 
David. 


(See also abstracts 3174, 3398, 3661, 3701, 3715) 
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3597. Aldridge, Gordon J. (Michigan Siate Coll., 
East Lansing), & MacDonald, D. Stewart. An 
experimental camp for emotionally disturbed boys. 
J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 245—251.—A description 
of the operation of a summer camp for severely 
maladjusted boys. While the camp program was 
similar in content to ordinary camps the atmosphere 
was accepting of the boys’ problems, but not ex- 
cessively permissive. Three years of operation indi- 
cated that even in the short time of 3 weeks many 
boys were able to start working through their emo- 
tional problem.—C. M. Louttit. 


3598. Kircher, Clara J. (Comp.) Character 
formation through books: a bibliography. An ap- 
plication of bibliotherapy to the behavior problems of 
childhood. (3rd. ed.) Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1952. 103 p. $1.50.— 
54 pages are devoted to annotated listing of child- 
ren’s books, divided into 5 age and grade groups, 
selected as being useful for reading by behavior 
problem children as a means of emotional abreactions 
or as a source of models of conduct and attitudes. 
Each entry indicates desirable behavior traits il- 
lustrated by the volume; these traits are included in 
an extensive ‘‘character trait’’ index. There are 
author and title indexes, and a director of publishers. 
T. V. Moore discusses the uses of books in children's 
bibliotherapy in the introduction.—C. M. Louttit. 

3599. Lloyd, Wilma, & Heinstein, Martin. (Child- 
ren’s Hosp. of the East Bay, Oakland, Calif.) An ex- 
perimental approach to mental health in the 
of a children’s tal. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 
36, 423-438.—A description of the program of the 
Child Development Center of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal of the East Bay, located in Oakland, California. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3600. Murphy, John J., Simmons, . eens 
Hulse, Wilfred C., & Vargara, Mary C. Preliminary 
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report on the psychiatrically focused program of a 
pr res shelter for dependent and neglected 

J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 285-301.— 
The work of the Children’s Center of New York City 
is described. In this institution for temporary care of 
children problems of emotional security are import- 
ant. For several years the planned program has 
emphasized the importance of psychiatrically ori- 
ented procedures carried out by psychiatric social 
workers and the counselors (cottage parents) who 
have the important immediate contacts with the 
children.-—-C. M. Louttit. 

3601. Price, MorrisH. (Jewish Children’s Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill.) The place of psychiatric consultation in 
a child placement agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1952, 28, 366-374.—A discussion of the needs of one 
child placement agency for psychiatric care consulta- 
tion and how these needs are met. The placement 
problem for any individual child is a dynamic 
process that may go on long after the child has been 
provided a foster home. To effectively meet the 
many problems involved in placement and follow-up, 
it is necessary to call upon an intensive and extensive 
knowledge of the psychological factors. While not 
every psychiatrist may be prepared to meet the 
demands of this kind of situation, one who is 
equipped to work with a social agency is of great 
importance.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3602. Ra , Elizabeth K. (Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, N. Y.) While a child stays in a 
foster-family home. Child, 1952, 16, 105-108; 110. 
—When children cannot remain in their own homes, 
foster care is provided to help them grow and de- 
velop normally. A chief objective is getting the 
child back in his own home as quickly as is beneficial 
for him. 2 aspects of placement are the child’s 
physical care and the case-work service given him, 
his parents, and his foster parents.—G. L. Grace. 


3603, Slavson, S. R. Child psychotherapy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. xiii, 332 p. 
$4.50.—The book consists of 3 main sections: child 
development, pathogenesis, and psychotherapy. 
The first section deals with the basic psychobiologic, 
psychosexual, and psychosocial drives of the child 
that lead to balanced adulthood and with the in- 
fluence of the family, peer groups, and the community 
on the growing child. Section 2 analyzes the emo- 
tional disturbances, social maladjustments and more 
serious pathology which may occur when normal 
child development is interfered with or blocked. 
Finally, the last section presents 18 i oe of therapy 
which may be utilized to correct pathologic devia- 
tions in development. Group therapy with children 
and parent therapy are discussed.— L. N. Solomon. 

3604. Soddy, Kenneth. Mental health and the 
malad child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 
383-393.—Soddy reviews many varieties of mal- 
adjustment found in the developing child from in- 
fancy to pre-adolescence. He emphatically points 
out that “the main hope of mental hygiene in this 
field is that of prevention.”” The possession of a good 
material environment, adequate provision for the 
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exceptional child, and the establishment of a program 
to foster emotional maturity in parents through 
proper and adequate guidance are among the es- 
sentials in attaining the goal of prevention. From 
the standpoint of treatment, child guidance, family 
rehabilitation, psychotherapy including group thera- 
peutic procedures, and whenever possible, the re- 
tention of the child in his own family constellation 
are indicated.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3605. Amaral, Fernando de Villemor. La sélec- 
tion et l’orientation professionnelle au Brésil. (Se- 
lection and vocational guidance in Brazil.) Bull. 
Gr. Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1951, 4, 366-367.— 
A report on the methods applied in Brazil at the 
Institute of Selection and Vocational Guidance of 
Rio de Janeiro.—D. Bélanger. 


3606. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo, N. 
Y.) Areport on disabled veterans who completed 
training. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 35-44.—“Ques- 
tionnaire returns from 890 counselled veterans . . . 
showed that nine per cent (78 cases) had completed 
the training program about which they had been 
advised.” bf these 78 ‘‘completes,”’ half are disabled 
veterans “whose limited objectives have been pur- 
sued with satisfaction. ‘Completes’ are superior in 
aptitudes to failures and somewhat older, as well.’’— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3607. Hulpiau, A. Moraal en psychotechniek. 
(Moral and psychotechnics.) Viaam. Opvoedk. 
Tijdschr., 1952, 32, 150-159.—Applied psychology 
must ask itself if it has the right to enter into the 
intimacy and consciousness of the examined indi- 
vidual, for the respect of human personality is to be 
considered. Results can be divulged only to the 
parents of children and to the employers of workers, 
that is if the data do not concern the intimate life of 
the subjects. The vocational counselor must have a 
high moral value, a large professional conscience, 
and absolute discretion.— R. Piret. 


3608. Rappaport, Sidney M. (Employment and 
Vocational Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.) The role of 
the psychiatrist in vocational service. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 375-377.—A brief review of 
the part which the psychiatrist may play in voca- 
tional service, placing particular emphasis on the 
determination of the emotional fitness of the subject 
for work and the development of a vocational pro- 
gram suitable to meet the client’s capacity for ad- 
justment to the job. Needs for therapy before client 
can be properly placed from a vocational standpoint 
can be established, thus preventing further damage 
to the client or to the employer-client relationship.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3609. Splaver, Sarah. Occu books: an 
annotated bibliography. Washington, D. C.: Biblio 
Press, 1952. 135 p. $4.—To assist the vocational 


counselor in the recommendation of fiction and non- 
fiction occupation books, those published in English 
between 1946 and 1952 and approved by the Na- 
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tional Vocational Guidance Association are listed 
by title, occupation described, content, and pub- 
lisher. 168 books are so treated.— L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 3137, 3402, 3741) 
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3610. Barta, Frank R. (St. Joseph's Creighton 
Memorial Hosp., Omaha, Nebr.) The moral theory 
of behavior. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1952. 35p. $2.00.—A new theory of mental illness 
is presented based on Thomistic and Aristotelian 
principles of normal behavior. Normality is based 
on how closely attitudes approximate objective 
truth. Mental illness occurs when one involuntarily 
deviates from normality. ‘‘Man acts in accord with 
what he believes except when he sins. False beliefs 
acquired in young and impressionable years deter- 
mine basic temperament."" Human temperament 
falls into one of 4 basic types according to one’s 
attitude and expectancy of self and others. “Errors 
of excess or of deficiency usually result in mental 
illness if the deviation from objective reality is sig- 


nificant.” Clinical correlations and re-education 
treatments are discussed. 15 references.—M. Eller- 
mann. 


3611. Curran, Desmond. (Si. George's Hosp., 
London.) “Psychiatry Ltd.” J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 373-381.—Psychiatry at present is accepting too 
much social responsibility when it attempts to in- 
clude all health problems, the determination of 
criminal responsibility and of working capacity, and 
positive rather than negative selection, under its 
duties. It is premature for psychiatrists to look for 
fresh worlds to conquer.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3612. Friedman, Alice. (780 Madison Ave., New 
York.) Early childhood memories of mental pa- 
tients. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 266-269.—Child- 
hood memories were elicited from 100 clinical pa- 
tients. Differences in the memories of neurotic and 
psychotic patients were found. “The early child- 
hood memory seems to confirm characteristic diag- 
nostic features. It may therefore be used as a 
diagnostic aid or as an indicator of psychotic and 
neurotic features."—C. M. Loutiit. 

3613. Graber, Gustav Hans. Der Sohn-Komplex 
der Vater. (The paternal son-complex.) Psychol. 
Berater gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 250—- 
258.—Using mythological and biblical writings to 
support his point of view, the author presents the 
theory that the paternal projection of guilt, and fear 
of usurption by the son is more fundamental and 
significant for the latter than the Oedipus complex.— 
T. C. Kahn. 

3614. Hemphill, R. E., Hall, K. R. L., & Crookes, 
T. G. (U. Bristol, Eng.) A preliminary report on 
fatigue and pain tolerance in depressive and pey- 
choneurotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 43 
440.—Female depressives show a much higher sub- 
jective fatigue threshhold on an ergograph than 
anxiety or other neurotic females, while the anxiety 
cases show a very low sensitivity to pain in contrast 
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us depressives who appear insensitive.— 
ilkins. 
er, Gustav, R. Tiefenpsych 
Hint e der . (Denth pe ps chtheg’. 
cal bac unds of emasculation.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 258—264.—The 
idolization of young manhood in the Greek and 
Germanic culture, and tne proportionate rejection 
of the mature male adult leads to neurosis. The 
author illustrates his point of view by reference to 
the mythology and literature of the two civilizations. 
—T. C. Kahn. 

3616. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Research in try is starving to death. 
Science, 1952, 116, 239—-243.—Comparative data are 
provided to show that funds for research in psychi- 
atry (as against medicine in general) are excessively 
low relative to the incidence of mental disorder and 
that “the cost per bed is higher in our hospitals for 
research in organic medicine than in those for re- 
search in psychiatry.” “Psychiatric research in this 
country is . . . starved for lack of funds, starved 
for lack of space, and starved for lack of a personnel 
adequate either in numbers or in maturity.”— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3617. Lewin, Bertram D. Phobic symptoms and 
dream pe Ory eg Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
295-322 ith the hope of demonstrating new rela- 
tionships and bringing out some new thoughts, the 
author attempts to crisscross dream psychology con- 
cepts with those of the neuroses by putting dreams 
into the terminology of The Problem of Anxiety and 
neurotic structures into that of The Interpretation 
of Dreams. 44-item bibliography.— L. N. Solomon. 


3618. Slochower, . Ocdipus: Fromm or 
Freud. Complex, 1952, No. 8, 52-64.—The author 
reexamines Freud's and Fromm’s interpretations of 
the Greek myth, and concludes that Fromm’s as- 
sertion to the effect that Oedipus’ conflict is one with 
authority, cannot explain the hero’s guilt feelings 
over having married his mother. Slochower be- 
lieves that the significance of the incest-parricide 
theme in Sophocles’ drama lies in its symbolic trans- 
formation through which Oedipus becomes a sancti- 
fied figure. Ocdipus is eventually redeemed.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

3619. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Patients in mental institutions, 1949. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. viii, 114 p. 
$.55. (U. S. Publ. Enth. Serv. Pub. No. 233.)— 
This is the third annual census of patients in mental 
institutions. Text and tables present material or 
classification and definition, data limitations, trends 
1940-1949, and institution statistics of movement, 
admission, discharges, and administration. Psy- 
chiatric, feebleminded, and epilepsy institutions are 
included.—C. M. Louttit. 


to end 
W. L. 
3615. H 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3620. Beverly, Louise (Dixon (Jil.) State Hospital), 
& Bensberg, Gerard J. A comparison of the Leiter, 
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the Cornell-Coxe and Stanford-Binet with mental 
defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 89-91.— 
50 mental defectives ranging in age from 6-11 to 
16-2 were administered the Leiter -International 
Performance Scale, the Revised Stanford-Binet, 
Form L, and the Cornell-Coxe. The correlation of 
the Binet and Leiter was .621, of the Binet and 
Cornell-Coxe .670, of the Leiter and Cornell-Coxe 
.818. An analysis of variance gave significant dif- 
ferences between the three tests, the Leiter scoring 
below the Binet, and the Cornell-Coxe scoring above 
the Binet. It is suggested by the authors that the 
norms for defectives on the Leiter lack some ade- 
quacy.— V. M. Staudt. 


3621. Boggs, Elizabeth M. Relations of parent 
groups and professional persons in community situ- 
ations. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 109-115.— 
The importance for parents, professionals and for 
the retarded, of good relations between parent 
groups and those professional persons who treat the 
mentally retarded, is stressed.—V. M. Staudt. 


3622. Cantor, S. J. Phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, 
with notes on three cases. Med. J. Aust., 1951, 2, 
187-—191.—The literature on the subject is reviewed 
as to signs and symptoms, characteristics of phenyl- 
alanine and of phenylpyruvic acid, tests for pyruvic 
acid in urine, biochemical aspects, genetics of the 
disease, unsolved problems of protein metabolism, 
and similar types of hereditary disease. Phenyl- 
pyruvic oligophrenia is almost the only instance 
known in which mental deficiency occurs associated 
with a structurally normal brain. The disease is 
due to an hereditary defect involving the metabolism 
of the amino acid, phenylalanine.— F. C. Sumner. 


3623. Dewing, Dorothy. (Pacific Colony, Spadra, 
Calif.) Use of occupational ele e social- 
ization of severely retarded chil . Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1952, 57, 43-49.—A program of educa- 
tional and constructive activities aimed at bringing 
about changes or modifications in the behavior 
patterns of severely retarded children is presented. 
Several cases which benefited from occupational 
therapy are described.—V. M. Staudt. 


3624. Engberg, Edward J. (Minnesota School 
and Colony, Faribault.) The institution’s role in 
public education. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 4-8, 
—The importance of keeping the public informed as 
to the problem of mental deficiency is emphasized. 
This public education should include not only in- 
formation that will create a greater understanding of 
mental handicaps but also information concerning 
the improvements in patient care and treatment.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


3625. Engel, Anna M. (Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Sch.) Employment of the mentally retarded. Amer. 
J. ment., Def., 1952, 57, 243-267.—The types of oom 
available for the mentally retarded are described. 
The special problems of counseling, job placement 
and follow-up in the vocational rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded are discussed. 29 references.— 
V. M. Staudt. 
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3626. Foale, Martha. The treatment of mental 
defectives glutamic acid. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 483-487.—15 non-organic maladjusted boys were 
treated for 10 months. 8 showed improvement in 
social adjustment and of these 4 gained 8 to 11 
points in Cattell 1O.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3627. Gamble, Clarence J. What proportion of 
mental deficiency is eae by sterilization? 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 123-126.—The possi- 
bility of reducing mental deficiency by sterilization 
is considered.— V. M. Staudt. 


3628. Giinz , H. C. (Monyhull Hall, Birm- 
ingham, Eng.) aladjustment as expressed in 
dra by subnormal children. Amer. J. ment. 


Def., 1952, 57, 9-23.—An attempt is made in this 
study to demonstrate experimentally the significance 
of various features in the drawings executed by sub- 
normal children.—V. M. Staudt. 

3629. Haasarud, Florence I. (State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, Minneapolis, Minn.), & 
Moore, Sara W. Vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded in Minneapolis. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 321-337.—The Minne- 
apolis program for the education and vocational re- 
habilitation of the mentally retarded is described. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

3630. Hegge, Thorleif G. (Wayne County Train- 
ing School, Northville, Mich.) Psychological aspects 
of mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
57, 189-204.—The psychological aspects of mental 
deficiency are discussed with particular reference to 
the problem of vocational rehabilitation—V. M. 
Staudt, 

3631. Jervis, George A. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.) Medical aspects of mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 175-188.— 
Mental deficiency is discussed from the medical 
point of view. The various kinds of mental defect 
are described in terms of etiology, clinical mani- 
festations, and underlying pathologic changes. 27 
references.—V. M. Staudt. 


3632. Levinson, Abraham. (Northwestern U. 
Med. School, Chicago, Ill.) The mentally retarded 
child: a guide for parents. N. Y.: John Day Co., 
1952. 190 p. $2.75.—This volume has been pre- 
pared to help parents face the emotional shock of 
discovering their child is retarded; advises them on 
their handling of such a child and outlines briefly 
the development of medical and psychological in- 
formation in this field. Various causative factors, 
methods of treatment and education are outlined, 
along with the research needs.— L. J. Stone. 

3633. ng nag (U. Washington, Seattle.) & 
Goodman, Juvenile familial amaurotic 
idiocy (V pielmeyer disease) clinical follow-up 

d cal report of a case with features of 
Formes Frustes of Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1952, 57, 63-81.—A follow-up study of a previously 


reported case of juvenile familial amaurotic idiocy 
is presented with — findings which confirmed 
the clinical diagnosis an 
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features suggesting a relationship of juvenile amau- 
rotic idiocy with gargoylism. The familial incidence 
of this illness was confirmed by the fact that pa- 
tient’s sister also developed the same disease which 
followed the same course as in the patient reported. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

3634. Malzberg, Benjamin. (New York State 
Dep't. Mental Hygiene.) Some statistical aspects of 
first admissions to the New York State schools for 
mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
27—37.—Changes have occurred in certain char- 
acteristics of the first admissions to the New York 
State schools for mental defectives during the past 
decade. Infants and very young children are now 
being admitted in sufficient numbers to lower the 
average age of the admissions, This will also affect 
the average age of the resident population. A large 
proportion of these very young admissions are of low 
mental status and belong to characteristic clinical 
groups, such as mongols and those with cranial 
anomalies. If continued, on a large scale, the ad- 
mission of such patients will in time affect the pro- 
gram of the State schools with respect to the pos- 
sibility of education and training for self-support. 
An exception to this trend occurs among Negroes 
who are admitted at a higher average age than white 
children and include a higher proportion of morons.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

3635. Mittwoch, Ursula. The chromosome com- 
plement in a Mongolian imbecile. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1952, 17, 37-38.—In testicular material, 
taken from a Mongolian imbecile, the appearance 
of the bivalents was normal, from which the con- 
clusion is drawn that the chromosome complement 
was normal in its gross morphology.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 

3636. O’Brien, Margaret W. A vocational study 
of a group of institutionalized persons. Amer. J. 
ment. Def. 1952, 57, 56-62.—An account is given of 
an initial or pilot vocational study of a group of 
persons released from 2 State Hospitals for mental 
defectives under the family-care program supervised 
by the Department of Public Welfare for the State 
of Illinois. An effort was made to determine the 
factors concerning the vocational adjustment of 
these post-institutionalized mental defectives.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

3637. Pascal, Gerald R., (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) & Stolurow, Lawrence M. Delayed reaction 
for form and place contrasted. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 294-299.—Using mentally de- 
fective children delayed responses to place (one of 
5 doors) or form (Seguin Form Board figures) were 
tested. Significant correlation of delayed reaction 
scores to form and place as well as for delayed re- 
action score and mental age were secured. There is 
some indication that delayed reaction to form is 
more difficult than to place.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

3638. Potts, Jane H. (O of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Dep't of Special Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich.) Vocational rehabilitation for the mentally 
retarded in Michigan. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
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57, 297-320.—A detailed account of the Michigan 
program for vocational rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded is given.—V. M. Staudt. 

. (State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, New York.) A study of 
mentally retarded cants for vocational reha 
tation in New York . Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
57, 268-296.—A report is presented of a pilot study 
of rehabilitation service to the mentally retarded in 
New York City.—V. M. Staudt. 


3640. Sanderceck, Marian G. (Oniario Hosp. 
Sch., Orillia.), & Butler, Alfred J. An —_e of 
the ‘ormance of mental defectives on the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 57, 100-105.--As a result of the ad- 
ministration of Form M of the Stanford-Binet and 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children to 
90 mentally defective children, the following con- 
clusions were drawn: (1) Correlations obtained be- 
tween the Stanford-Binet (M) and the 3 WISC 
1Q’s indicate a high degree of relationship. (2) 
Utilizing academic success as an external criterion of 
intelligence Stanford-Binet (M), WISC Verbal and 
Full Scales were found to be equally valid measures 
of intelligence. (3) Significant means signs were 
found in 10 to 11 subtests indicating a trend for 
individuals in a mentally defective group to have 
high scores in Similarities, Digit Span, Picture 
Completion, Block Design and Object Assembly 
in comparison to low scores on Information, Arith- 
metic, Vocabulary, Picture Arrangement, and Cod- 
ing. —V. M. Staudt. 


3641. Tredgold, A. F., & Tredgold, R.F. A text- 
book of mental deficiency (Amentia). (8th ed.) 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1952. 545 p. 
$7.50.—The major changes evident in this edition, 
as contrasted with the 1947 volume, are found in 
the chapters dealing with etiology and educational 
disabilities. Several new illustrations have been 
added.— L. A. Pennington. 


3642. Wardell, Winifred. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) The mentally retarded in family and com- 
munity. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 229-242.— 
The role of the family and the community in meeting 
and solving the problems of the mentally retarded 
is treated —V. M. Staudt. 

3643. Yepsen, N. (State Dep't. of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.) Counseling the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
205-213.—The aims and special problems involved 
in counseling the mentally retarded are discussed.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 3704, 3774) 
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3644. Abramovit, G. B. & Mnuhin, S.S. Izmen- 
enija psihiki. (Psychic alterations in semistarvation.) 
Opa sovetskoj med. Velikoj Otetestvennoj voyne 1941— 
45 g.g., 1951, 28, 117-119.—The authors consider 


psychic asthenia as the principal syndrome in semi- 
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starvation, characterized by sluggish intellective 
processes, d ability to concentrate, and in- 
capacity for sustained mental effort. They note 
also a lowering of all higher interest and feelings, 
and a tendency to daydreaming. Both irritability 
and restlessness, and apathy, bordering on abulia, 
were observed. Some patients exhibited character 
disorders (sullenness, obstinacy, lack of tact). The 
authors stress the organic factors in the etiology of 
the observed personality changes. Even at the height 
of the Leningrad famine, psychoses were rare. 
Hallucinations and other symptoms of psychotic 
disorders were present mostly in those cases in which 
caloric deficit was complicated by pellagra, infec- 
tion or trauma.—J. Broek. 

3645. Alsofrom, Robert K. (Diagnostic Center, 
Menlo Park, N. J.) A case of impairing morals of a 
minor. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 64-73.— 
A 43-year-old male was convicted of sexually molest- 
ing an 8-year-old girl. He was considered an ex- 
tremely anxious neurotic with an unresolved homo- 
sexual conflict. The patient was thought to possess 
a weak ego-structure and repeated outbursts were 
likely to occur. Test data are presented.—I. 
Sangiuliano. 

3646. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An evaluation of recent adolescent drug addiction. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 373-382.—Ausubel 
points out that due to existing publicity ‘‘the Ameri- 
can public has been exposed to a highly biased and 
dangerously distorted interpretation of drug addi- 
tion.” His article is directed toward the exposure of 


‘“‘two of the most fallacious, dangerous and widely 
accepted misconceptions about drug addiction.” 


These false concepts are (1) that everyone is equally 
susceptible to addiction, and (2) that adolescent 
drug addiction is the same in all who have succumbed. 
In discussing this problem, Ausubel has briefly re- 
viewed the physiology and psychology of addiction 
and the preventive role which parental education 
and guidance may play. He also emphasizes the 
educational need of the emotionally immature to the 
end that addiction to drugs or other forms of per- 
sonality disturbance may be minimized.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3647. Bitterman, M. E., & Holtzman, Wayne H. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Conditioning and extinction of 
the galvanic skin response as a function of anxiety. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 615-623.—‘‘The 
relation between a clinical index of anxiety and be- 
havior in a conditioning situation was studied in a 
homogeneous group of normal males... the 
galvanic skin response to shock conditioned more 
readily and extinguished less readily in the high 
anxiety group than in the low.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3648. Gurvitz, Milton S., Antinoph, Edwin L., 
Caplan, Mischa; Kwalwasser, Simon, & Montgom- 

, Jacqueline. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. 

A case of ed insulin coma: psychological 
follow-up. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 

1, 195—203.—The second of 2 articles on a case of 
prolonged insulin coma presents a psychological 
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evaluation. Wechsler-Bellevue results and Ror- 
schach summaries are tabulated. The results of 
Bender Gestalt and figure drawing are indicated. 
The overall picture is one of schizophrenia in remis- 
sion.—C. T. Bever. 

3649. Hampton, Peter J. (Cleveland Coll., Cleve- 
land.) Representative studies of alcoholism and 
personality: IV. Psychoanalytic studies. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1952, 35, 23-35.—A review of psycho- 
analytic literature on alcoholism. ‘‘While psycho- 
analysts are agreed on the basic personality elements 
involved in alcohol addiction . . . there is disagree- 
ment about which elements are of true etiological 
significance.”” 28 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

3650. Henderson, Ralph M., & Straus, Robert. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941- 
1951: a survey of activities in research, education 
and therapy. VI. Programs on alcoholism in the 
United States, 1952. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol., 1952, 
13, 472-495.—Governmental programs are reviewed 
by states and other subdivisions and by correctional 
institutions. Professional and voluntary organi- 
zations are listed and described.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3651. Lester, David, & Greenberg, Leon A. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941- 
1951: a survey of activities in research, education 
and therapy. III. The status of physiological knowl- 
edge. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 444-452.— 
The metabolism of alcohol is well understood, but 
little is known of the beneficient or deleterious effects 
of alcohol on the body. Research is needed on the 
mechanism of the hangover and the problem of 
alcohol tolerance, as well as on the relationship of 
nutritional deficiencies and endocrine function to 
excessive drinking. —W. L. Wilkins. 

3652. Lewinsky, Hilde. Features from a case of 
homosexuality. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 344— 
354.—‘‘Homosexuality in a male proved to be a 
method of reaction to a very severe prohibition 
against masturbation. It appeared, furthermore, to 
be an erotized fixation to that part of the Oedipus 
complex in which the boy was unable to cope with 
his rivalry in relation to his father and his brothers. 
His castration anxiety stemmed originally from 
heterosexual incestuous strivings.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3653. Lippman, Caro W. Certain hallucinations 
peculiar to migraine. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 
346-351.—A series of cases is presented of migraine 
patients with hallucinations of the sense of body 
image. The patient, during the hallucination, has 
the feeling that the body, or parts of the body, have 
become distorted in size and shape.—J. A. Stern. 

3654. Lolli, Giorgio. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Alcoholism, 1941-1951; A survey of activi- 
ties in research, education and therapy. V. The 
treatment of alcohol addiction. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1952, 13, 461-471.—Reviewed are the 
nature of addiction, etiology, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment through physical, psychological, and religious 
approaches.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3655. e, Robert C., Th » John J., & Cald- 
well, D. W. The problem er in industry. 
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Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 370-396.—The 
approach to the alcohol problem should be pre- 
ventive, including research in improved personnel 
selection to reduce the number of potential or actual 
drinkers employed. A treatment center, whether 
industry or community supported, should be avail- 
able.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3656. Robin, Ashley A., & Harrison, E. J. 
(Burley-in- Wharfedale, Eng.) Some clinical and 
aetiological of depersonalization with a case 
report of identical twins. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
469—476.—Progressive matrices, Shipley, Rorschach, 
and TAT were used in study of the cases.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3657. Roman, Melvin. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Adolescent accentuation of mal- 
adjustment in a chronic ty deviate. Case 
Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 40-43.—A 12-year- 
old negro male had become withdrawn, disinterested 
and hostile. He was found to be functioning below 
his inherent level. Pubertal problems contributed 
to an acute panic state. This was thought to be 
superimposed upon a “chronically disturbed, some- 
what developmentally anomalous personality, whose 
problems are deep-seated and characterological in 
nature."’ Test data are presented.—J. Sangtuliano. 


3658. Schachter, M. Exagération, mythomanie 
et simulation a la lumiére du test psychodiagnostic 
de Rorschach. (Exaggeration, mythomania and 
simulation in the light of the Rorschach test.) 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54, 95-111.—The atti- 
tude toward the Rorschach test and performance on 
the test are reported for three groups of adults: (1) 
exaggerators, (2) mythomanics, (3) simulators (vol- 
untary, conscious falsifiers). It is held that the 
groups are distinguishable on the Rorschach.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

3659. Schultz, J. H. Organstérungen und Per- 
versionen im Liebesleben. (Sexual disturbances 
and perversions.) Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1952, 
278 p. Swissfr. 13.50.—A non-technical exposition 
of sexual disturbances is presented from the psycho- 
dynamic standpoint. Topics covered include: psy- 
chosexual development, masturbation, frigidity, 
impotence, fetishism, sadism, masochism, exhibi- 
tionism, and homosexuality. Case histories illus- 
trate treatment with psychotherapy.—C. T. Bever. 


3660. Teirich, Hildebrand R. Zum Alkoholprob- 
lem im Leben des Mannes. (The problem of alco- 
holism in the life of the male.) Psychol. Berater 
gesunde prakt. Lebensgestali. 1952, 4, 325-329.— 
Alcoholism is associated with neurosis. A predis- 
posing factor is a family background consisting of an 
overprotecting mother and an emotionally cold and 
unaffectionate father. Sexual immaturity and a 
pseudovirility are usually concomitant with this 
condition. , a consists of breaking the condi- 
tioned reflex, psychotherapy, and follow-up care. 
i2 references.—7. C. Kahn. 

3661. Violet-Conil, —————._ (9, rue Jean Fer- 
randi Paris.), & Canivet, N. Le test de Rorschach 
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et le diagnostic de l’angoisse. (The Rorschach test 
and the diagnosis of anxiety.) Rorschachiana, 1952, 
1, 78-127.—In discussing the origin of anxiety, real 
anxiety, neurotic anxiety, general anxiety and 
phobias are discriminated. Anxiety creates a pro- 
tective system and liberates psychic energy. Anxi- 
ety may be connected with life instincts or with ag- 
gressive instincts. Anxiety may be disclosed in 
Rorschach terms: Bohm's signs; few W, a special 
sort of Dd, Do and S; few M, often M-, pure C, mary 
shadings, shocks; and special features in the contents. 
Anxiety seems to be a cause of psychological re- 
gression. The adult features of personality are over- 
run by infantile qualities. English summary.— 
H. L. Latham. 

3662. Wallace, James A. (Wallace Sanatarium, 
Memphis, Tenn.) A comparison of disulfiram ther- 
apy and routine th in alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1952, 13, 397-400.—Comparison of 
26 consecutive cases treated with disulfiram and 26 
treated routinely suggests that disulfiram is of 
value in producing longer periods of abstinence and 
has additional value as adjunctive to psychotherapy. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3663. Weber, Louis C. (Wichita Falls (Texas) 
State Hosp.) Working with a psychopath. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 713-721.—A brief 
outline of a young psychopath’s past history along 
with some results of psychological testing, and then 
the program of rehabilitation designed to develop a 
superego and restore him to an active role in society 
are presented.— L. N. Solomon. 

3664. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Nature and treatment of tics in 
adults. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 
444-459.—A review of the clinical literature is fol- 
lowed by the presentation of 6 adult cases in which 
the tics, as fragments of primitive motor responses, 
serve as partial ego-defense mechanisms. The 
author recommends the “direct interpretation” of 
this function to the client early in treatment.— L. A. 
Pennington. 

3665. Wikler, Abraham. (U.S. Publ. Hith. Serv. 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Opiate addiction; psycho- 
logical and neurophysiological in relation to 

blems. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1953. os $3.—Published as a monograph in 
The American Lectures in Neurology series under 
the editorship of C. D. Aring, the volume sum- 
marizes the author’s observations from clinical and 
experimental studies on morphine addiction as con- 
trasted with data from studies on the barbiturates. 
The multifactorial approach is used in the discussion 
of emotional depend ence, tolerance, physical de- 
pendence, the withdrawal syndrome, and relapse. 
99-item bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstract 3809) 
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3666. A David. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Who are the guilty? A study of education 
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and crime. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1952, xi, 
340 p. $5.00.—Intended for the parent, teacher, 
lawyer, and others concerned with problems of 
causation and control of delinquency, the book de- 
scribes by recourse to illustrative casé material the 
psychodynamics of the delinquent’s and criminal’s 
personality with special reference to factors opera- 
tive early within the home. The last 3 of the 
volume’s 12 chapters are devoted to the description 
of a constructive program through treatment and 
education for the control and prevention of the 
problem. 16-page bibliography.— L. A. Pennington. 

3667. Bloch, Donald A. The delinquent integra- 
tion. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 297-303.—The psycho- 
dynamics of juvenile delinquency are discussed, rec- 
ognizing that delinquency can extend beyond ado- 
lescence into adulthood. The importance of the 
partner in the delinquent’s integration is emphasized 
citing the author’s experiences with severe delin- 
quents. Finally mention is made of the pervasive- 
ness of the delinquent integration in our culture, at 
all age levels.—C. T. Bever. 

3668. Corsini, Raymond J. (Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wis.), & Bartleme, Kenwood. 
Attitudes of San Quentin prisoners. J. correctional 
Educ., 1952, 4, 43-46.—A study made in 1942 at 
Auburn Prison, N. Y., was repeated on 100 San 
Quentin prisoners who were given parole and were 
awaiting release. A series of 12 questions, designed 
to test attitudes about prison conditions and about 
the inmate. himself, was employed. Truthfulness 
and suspiciousness were also measured by 20 ques- 
tions taken from the MMPI and group differences 
were examined relative to crime, age, race and 
intelligence.—T. E. Tunney. 

3669. Craig, Leita P. (Boys Industrial Sch., 
Topeka, Kans.) Boys and books get together. 
Child, 1952, 16, 98-101; 109.—When carefully 
chosen to interest the readers, books have proved a 
popular and valuable educational, recreational, and 
therapeutic device in a school for delinquent boys. 
Most popular are action stories about aggressive 
characters. Annual book fairs, rotating libraries, 
and interest surveys encourage participation and 
sometimes result in original writing by the boys. 17 
book lists are seeded: L. Grace. 

3670. Doorbar, Ruth. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) Chronic delinquency in a thirteen- 
year-old girl. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 
35—47.—The patient early presented such symptoms 
as lying, stealing and public masturbation. She was 
considered as a pacts ne gnc i child with 
hysterical features. matic and psychological 


symptoms were thought of as attempts to alleviate 
guilt and gain acceptance. Test data are presented. 


—I. Sangtuliano. 

3671. Driscoll, Patrick J. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Factors related to the institutional adjust- 
ment of inmates. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 593-596.—“A special type of rating scale 
has been designed for study of the adjustment be- 
havior of prison inmates. The scale designed, called 
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the Adjustment Analysis Rating Scale, has been 
observed to provide a practical means of obtaining 
relatively consistent judgment of adaptation of the 
inmate to prison life.”"— L. N. Solomon. 


3672. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) A young woman convicted of man- 
ter. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1951, 2(1), 
9-34.—A 26-year-old female imprisoned on a man- 
slaughter charge, after having shot her father to 
death. Various tentative diagnoses of neurctic, 
psychopathic, and psychotic were made. After 
prolonged interviewing and examination evidence to 
substantiate all three evaluations were noted. The 
patient was considered a markedly immature, narcis- 
sistic woman who had fixated on a very early level of 
development. She was thought to possess an under- 
lying psychotic personality with paranoid tendencies. 
Test data are presented.—J. Sangiuliano. 


3673. Fenton, Norman. The accessibility of 

son inmates of different custodial levels to various 
orms of rehabilitation. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1952, 
3, 104-113.—The case records of 300 California 
prisoners classified as close, medium, and minimum 
custody were reviewed by the author to establish 
the degree of treatability of these classes. 91% of 
the total group, 84% of the close, 92% of the medium, 
and 100% of the minimum were classed as treatable. 
Conclusions: 5 to 10% of all inmates must be seg- 
regated; newly received inmates should receive 
orientation; shops should be controlled by civilian 
employes; inmate advisory councils should function; 
continuity of training should exist in any institution; 
individual counseling and group therapy are essen- 
tial; the general atmosphere of the institution should 
be treatment-oriented.—R. J. Corsini. 


3674. Foale, Martha. An a ach to stabiliza- 
tion of male juvenile mental defective delinquents. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 116-122.—This in- 
vestigation has tried to shed some light on the 
effectiveness of male juvenile defective delinquents. 
It is a follow-up of 182 male juvenile mental defec- 
tive delinquents. V. M. Staudt. 


3675. Fox, Lionel W. The medico-psychological 
and social examination of delinquents. Brit. J. 
Delinquency, 1952, 3, 85—-103.—A 2 weeks meeting of 
100 criminological experts from 18 countries met in 
Brussels in 1952 to discuss the implications of the 
title of this paper. Among the conclusions: courts 
should operate on the principle that their function is to 
prevent relapse. The courts should take also into con- 
sideration the criminal and call for expert opinions. 
A complete examination has 4 headings: biological, 
psychological, psychiatric and social. The probation 
department or the prison should be in the position 
to carry out the recommendations of the expert 
examiner with treatment superseding punishment. 
The implications of these conclusions to the British 
system of correction are discussed.— R. J. Corsini. 


3676. Harper, Ida. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The role of the “fringer”’ in a state n for 
women. Social Forces, 1952, 31, 53-60,—‘'The 
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‘marginal man’ shares the cultural life of two distinct 
people, whereas the ‘fringer’ defines his own goals 
of behavior and disregards those of the group in 
favor of his own.” ata from observations and 
personal interviews are used in the description and 
analysis of the role of ‘‘fringers’’ within the structural 
aspects of the total prison situation in a state prison 
for women.—B. R. Fisher. 

3677. Johnson, Adelaide M., & Szurek, S. A. 
The genesis of antisocial acting out in children and 
adults. Psychoanal. Quart.; 1952, 21, 323-343.— 
‘In this paper the authors have assimilated material 
from their experience and publications since 1942, 
dealing with the etiology of acting out antisocially. 
The observations apply equally to the young 
‘delinquent’ or the ‘psychopathic personality’ of 
later years, who is etiologically a delinquent grown 
older. By means of collaborative therapy of child- 
ren and parents the authors have observed that the 
parents may unwittingly seduce the child into acting 
out the parents’ own poorly integrated forbidden 
impulses, thereby achieving vicarious gratification.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

3678. Lee, Rose Hum. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Ill.) Delinquent, neglected, and dependent Chinese 
boys and girls of the San Francisco Bay region. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 15-34.—A study of Chinese 
juveniles and delinquency among them indicates that 
their “overt anti-social activities result from (a) 
cultural conflicts between parents of foreign-born or 
mixed nativity and native-born children, (b) broken 
homes, and (c) longings for self-expression.” —J. C. 
Franklin. 

3679. Levinson, Daniel J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Criminality from a sense of guilt: a 
case study and some research hypotheses. J. Pers., 
1952, 20, 402-429.—The character disorder indicated 
in the title and described by Freud is taken as the 
point of departure. The protocol presented is com- 
posed of material from TAT and the life history. 
The data are presented in part as a prototypic ex- 
ample of guilt-based criminality and in part as a 
means of formulating tentative generalizations to 
be listed by group research. 9 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

3680. Michaels, Joseph J., & Steinberg, Arthur. 
Persistent enuresis and juvenile delinquency. Brit. 
J. Delinquency, 1952, 3, 114-123.—200 delinquents of 
Sheldon's study (see 24: 2710) were studied statisti- 
cally from 2 points of view: (1) the incidence and 
persistence of enuresis; and (2) a comparison of 
delinquents with a history of persistent enuresis and 
those without such a history. Results: 19% had 
enuresis. Enuretic delinquents differed significantly 
from non-enuretic delinquents in having lower intel- 
ligence and a higher incidence of arson. Enuretic 
delinquents were less feminoid physically.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

3681. Porterfield, Austin L., & Talbert, Robert H. 
(Texas Christian U., Fort Worth.) A decade of 
differentials and trends in serious crimes in 86 
American cities by Southern and non-Southern 
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Social Forces, 1952, 31, 60-67.—Differences 
in serious crime rates and patterns for 43 Southern 
and 43 non-Southern cities (matched for population 
size) over 1940-1949 were studied. Generally, rates 
for the Southern cities are higher, although over 
time the gap in crime rates between the non-Southern 
and Southern cities seems to be narrowing. Trends 
in patterns of crime are also different in a number of 
ways. Various hypotheses to explain the findings are 
advanced. “According to these hypotheses, the 
Southern cities will continue to have more crime 
than their non-Southern mates until the two groups 
become more similar in social structure and in pat- 
terns of culture.”—B. R. Fisher. 


PsYCHOSES 


3682. Adler, Leta McKinney; Cod n, J. W., 
& Stewart, D. D. Mental illness in Washington 
County, Arkansas: incidence, recovery, and post- 
hospital adjustment. Fayetteville, Ark.: University 
of Arkansas, Inst. of Science and Technology, 1952, 
(Res. Ser. No. 23.) iv, 74 p.—This report of the 
background, hospitalization and post-hospital ad- 
justment of patients admitted to the state hospital 
from 1930-1948 concludes: (1) the greater the 
ethnic and racial homogeneity of the population the 
less the incidence of mental illness in the county 
studied, and (2) the groups with lowest vulner- 
ability to mental illness (i.e. the married, females, 
etc.) recovered most rapidly and had best post- 
hospital adjustments.—G. Elias. 


3683. Adler, Shirley. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A case of differential 
between hysteria and schizophrenia. Case Rep. 
clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 30-39.—A 36-year-old 
woman developed numerous physical complaints 
such as insomnia, crying spells, and a paralysis of 
her arms and legs. Neurological examination was 
negative. Psychological tests were administered 
before, during and after a period of electric shock. 
Test material fixed the characterological problem as 
central. The patient was considered a dependent, 
immaturely fixated personality whose deviant be- 
havior appeared in adulthood. A disturbance in the 
self-concept and excessive fluidity between self and 
the outer world was prominent. Paranoid defenses 
became more evident at the last testing. Test data 
are presented.—J. Sangiuliano. 


3684. Altschule, M. D. (McLean Hosp., Waver- 
ley, Mass.), & Shah, M.H. Effect of breath holding 
on arterial pressure in patients with mental and emo- 
tional disorders. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 318-319.—Blood pressure measures made 
upon 79 psychiatric patients during a 20 sec. breath- 
holding interval are in no way different from control 
measures. It is concluded that this datum lends no 
support to ‘“‘any concept postulating . . . emotion 
as the cause of essential hypertension."’ ‘The re- 
activity of the vasomotor mechanisms to increased 
blood-carbon-dioxide concentration is normal in the 
mental conditions discussed.”"— L. A. Pennington. 
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3685. Barboza, Maria L. (Kings County me 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Acase of childhood 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 3-9-—A 
12-year-old boy of very superior intelligence showed 
many unusual mannerisms. After 3 years of unsuc- 
cessful therapy, the diagnosis of schizophrenia was 
made. Compulsive defenses and withdrawal into 
fantasy had previously enabled impulse control. 
He was considered less self absorbed but more dis- 
organized and less able to structure situations. Test 
data are presented.—I. Sangiuliano. 


3686. Baruk, H. Le test de Tsedeck et le prob- 
léme du jugement moral. (Tsedeck’s test and the 
problem of moral judgment.) Bull. Gr. Etud. 
Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 3(12), 19—-21.—Tsedeck’s 
Moral Judgment Test was given to a group of schi- 
zophrenics and epileptics and a group of normal 
subjects. The author distinguishes different types 
of judgment: affective judgment, egoistical judg- 
ment, synthetic judgment, judgment of social 
utilitarianism, and double judgment. The test has 
proved to be of use in the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
—G. Lavoie. 


3687. Beck, Aaron T. Successful outpatient 
psychotherapy of a chronic schizophrenic with a 
delusion based on borrowed guilt. Psychiatry, 
1952, 15, 305-312.—The case of a chronic schizo- 
phrenic male, age 28, is of especial interest in that 
he was successfully treated as an out-patient and in 
that he demonstrates a seldom described phenom- 
enon of borrowed guilt.—C. T. Bever. 


3688. Blair, J. H. (Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) 
Sniffen, R. C., ck, E. H., Lenore & yn 
es 


N.S. The question of histopathologi 
the testes of schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
464-465.—Biopsies on the entire population of the 
research ward at Worcester State Hospital suggest 
that frequency and degree of change is no greater 
than would be found in normal potent males.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3689. Boisen, Anton T. The genesis and signifi- 
cance of mystical identification in cases of mental 
disorder. Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 287-296.—During 3 
summers 8 theological students conducted a study 
of 78 male patients (mainly schizophrenics) in Elgin 
State Mental Hospital. Based on the author's 
experience of 25 years, the study relates the ex- 
periences of the mentally ill to mystical religious 
experience, with special interest in mystical identifi- 
cation. The constellation of ideas of these schizo- 
phrenics is found also in religious leaders, using Jesus 
as a point of reference.—-C. T. Bever. 


3690. Brockman, David Dean, & Whitman, Roy 
M. Post-thyroidectomy oses. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1952, 116, 340-345.—Post-thyroidectomy psy- 
chosis is described as a distinct clinical group. The 
premorbid personality picture is that of a meticu- 
lous, compulsive, cyclothymic person. The psy- 
chosis itself presents a mixed clinical picture char- 
acterized b lexity, confusion, labile mood 
swings, an ifting loose content disturbances. 
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Preoperative evaluation is accentuated by the fact 
that once the thyroidectomy is performed prognosis 
becomes much poorer.—J. A. Stern. 


3691. Fleischhacker, H. H., & Bullock, F. N. 
(Shenley Hosp., Herts, Eng.) Studies in schizo- 
phrenia: II. tion of serum-cholesterol. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 466-468.—Cholesterol is ab- 
normal in idiopathic schizophrenia only when there 
is definite evidence of endocrine function change. 
However, in 22 of 23 females diagnosed as para- 
phrenia the level was significantly raised.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3692. Freudenberg, R. K. (Netherne Hosp., 
Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) Observations on the rela- 
tion between insulin coma dosage and prognosis in 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 441-449.— 
Good therapeutic response is correlated with lower 
insulin coma dosage. Females need less than males 
and show better prognosis. Prognosis is not sig- 
nificantly related to body type nor to weight.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3693. Friedman, Howard. (Cushing VA Hosp., 
Framingham, Mass.) Perceptual regression in 
schizophrenia: an hypothesis suggested by the use of 
the Rorschach test. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 81, 
63-98.—A description of the similarities and differ- 
ences in response to the Rorschach test given by 
schizophrenics, normal adults and children is re- 

rted. ‘‘Like children, and unlike normal adults, 
F chisiobeenie perceptual functioning is . . . dif- 
fuse, syncretic, rigid, and labile . . . [and lacks 
somewhat] differentiation and hierarchic integra- 
tion.” The schizophrenics show greater “perceptual 
discreteness and plasticity’”’ and wider variety of 
response than do children.—Z. Luria. 


3694. Hetherington, Ralph. (Crichton Royal, 
Dumfries, Scotland.) The effects of E.C.T. on the 
drawings of depressed patients. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 
98, 450-453.—10 depressed patients were compared 
with 10 nurses. Therapy tended to shift the locus of 
drawings of patients from upper left corner to center, 
to increase size of drawing, and to change style 
somewhat.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3695. Hurst, Lewis A. (Alexandra Inst., Mait- 
land, Cape Town, South Africa.) The genetics of 
schizophrenia: a further rejoinder to Pastore. Psy- 
chol, Bull., 1952, 49, 544-546.—Each of 6 points 
raised by Pastore (27: 3703) are discussed and re- 
futed. “. .. 1 would ask the reader to turn his 
attention away from the minutiae of genetic inter- 
pretation to general outlines, which the hair-splitting 
of the present debate (24: 2717, 26: 4944) may have 
obscured.” —M. R. Marks. 


3696. Jens, Ruth. (U. Oregon Med. Sch. Coll., 
Portland.) Desoxycorticosterone therapy in certain 
psychotic cases: an interval r A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 372-376.—On the as- 
sumption that the psychotic undergo adrenocortical 
depletion consequent to repeated stress, replacement 
therapy by way offa synthetic steroid was begun in 
1948. The present interim report is based upon 47 
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psychotic patients 26 of whom served as matched 
controls for the 21 daily given intramuscular in- 
jections. Results indicate (1) no unpleasant side- 
effects; (2) improvement in 17 cases; after 6 to 8 
weeks of treatment; (3) the need for continued 
study of this approach among those unresponsive 
to other forms of treatment.—L. A. Pennington. 


3697. Kitay, Julian L, & Altschule, Mark D. 
(McLean Hosp., Waverley, Mass.) Blood ketone 
concentration ve as with mental and emotional 
disorders. A. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 
68, 506-509.— Biochemical studies of blood samples 
from 24 normal controls and 98 variously diagnosed 
psychiatric patients indicate that ketonemia is 
greater in 40% of the manic-depressive, involutional, 
paranoid, and schizophrenics. This level fell with 
improvement after treatment. A brief review of the 
literature on ketonuria and stress is given.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3698. Margolis, Lester H. (U. California Sch. 
Med., San Francisco.), Simon, Alexander, & Adams, 
John E. Frontal lobotomy in a schizophrenic pa- 
tient with advanced hydrocephalus. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 460-465.—Be- 
cause the application of the lobotomy method to 
psychiatric patients whose conditions are compli- 
cated by organic brain damage is still moot, the 
authors report their observations on a “unique” case 
and present evaluations by way of psychodiagnostic 
tests.— L. A. Pennington. 


3699. Meadow, Arnold. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Greenblatt, Milton, Levine, Julius, & Solomon, 
Harry C. The discomfort-relief quotient as a meas- 
ure of tension and adjustment. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 47, 658-661.—The results of the reported 
experimentation are interpreted to indicate that a 
relatively high DRQ cannot be used as a valid 
measure of tension but may be used as an indicator 
of good adjustment in schizophrenia—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3700. Michal-Smith, Harold. (Diagnostic Center, 
Menlo Park, N. J.) Case of an adolescent boy with 
serious impulse disorder. Case Rep. clin. Psychoi., 
1951, 2(1), 48-63—A 14-year-old who required 
foster home care after mother’s death. Several 
sexual episodes followed. Unconscious motivations 
and sexual preoccupation were considered central. 
The boy was thought to experience trance-like 
periods in which reality breaks occurred. A diag- 
nosis of ‘‘early schizophrenic reaction with dissociated 
episodes”’ was made. Test data are presented.—J. 
Sangiuliano. 

3701. Morrow, Thomas F., Laucks, S. Philip, & 
McKnight, William EK. (Friends Hosp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Insulin coma and group psychother- 
apy. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1952, 68, 
491-497.—The physiological and psychological bene- 
fits of insulin coma in schizophrenia are considered 
and a description given of group therapeutic ap- 
proaches that follow. All patients participated in a 
‘discussion group” relative to treatment by insulin, 
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later discussed in the “picture-stimulus” group the 
situations depicted in the Rosenzweig P-F study, 
and finally, before discharge, became members of the 
follow-up contact group. Emphasis is placed upon 
verbalization and socialization through group ther- 
apy after insulin— L. A. Pennington. 

3702. Parsons, Julia M. Home care of the aged 
mentally ill. Meni. Hyg., N. Y., 1952, 36, 413-422. 
—Mental illness of the aging is described at some 
length. The problems and difficulties of caring for 
the patient with senile dementia in the home are 
manifold and the author urges that until science can 
find a way to prevent or reduce this condition “‘it is 
our solemn duty to urge our legislators greatly to 
improve conditions in our state hospitals, so that our 
helpless old people may have far better care and 


protection.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 
3703. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., N. Y.) 
Genetics of : a rejoinder. Psychol. 


Bull., 1952, 49, 542-544.—6 major points of disagree- 
ment with Hurst's (26: 4944) reply to Pastore’s 
(24: 2717) review of Kallman’s, “Genetics of Schizo- 
phrenia,” are discussed. ‘“The judgment... 
expressed in the review (24: 2717) that the ‘Kallman 
investigation . . . supplies no reliable information 
for assessing the genetic basis of schizophrenia’ is 
emphasized by the weakness of Hurst's reply.”— 
M. R. Marks. 

3704. Raub, Edwin S., Mercer, Margaret, & 
Hecker, Arthur O. A study of psychotic patients 
assumed to be mentally deficient on the s of 
school and social adjustment. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1952, 57, 82-88.—Of 37 cases diagnosed 
“psychosis with mental deficiency” 8 were so dis- 
turbed that they were unable to adjust to the test 
situation. Of the remaining 29 patients 9 earned 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s in the average range; 4 
earned verbal IQ’s in the defective range but worked 
well on performance tasks; 10 earned IQ’s in the 
range of borderline deficiency, and 6 in the classifica- 
tion of high grade defective. Several patients in the 
borderline group showed a pattern of intellectual 
functioning which clearly indicated that at one time 
they had been able to function on a normai level. 
Study of the history of extremely psychotic patients 
showed consistently poor school and community 
adjustment, frequently associated with very poor 
home conditions.—V. M. Staudt. 


3705. Rees, Linford, & King, G. M. Cortisone 
in the treatment of J. ment. Sci., 
1952, 98, 401-403.— With 6 pairs of patients matched 
for age, sex, clinical status, duration of ‘lIness and 
previous treatment, there was no significant - ne 
shown in clinical status, psychological tests of per- 
sonal tempo and persistence, EEC, blood pressure 
or water balance.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3706. Sands, Sidney L., & Rothschild, David. 
(Worcester poe State meee .) Socio-psychiatric 
foundations for he, e reaction to aging. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, oo Bey .—3 groups 
of psychoses customarily associated with aging, 











involutional psychoses, psychoses with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, and senile psychoses, were compared 
among themselves as well as to a nonpsychotic 
population of comparable age. The authors relate 
deveiopment of these psychoses to the ability of 
patients to react to the life stresses associated with 
the aging process, stresses both at the social and 
physical level. The authors discuss the premorbid 
personality pictures of these groups and relate them 
to the ability to handle “1g stresses peculiar to the 
aging person.—J. A. 

3707. Suttell, Pa os J. (Amer. Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.), & Pascal, Gerald R. 
“Regression” in 
performance on the 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 653-657.—“‘It is 
concluded that (1) where schizophrenic perceptual- 
motor behavior is similar to that of the young child 
this similarity is based on disruption of a learned 
motor response, apparently regulatory in nature, 
and not on a return to an earlier behavioral capacity; 
and (b) regression as defined in this study is not 
peculiar to the schizophrenic. The findings of this 
study, in regard to psychomotor performance, cor- 
roborate those of Cameron in the area of language 
and thought, both indicating only a_ superficial 
similarity between the performance of adult schizo- 
phrenics and of young normal children.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3708. Williams, E. Y., & Weekes, L. R. (Howard 
U. Med. Sch., Washington, D. C.) Premenstrual 
tension associated with psychotic episodes. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 321-329.—3 types of 
psychotic episodes associated with premenstrual 
tension are described. They are schizoid pattern 
with catatonic features; manic or psychomotor 
activity; combination, with alternation between 
the 2 states. 2 cases are presented and the literature 
dealing with premenstrual psychotic episodes re- 
viewed.—J. A. Stern. 

3709. Winiarz, W. V., & Hoffman, Reuben. 
Electroshock therapy in otic patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 
116, 330-335.—A study of 14 patients with pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis complicated by psychosis involving 
the use of electrochock therapy is reported. The 
patients reported on received a minimum of 10 
electroshock treatments and were kept under ob- 
servation for at least 2 months following ECS. The 
authors conclude that ECS is a safe procedure in the 
treatment of tubercular patients on the basis of 
their results with the above 14 cases plus an addi- 
} ay 50 cases not reported on in this study.—J. A. 

tern. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 
3710. Honorio. (Medical School, Lima, 
Peru.) de Vhystérie. (Definition of 
hysteria.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 313-321.—After 
discussion of the ical theories concerning hysteria 


the author concludes: (1) there is a constitutional 
predisposition consisting of poor personality integra- 
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tion and stability; (2) hysteria develops from- 
primitive tendencies which are more or less dissoci 
ated from the self and are unconscious; (3) such 
tendencies can be released under the influence of 
suggestion; (4) such tendencies influence animistic 
as well as bodily activity; (5S) prognosis is not 
always good, especially not in cases of long duration; 
(6) spontaneous remissions are frequent and psycho- 
therapy as well as physical therapy may be of con- 
siderable aid.— M. L. Simmel. 

3711. ae G. Opredelenie tipov nervnoi 
sistemy chelo v svete ucheniia a:b: PP. 
Pavlova. (The determination of the types of the 
nervous system of man in the light of Pavlov’s the- 
ory.) Priroda, 1951, 40, No. 2, 33-39.—Types of 
higher nervous activity may be classified according 
to the following scheme: according to the signal 
systems, we have persons with the first system pre- 
dominating, with both systems in equilibrium, and 
with the second system predominating. Independ- 
ently of the mutual relation of signal systems, types 
are divided according to their strength into strong 
and weak; the strong type may be balanced or un- 
balanced, and balanced may be labile or inert. 
Persons with the predominance of the first signal 
system are disposed to hysteria, with the equilibrium 
of two systems to neurasthenia, and with the pre- 
dominance of the second system to psychasthenia. 
Hysteria is more linked with the weak type, neu- 
rasthenia with the unbalanced, and psychasthenia 
with the inert. Education and conditons of life may 
change the type of higher nervous actitity and the 
relation of signal systems.— _M. Choynowski. 

3712. Ghent, Emmanuel R. Clinical conference; 
an impulsive neurotic with character defect. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 234-252.—The case of an 18 
year old, single, Jewish woman referred to the hos- 
pital by the courts on the basis of a 4 year history of 
truancy, use of marijuana, sexual promiscuity, and 
aggressive behavior, is presented and discussed with 
particular emphasis on the problems in psychother- 
apy.—C. T. Bever. 

3713. Lean, Marjorie. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Short-term therapy in a dis- 
turbed adolescent boy—psychologi evaluation. 
Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 17-23.—A 
16-year-old boy threatened suicide. The diagnosis 
of anxiety-hysteria was made. Treatment on a 
hospital ward was instituted for 5 months. Initial 
psychological test findings were compared with 
those obtained during the course of therapy. The 
boy previously gave evidence of panic reactions as- 
sociated with extreme emotional immaturity and 
psychosexual retardation. After the inception of 
therapy, test data were thought to show a relaxation 
of tensions, increased efficiency and self-confidence. 
—I, Sangiuliano. 

3714. Mowrer, O. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Neurosis and its treatment as learning phenomena. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical 
psychology (see 27: 3529), 312-323.—Neither Pav- 
ov’s theory of conditioning nor Freud's theory of 
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neurosis fully explain the “neurotic paradox,” that 
unrealistic fears do not spontaneously extinguish 
over time as other conditioned responses do. Mowrer 
feels that ‘‘normality” rather than neurosis poses the 
real paradox. ‘The essence of neurosis is in neither 
a learning excess nor in a learning deficit, as such, 
but rather in a lack of harmonious organization and 
patterning of existing parts of the personality.” 
Neurosis is considered essentially a problem of 
failure.” 25-item bibliography.—H. P. 
erri, T. (U. Waldau, Switserland.) 

Uber die chothera e Schizophrener in der Ber- 
ner Klinik Waldau. (Regarding the psychotherapy 
of schizophrenics in Bern’s Waldau clinic.) ; 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1952, 5, 186-198.—J. 
Klaesi who is interested in understanding the unique 
personality of his schizophrenic patient tries to em- 
pathize with him by catching the meaning expressed 
in his physiognomy. Klaesi attempts to show pa- 
tient what he is unsuccessfully trying to achieve by 
means of his symptoms. He then helps him utilize 
constructively his attempts at self-cure and contact. 
This individualized approach which varies according 
to patients’ condition, character structure, and ex- 
ternal situation requires constant alertness and 
flexibility on therapist’s part. Adjunctive therapies, 
such as prolonged sleep, shock, or occupational 
therapies, are used when indicated. Under the 


“moral 
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doctor’s guidance patient gradually learns to adjust 
in new ways to inner and outer demands. 
ences.—E. Ochs. 


3716. Tschistowitz, A. Auf der Grundlage der 
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Pawlowischen Lehre. (On the foundation of Pav- 
lov’s teaching.) Psychiat., Neurol., Med. Psychol., 
Leipsig, 1952, 4, 161-163.—The amentias of patients 
suffering from toxic psychoses were studied at the 
Psychiatric Clinic of Pavlov’s Physiologic Institute 
by A. G. Iwanow-Smolenskis and his collaborators 
employing conditioned reflex methodology. Results 
record: “That which has been acquired last and 
which is less enduring suffers in the first instance’’; 
also: ‘‘patients define entirely correctly proverbs, 
even give correct answers in [associative ] speech 
experiments on abstract stimulation of words, but 
respond helplessly to clear and concrete situations.” 
The toxic psychoses of the infections are ascribed to 
the effect of neurotropic changes in Streptococci and 
Bacteriae Coli after “‘exhaustion and collapse of 
nerve activity.”—C. T. Bever. 

3717. Violet-Conil, Madeleine. Les mécanismes 
psychologiques dans les états névrotiques. (Psy- 
chological mechanisms in neurotic states.) Bull. Gr. 
Etud. Psychol., Univ. Paris, 1950, 4, 141-149.— 
Fear and hunger lead to defense reactions. If the 
latter are not successful the same mechanisms which 
would have protected the organism are responsible 
for the development of a neurosis. The author re- 
calls the fate of the libido during the development 
of the individual and studies anxiety as the result of 
the failure of the defense reaction. The various 
attitudes the ego can take in front of reality (nega- 
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tion, evasion, falsification) and the crisis of puberty 
with its usual mechanisms of defense (asceticism, 
intellectualisation, identification) are considered. 
The author shows how these various mechanisms 
contribute to the formation of the neurotic s 
dromes and concludes this article with a definition 
of neurosis and sublimation.—D. Bélanger. 

3718. Wexler, Rochelle, M. (Kings County 
Hosp., Brookiyn, N. Y.) A case of operation mania 
and addiction. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 
1(3—-4), 10-16.—A 52-year-old female with a con- 
tinual history of illness and more than 29 major 
operations. The psychiatric diagnosis was mixed 
hysterical psychoneurosis. The patient was thought 
to possess marked conflict between aggressive and 
dependency needs. She was considered a very 
egocentric, self-absorbed person who actively in- 
dulged in fantasy to satisfy her need for self-esteem. 
“. . . physical sickness appeared as a means of 
satisfying her dependence and domination of her 
environment.” —I. Sangiuliano. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3719. Cantor, Alfred J. Psychosomatic proctol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1952, 6, 449-466.—A 
simple and practical technique of applied psycho- 
therapy is outlined for the proctologist. This tech- 
nique is said to be readily applied without extensive 


training. —L. N. Solomon. 
3720. Hafner, Heinz. cke-Odem als leben- 


diger Ausdruck. (Quincke’s edema as dynamic 
expression.) Z. Psychother. Med. Psychol., 1952, 5, 
198-208.—In order to demonstrate the close con- 
nection between psychic and somatic processes in 
edema, 2 cases are analyzed in detail. Both patients 
improved greatly after 7 and 9 iq cegemt cme 
sessions respectively during which the psychologic 
purpose of the edema was uncovered. In both cases 
a psychic situation apparently elicited an allergic 
reaction in a predisposed body. A close correlation 
between psychic and somatic oversensitivity is 
postulated. Whenever the same psychic situation 
repeats itself the corresponding psychosomatic 
reaction takes place. Treatment must thus concern 
itself with both psyche and soma.—E. Ochs. 

3721. Ischlondsky, N. E. (135 E. 54th St., New 
York.) Brain mechanisms in coronary disease. 
London: Henry Kimpton, 1952. xv, 171 p. 25s.— 
Following a review of statistical incidence data on 
the mortality rate from coronary disease, Ischlond- 
sky concludes that the differential increase in 
deaths from this cause in you nger adult male groups 
represents a significant trend over the past ten 
years. Interpreting the coronary diseases as re- 
flection of defects in the integration of excitatory 
and inhibitory neural mechanisms he offers an 
analysis of possible causes and suggests certain 
therapeutic and prophylactic measures for its con- 
trol. Included as appendices are two papers en- 
titled ‘‘From the conditioned reflex to the science of 
brain dynamics” and “Reflexologic bases of per- 
catelity.”-—E. I. O'Kelly. 
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3722. b al Cobb, Stanley, & 
Shands, Harley c. ) Case histories in psycho- 
somatic medicine. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1952. x, 306 Pp. $4.50.—This volume-was prepared 
by the staff of the Psychiatric Service of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 2 introductory chapters 
discuss some of the principles and applications of 
psychosomatic medicine, and the role o the doctor- 
patient relationship in therapy. The remaining 21 
chapters present case histories and staff discussions 
of patients suffering from a wide variety of psycho- 
somatic illnesses. Some of the syndromes considered 
are: psychogenic deafness, duodenal ulcer, anorexia 
nervosa, asthma, ulcerative colitis, rheumatoid 
arthritis, enuresis, hyperthyroidism, myostatic dys- 
tonia, and essential hypertension. The need is 
stressed for close codperation between internist, 
surgeon and psychiatrist in order to provide the most 
effective treatment.—W. E. Galt. 


3723. Stern, Erich. Lebenskonflikte als Krank- 
heitsursachen. (Life conflicts as the basis of 
physical illness.) Ziirich, Switzerland: Rascher Ver- 
lag, 1952, 360 p. 21 Sw. Fr. —Designed as an in- 
troductory volume, the text briefly surveys the 
historical development of psychosomatic medicine 
and techniques of psychological diagnosis. The 
major portion of the volume is devoted to descriptive 
case material on respiratory disturbances, heart 
ailments, tuberculosis, genital and sexual functions, 
gastric and intestinal disturbances, skin disorders, 
allergies, disorders of motor and sensory functions, 
old age, and psychosomatic aspects of sugery and 
pediatrics. Psychosomatic illness is believed to 
stem from the interaction of life stress and personal- 


ity constellation without necessarily any direct rela- 
tionship between personality and specific choice of 
illness. Psychotherapy is considered as only one 
form of treatment, to be accompanied at times by 
medical care.—H. P. David. 


3724. Stokvis, Berthold. (Psychiatric State Uni- 
versity Clinic, Leyden, Netherlands.) The semantic 
necessity of a new psychosomatic terminology. 
Folia psychiat. neerl., 1951, 54(2), 130-131.—The 
terminology in psychosomatic medicine needs re- 
vising from a psychophysical interactionism to a 
double aspect theory of personality.— F. C. Sumner. 


3725. Wolff, Ernst (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.), & Bayer, Leona M. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders of childhood and adolescence. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 510-521.—-Various dynamic 
aspects of psychosomatic disorders which have been 
elucidated by neurophysiology, psychology and 
psychiatry are presented as they appear in the clini- 
cal synthesis of pediatric practice. The authors 
discuss the developmental origins of psychosomatic 
disorders, somatic frame, topography, symptom 
formation, and clinical applications. The dynamics 
of enuresis and obesity are discussed as common ex- 
amples of psychosomatic disorders of childhood and 
adolescence.—R. E. Perl. 
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CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3726. American Psychological Association, Divi- 
sion of School Psychologists, & The National Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. Psycho- 
logical problems of cerebral ; a symposium. 
Chicago, Ill.: National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 1952. viii, 79 p. $1.25.—Includes 5 
papers: “‘Some anatomical facts related to spasticity” 
by Douglas Buchanan; ‘‘The psychological! appraisal 
of children with cerebral palsy’? by Charles R. 
Strother; “Group counseling with parents of the 
cerebral palsied’’ by Harry V. Bice; ‘Distinction 
between neurophrenia and cerebral palsy’’ by Edgar 
A. Doll; and “Educational and vocational planning 
for the cerebral palsied child” by T. Ernest Newland. 
Summary by Edgar A. Doll.—A. J. Sprow. 


3727. Anderson, Helen J. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Organic pathology detected by 
psychological tests. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 
1(3-4), 44-48.—A 34-year-old male developed feel- 
ings of weakness and fatigue. Organic impairment 
was evidenced in the test material and later con- 
firmed by neurological examination. Positive indi- 
cations of a right parieto-frontal tumor were found. 
A battery of tests gave evidence of an extreme 
literalness, primitivity and marked inability to 
organize meaningful concepts. Test data are pre- 
sented.—I. Sangtuliano. 


3728. Arnold, Lieselotte M. Uber die Bedeutung 
der Sensibilitit fiir die willktirliche und automatische 
Motorik. (The significance of sensibility for volun- 
tary and automatic motor activity.) Nervenarst, 
1952, 23, 321-326.—The motor performance of a 
syringomyelia patient whose left arm had lost 
sensibility while retaining motor capacity is de- 
scribed under both clinical and experimental condi- 
tions. The absence of afferent stimulation is shown 
to impair only voluntary motor activity, with little 
or no effect on patterns of movement executed in an 
automatic fashion. 2 contrasting modes of experi- 
encing one’s movement are hypothesized to account 
for this difference: the cognitive and expressive 
modes.—E. W. Eng. 


3729. Chalfen, Leo. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Organic factors in a maladjusted 
oung male. Case Rep. clin. Psychol., 1950, 1(3-4), 
24-29.—A 19-year-old male showed an erratic high 
school and employment history. Referral was made 
to clarify the severity of the emotional disorder. 
Psychological test data were suggestive of some 
cerebral insult. The patient was thought to be suf- 
fering from a recent cerebral incapacity. His per- 
formance appeared to be the consequence not only 
of loss in functioning suffered but also of the acute 
and aggravating awareness to the disintegration.— 
I. Sangiuliano. 


3730. Dolphin, Jame E. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.), & Cruickshank, William M. Tactual 
motor perception of children with cerebral palsy. 
J. Pers., 1952, 20, 466-471.—The results are sum- 


marized as follows: (1) C P children were less adept 
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at differentiating figures from ground. (2) C P 
children were less successful in distinguishing the 
figures freed from ground interference. (3) Differ- 
ences between the 2 groups were greater when the 
ground was highly structured. (4) C P children 
exhibited more meticulosity and more forced re- 
sponsiveness to stimuli. ( 26: 1061, 2364.) 8 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3731. Fisher, Edison D., & Mann, Leslie B., Jr. 
(Coll. Med. Evangelists, Los Angeles.) Con e 
seizures associated with idiopathic cortical atrophy 
of later life; a preliminary report. Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol. Soc., 1952, 17, 104—113.—In a series of 645 
cases of convulsive disorders the age of onset was 
over 30 in 225 instances. Of this group 26 revealed 
atrophy associated with convulsions; 13 of the 26 
had normal brain waves with an additional 4 “‘bor- 
derline” in tracings. ‘‘Why cerebral atrophy causes 
seizures in some cases and not in others is not yet 
understood.”— L. A. Pennington. 

3732. Goldstein, Kurt. The effect of brain 
damage on the emery + Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
245-—260.—The changes of the personality in brain 
damage are listed as (1) an impairment of the ab- 
stract capacity involving memory and attention, 
emotional responses, pleasure and joy, wit, friend- 
ship and love, and language; (2) failure in per- 
formance, an anxiety producing catastrophic condi- 
tion; (3) passive development of protective mech- 
anisms against anxiety.—C. 7. Bever. 


3733. Guthrie, Thomas C., & Grossman, Eugene 
M. (VA Hosp., Bronx, N. Y.) A study of the syn- 
dromes of denial. A. M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1952, 68, 362-371.—By detailed study of 2 cases, 
each with neurological defects, the authors report the 
presence of denial as a defense mechanism throughout 
the life history of their patients. By restricting the 
movements of the symptom-free member (“the 
arm-board test’’) in the blindfolded case these denial 
symptoms were transposed from the left to the right 
arm. It is concluded that denial symptoms are not 
consequent to specific neurological lesions as here- 
tofore postulated.— L. A. Pennington. 


3734. Herrington, Joseph Sheldon. Registration, 
recall, and relearning in paresis, cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, and Korsakoff syndrome. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 338.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1952, U. Pennsylvania. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 43 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3603. 


3735. Holden, Raymond H. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) A review of psychological studies in cerebral 
: 1947 to 1952. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 
92-99.— Psychological investigation of cerebral palsy 
during 1947-1952 is reviewed and a marked trend 
towards an increasing number of articles is noted. 
Although the number of studies published has been 
extremely meager, most attention has been devoted 
to the problem of intellectual evaluation. Several 
recent studies have indicated an incidence of mental 
deficiency of from 45 to 50% in cerebral palsied 
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children, even when flexible test procedures were 
utilized. The areas of personality evaluation, 
parent-child relations, and basic psychological re- 
search have not as yet been systematically investi- 
gated. Itis suggested that in future studies athetoids 
and spastics should be treated separately. 43 refer- 
ences.— V. M. Staudt. 


3736. Levin, ae Epileptic clouded states. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 116, 215—225.—A review of 
52 cases of patients afflicted with epileptic clouded 
states. The author discusses factors responsible for 
their occurrence, possible measures for prevention, 
how dangerous the patient may be to himself and to 
others, and whether it is safe to treat such patients 
outside of mental hospitals.—J. A. Stern. 


3737. Nathanson, Morton (New York U., N. Y.), 
, Philip S., & Gordon, Gustave G. Denial 
of illness: its occurrence in one hundred consecutive 
cases of hemiplegia. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1952, 68, 380-387.—Choosing hemiplegia as a 
condition in which to tally the incidence of denial 
symptoms (in line with Babinski’s early observations 
thereupon in 1914) the authors through venient 
and giving of simple commands report 28 of the 1 
patients as clearly indicating their denial of their 
paralyses. This finding is reported minimal by 
virtue of the presence - 24 aphasic patients in the 
group who could not be interviewed. It is concluded 
that denial of illness resembles the rationalization 
of the normal person, differing only in degree and in 
“susceptibility to correction.”—L. A. Pennington. 


3738. Pond, D. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
chiatric of epil in children. J. ment. 
Sct., 1952, 98, 404-410.—Half the children seen at 
Maudsley Hospital are clinically heterogenous, the 
others being children with petit mal, those with 
brain damage, and those with mental defect. 
Children with petit mal are generally stubborn, 
passive, and serious. Those with brain damage are 
aggressive, suffer from grand mal or psychomotor 
attacks, have unsatisfactory social background and 
family history of psychopathy. Mentally defective 
children sometimes have their defect unrelated to 
attacks, while others have defect secondary to severe 
brain vat wd Character of epileptic attack is less 
often related to psychopathological event than in 
adults.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 3203, 3214) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3739. Abel, Theodora M. (Long Island U., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) P characteristics of the 
facially disfigured. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1952, 
14, 325-329.—A Human-Figure drawing test and 
2 administrations of the Rorschach were given to 
approximately 50 adults of both sexes divided into 
2 groups: the mildly disfigured and the severely 
disfigured. Differences in results are interpreted to 
indicate that the “severely ee are somewhat 
less disturbed than the mildly disfigured, that they 
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have better control over their feelings and impulses, 
and that they accept themselves somewhat better.” 
—J. Bucklew. 

ies vor Ue M., & be near aoe. 

ew Yor «+ N. Y.) Psycho! aspects 

facial ents: a Rorschach study. Xor- 
schachiana, 1952, 1, 152-157.—“‘Adult subjects (55) 
who applied for surgical correction of facial disfigure- 
ments were given the Rorschach test. All showed 
under-productivity and relatively few human move- 
ment responses, the severe cases being more re- 
stricted in these regards than the milder ones. 
Animal movement and color responses were frequent, 
the milder cases giving more uncontrolled color re- 
sponses than the severe. Extratensivity predomi- 
nated in both groups. It is suggested on the basis of 
the Rorschach findings that the facially disfigured 
have a strong need to depend on the world about 
them, but adhere to relatively artificial standards of 
participation. They tend to project their personal 
difficulties onto their facial disfigurement. The more 
severely disfigured succeed better in doing so because 
social estimation of their disfigurement abets them. 
They can therefore more easily maintain repression 
and control.”—H. L. Latham. 


3741. Gochman, Stanley I. (5488 King’s High- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Developing a comprehensive 
guidance program in a hospital or clinic-school for 
the handicapped. J. child Psychiat., 1952, 2, 270- 
284.—The administration and functioning of a 
guidance program for chronically handicapped child- 
ren operated in a hospital school are described. The 
guidance is a part of the psychological department 
and includes work in educational and vocational 
advising with children from pre-school to high 
school ages. The program is “geared to enriching 
the child’s life, both in school and in all other 
activities.”"—C. M. Louttit. 

3742. Hardy, William G. (John 
Baltimore, Md.) Children with 
an audiologic ve. U.S. Child. Bur. Publ 
1952, No. 326. 22 p.—This audiologic perspective 
portends to give a full program for the handling of 
the needs of children with impaired hearing. Several 
definite steps are given, and the interrelated services 
of many persons trained in various kinds of special 
work are involved. Included are (1) public educa- 
tion; (2) adequate case-finding; (3) diagnostic ex- 
aminations; (4) medical and surgical treatment; 
(S) audiologic study and consultation; (6) appropri- 
ate special education; and (7) vocational rehabilita- 
tion and training.—S. M. Amatora. 


3743. Hedgecock, Leroy D. 
Rochester, Minn.) Counseling the parents of 
acoustically handicapped children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1952, 97, 329-339.—This is a review of recent 
materials concerning young deaf children and trends 
in counseling of their parents.—H. R. Myklebust. 


3744, U. S. Children’s Bureau. Emotional prob- 
lems associated with han conditions in 
children. U. S. Child. Bur. Pubdl., 1952. No. 336, 


Hopkins U., 
ed h : 


(Mayo Clinic, 
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19 p. 20¢.—After a brief introduction, the topic is 
discussed under 4 divisions: (1) the problems in- 
volved in parent-child relationships; (2) the re- 
actions of the child who is handicapped; (3) special 
problems of the handicapped in achieving independ- 
ence, in achieving a feeling of adequacy, and in 
achieving a sense of identity particularly in adoles- 
cence; (4) reactions of society to the handicapped.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

3745. Wellisch, E. (Crayford Child Guidance 
Clinic, Bexleyheath, Kent, Eng.) Eye manifestations 
in maladjusted children. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 
457-463.—4 cases are detailed to illustrate psy- 
chological ocular disorders.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3746. Wiener, Daniel N. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personality characteristics of selected dis- 
ability groups. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 45, 
175-—255.—The personality characteristics of 8 
different diagnostic categories of disabled World 
War II veterans were compared with a control group 
of non-disabled veterans by means of MMPI scores 
and profiles. Although the question of what is cause 
and what is effect remains admittedly open, certain 
relationships between physical-disability categories 
and personality-adjustment tendencies appear as 
positive findings. For example, high hypochondria- 
cal tendencies are prominent in the arthritis, flat 
feet, gunshot wound, and ulcer groups; hysterical 
tendencies are prominent in the asthma, heart, and 
skin disability groups. ‘‘The data suggest the de- 
sirability of having programs of mental hygiene 
accompany programs of vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled persons.” 72-item bibliography.—G. G. 
Thompson. 
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ScHOOL LEARNING 


3747. Barbe, Walter B. (Kent State U., Ohio.) 
The effectiveness of work in remedial reading at 
the college level. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 229- 
237.—From a pool of students who expressed a de- 
sire to improve their reading, 25 who could meet one 
hour a day, 5 days a week for at least 12 weeks re- 
ceived remedial training, while 25 who could not 
arrange for such a schedule became the control 
group. Both groups were tested before the training 
period and again after 12 weeks. The mean reading 
rate of the experimental group increased 64% while 
that of the control group increased 2%. 6 months 
later, the former group retained a 49% improvement. 
The group which received training in reading showed 
improvement also in academic standing, significant 
at the .05 level.—Z. B. Mallory. 

3748. Bayles, Ernest E. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
The idea of | as development of insight. 
Educ. Theory, 1952, 2, 65-71.—Connectionist learn- 
ing theory and repetitive drill are rejected in favor of 
particular pedagogical procedures which will seek to 
develop “insight” or ‘feeling for pattern.” Previous 
training will transfer when a confronting situation 
is seen as presenting an opportunity for transfer and 
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if the learner's purposes make transfer seem desir- 
able; fertility of imagination and memory, together 
with widely generalizable insights, are basic to the 
transfer process.—A. E. Kuensli. 

3749. Betts, Emmett Albert. (Tem U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Factors in reading disa es. Educa- 
tion, 1952, 72, 624-637.—Retardation in reading—a 
significant problem at all levels of intelligence from 
grade one to college—is of 2 types: language and 
experience. Some causes listed are inappropriate 
and inadequate instruction, emotional aberration, 
wrong motivation, visual insufficiency, impaired 
hearing, neurological involvement and low physical 
vitality. No one cause can be assigned to all dis- 
ability cases. At present, however, there is enough 
research available to provide a basis for prevention. 
—G. E. Bird. 

3750. Carrillo, Lawrence W., & Sheldon, William 
D. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) The flexibility of reading 
rate. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 299-305.—It ap- 
pears that an individual's “speed of reading”’ is too 
often assumed to be directly related to speed scores 
on standardized tests, presumably on the premise 
that all persons will slow down for difficult material 
to a proportionate degree. A better interpretation 
may be that a superior reading technique requires not 
mere speed but a greater flexibility in rate. The 


author proposes that a test should be devised to 
ascertain how much a subject’s rate is altered when 
he reads for different purposes, and how much it is 
adjusted to different degrees of difficulty in the 
material to be comprehended.—E. B. MaUory. 
3751. Dale, R. R. Some non-academic factors 


influencing university studies. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1952, 3, 14-19.—Social, economic, and personal 
factors must be added to the factors of academic 
ability in predicting success in college. The author 
describes a number of these factors such as financial 
resources, unsatisfactory lodgings, length of daily 
travel, physical and mental health, and application 
to study.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3752. Freeburne, Cecil Max. (State U., Bowling 
Green, Ohio.) A study of the relationship between 
figural after-effect and reading-test ormance. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 309-312.—A test of 
figural after-effect, employing figures devised by 
Gibson and by Kohler and Wallach, showed no sig- 
nificant correlation with total and subtest scores on 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, except in the case of 
the subtest ‘‘Selection of Key Words”. It appears 
that susceptibility to figural after-effect cannot be 
used diagnostically to indicate reading skills.—E. B. 
Mallory. 

3753. Fryer, Douglas H., Fein ,» Mortimer R., 
& Tomlinson, Robert M. A guide for d 
training aid and devicer wart nore USN, Spec. 
Dev. Cent., Fech. Rep. SDC 383-04-1, 1952. 20 p.— 
To replace unsystematic “instructor-inventions” a 
3-phase program is offered to determine training and 
device needs: (1) orientation of personnel with re- 
spect to the rationale of training aids; (2) a survey 
of device requirements; (3) analysis of data and 
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recommendations for devices. The appendix con- 
tains student and instructor interview forms in 
addition to an observer’s check-list.— R. Tyson. 


3754. Hirsh, Joseph. Alcohol education: a guide- 
book for teachers. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1952. 107 Pp. $2.50.—To assist secondary school 
and college instructors in preparing units on alcohol 
problems, this work covers the place of the subject in 
the school, the nature and effects of alcohol, prob- 
lems involved in its use, the disease, and resources 
and materials available.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3755. Jackson, Robert. Learning from kine- 
scopes and films. USN, Spec. Dev. Cent., Tech. 
Rep. SDC-20-TV-1, 1952. iv, 15 p.—Despite lower 
quality compared with standard films, kinescopes 
(film recordings of TV programs) were effective for 
mass training. An experiment produced 3 possible 
explanations: (1) novelty of the kinescope; (2) im- 
pression of recency or immediacy; (3) the subjects’ 
culture, involving familiarity with TV. As a result, 
kinescopes are recommended for continued use. 
Color per se does not increase their effectiveness.— 
R. Tyson. 


3756. Jacobs, Stanley Evers. Compulsory mili- 

tr in college and subsequent success in 

the Armed Forces d World War Il. Disserta- 

tion Abstr., 1952, 12, 272-273.—Abstract of Ph.D. 

thesis, 1952, U. Minnesota. Microfilm of complete 

manuscript, 210 p., $2.63, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3662. 


3757. Kelley, Harold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Pepitone, Albert. An evaluation of a 
college course in human relations. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 43, 193-209.—A course in human rela- 
tions, at the Mass. Institute of Technology, was 
taught by the discussion method, with ccnsiderable 
student participation. Recorded observations 
showed that the instructor’s contributions, which 
accounted for 54% of the total time, consisted largely 
in promoting and reviewing the students’ discussion, 
with only about a fifth of his activity taking lecture 
form. A quantitative measure of attained insight 
was attempted by means of a test which presented 
three human relation problems for analysis. Of the 
7 sections of the class, some were tested at the begin- 
ning, some at the middle, and some at the end of the 
course. Successive scores showed statistically sig- 
nificant improvement. The effective value of the 
course was shown by the fact that the students’ 
answers evidenced changes in attitude as well as in 
understanding.—E£. B. Mallory. 


3758. Knutson, Andie L. Pretesting: a positive 
a to evaluation. Publ. Hith Rep., Wash., 
1952, 67, 699-703.—By critical review of the planning 
process and objective pretesting, an evaluator can 
contribute to improvement of health education pro- 
grams during their development. The critical review 
should consider the identification of needs which the 
p m tries to achieve, agreement upon objectives, 
choice of method or approach, and accuracy of sub- 
ject matter. Pretests determine whether or not 
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conditions, needed to achieve program goals, are 
being satisfied and yield data contributory to pro- 
gram improvement.—C. L. Anderson. 

3759. McFie, J. (National Hosp., Queen Square, 
London.) Cerebral dominance in cases of reading 
disability. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1952, 
15, 194-199.—12 cases of reading disability were ex- 
amined with Jasper and Raney’s Phi test; in addi- 
tion each patient was given tests of handedness, eye 
preference, reading ability and intelligence. On the 
Phi test the majority of the patients reported little 
or no apparent movement. The theoretical implica- 
tions of this finding are discussed. 26 references.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

3760. McKillop, Anne Selley. The relationship 
between the reader’s attitude and certain types of 
rea response. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
viii, 101 p. $2.75.—The present investigation was 
designed to study the relationship between attitude 
and different types of reading response among 512 
eleventh grade students. The topics were about 
Negroes, Communism and. Israel. Reading tests 
were constructed for each topic. Each student took 
3 attitudes tests, a vocabulary test, and one of 3 
reading tests. An analysis of the results indicated 
that (1) many of the responses to the reading test 
items were related to attitudes of the respondents; 
(2) this relationship was more evident on questions 
of judgment, evaluation and prediction than on 
those of specific fact and detail. The author con- 
cludes that the reader’s attitude should be considered 
one of the factors which may influence his reading 
when the reading response involves value judgments 
of the author or of the passage as a whole.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

3761. Sabatini, Raoul W. (Chicago Coll. of 
Optometry, IU.) Abnormal vision and learning 
difficulty. Optom. Wkly, 1952, 43, 1165-1169.— 
Learning scores in terms of mental age are sig- 
nificantly correlated with visual function scores; 
there is not evidence that school work increases the 
number of eye defects.—D. Shaad. 

3762. Stump, N. Franklin. Visual performance 
and educational success. Optom. Wkiy, 1952, 43, 
1446-1448.—Comparisons of visual test scores and 
rating in various school subjects are summarized.— 
D. Shaad. 

3763. Votaw, D. F., Sr. (Southwest Texas State 
Teachers Coll., San Marcos.) An aptitude test for 
predicting success in a first course in statistics. J. 
Amer, statist. Ass., 1952, 47, 516-523.—Steps in the 
development of an aptitude test for the prediction 
of success in a first course in statistics are described 
with stress placed upon actual success as the criterion 
of validity in selecting test items. A brief description 
of techniques, as well as a few typical items, is pre- 
sented.—G. C. Carter. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABiTs 


3764. Borg, Walter R. (U. Texas, Austin.) eae 
sonality characteristics of a group of college art 
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students. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 149-156.— 
Scores on the Guilford-Martin personality tests in- 
dicated that 121 art students at the University of 
Texas differed as a group from students majoring in 
other subjects in the following ways: a somewhat 
larger percentage of art students scored at undesir- 
able extremes of the scales, and the art students 
showed slightly but significantly greater tendencies 
to reveal depression and cycloid disposition. The 
variability a the score distribution showed that the 
art students were no more homogeneous as to traits 
than were the other college students.—E. B. Mallery. 


3765. Eister, Allan W. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Texas.) Some aspects of institutional be- 
havior with reference to churches. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 1952, 17, 64-69.—Results of the Thurstone- 
Chave scale of church attitudes, from 234 second- 
semester freshmen in a church-affiliated college, are 
broken down by sex, marital status, and a series of 
similar classifications of the respondents. Data 
concerning pre- and post-enrollment church at- 
tendance habits are analyzed similarly. Pre-enroll- 
ment habits rather than attitudes toward the church 
provide the better estimate of post-enrollment at- 
tendance habits.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3766. Hafeez, M. A. Emotional stability of col- 
lege students. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1952, 10, 
87-94.—The Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 
was administered to 80 Indian students and to 6 
“persons who complained of various nervous symp- 
toms.”” One of the author’s conclusions follows. 
“It is difficult to distinguish the neurotic from the 
non-neurotic mainly because of lack of adequate 
data and lack of adequate number of neurotics 
tested.’’—C. Schmehl. 

3767. Lundberg, George A., & Dickson, Lenore. 
(U. Washington, Seatile.) Selective association 
among ethnic groups in a high school population. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 23-35.—‘‘This paper 
reports (a) the extent to which students in a large 
American high school choose associates for four 
different types of social relationships (1) from their 
own ethnic group and (2) from other ethnic groups; 
(b) the relative popularity of the different ethnic 
groups as reflected in the choices of members of 
each group; and (c) the association of certain 
factors (sex, school class, age, membership in or- 
ganizations, and socio-economic status) with the 
number and kind of choices made.”" (See 27: 2646). 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3768. Mull, Helen K. (Sweet Briar Coll., Va.) 
The ethical discrimination of various groups of col- 
lege women. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 69-72.— 
Biographical information and scores on Holling- 
worth’s scale for measuring ethical insight of 440 
students were analyzed. It was found that ‘ethical 
insight improves during the four-year college course; 
the oughts of custom and law are relatively well 
understood, those of safety and completeness, 
poorly; private school entrants cannot be distin- 
guished from public school entrants in . . . ethical 
insight; self-help students are superior in ethical 
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insight to non-self-help students matched for intel- 
——— and college class; offenders against the rules 
of the honor system are less successful acaderaically 
than non-offenders and may be inferior in ethical 
insight, especially in the categories of beauty and 
law."’"—J. C: Franklin. 

3769. Spoerl, Dorothy Tilden. (63 Edgewood St., 
Springfield 9, Mass.) e values of the post-war 
college student. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 217- 
225.—Data analyzed were Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values scores of 1,328 entering students (1947—1949) 
of the Amer, Int'l Coll “The students! at this 
small urban college, m costly day students, differ from 
students at some other types of schools by being 
much less aesthetic and somewhat more political and 
religious. Women are significantly higher than men 
in aesthetic, social, and religious values; significantly 
lower than men in theoretical, economic, and political 
values. At A.I.C. the Jewish students are signifi- 
cantly lower than either Catholics and Protestants 
in regard to religious values. However, they have a 
significantly higher theoretical value than Protestants, 
and a significantly higher social value than Catho- 
lics.""—J. C. Franklin. 


3770. Taylor, Edward A. (Alameda County Schs, 
Oakland, Calif.) Some factors relating to social ac- 
ceptance in eighth-grade classrooms. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1952, 43, 257-272.—The subjects for this 
study were 1177 eighth-grade pupils. Intercorrela- 
tions were found between ratings by classmates on 
the Ohio Social Acceptance e and the following 
variables: CA, MA as measured by the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, verbal bias and flatness of 
mental profile. Groups receiving traditional and 


progressive types of instruction were differentiated. 
Social acceptance showed no significant relationship 
with verbal bias or with flatness of mental profile, 
but there was some positive correlation with mental 


age. The MA and CA showed some negative cor- 
relation, and there was accordingly a tendency for 
the younger children in a grade to be rated as more 
accepted than the older ones.—E. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 3328, 3474) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3771. Dinsmore, . (Pacific Colony, 
Spadra, Calif.) Tea specialized subjects to 
the mentally defective. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
57, 50-55.—Several points in respect to the educa- 
tion of the mentally defective are stressed: (1) 
education of the mental defective must be beneficial 
to the mental defective himself; (2) the curriculum 
must provide experience that introduces life situ- 
ations of value only to the mentally aeevet (3) 
health and the physical education p are 
integral parts of the total curriculum; (( poo Hine 
experiences offer an abundant opportunity for en- 
riching the lives of the mentally defective as well as 
helping develop their creative ability; (5) music, 
art and physical education classes act as emotional 
stabilizers far more effectively than traditional 
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academic classes; (6) all specialized subjects must 
have a — function in the unit of experience.— 
(Board o 


3772. H 
aa pi 
zweig Education of the mentally handi 
capped ia childhood and adolescence. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1952, 57, 214—228.—Special education for 
nonacademic pupils of four varieties is discussed. 
The types of non-academic pupils include: the soci- 
ally handicapped, the emotionally handicapped, 
clinical academic cases, and the mentally deficient. 
The program in New York City as well as the pro- 
grams of several other cities of the United States for 
educating these children and adolescents is de- 
scribed.— V. M. Staudt. 


3773. Ingvarsson, Ivar M. Language teaching 
in schools for the deaf: ological 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1952, 97, 267—281.—Instruction of 
language shoul ‘parallel the language development 
of the normal child. Material should include daily 
occurrences but not be limited to that which is 
“close in space and near in time.” Reading and 
writing can be used as a means of enlarging linguistic 
experience.—H. R. Myklebust. 


3774. Katz, Elias. (Sonoma State Home, Eld- 
ridge, Calif.) Implemen California’s new legis- 
lation for severely men retarded minors in 
public schools: the role of ological services. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 24-26.—The role of 
the psychologist in implementing California's new 
legislat tion for the severely mentally retarded child- 
ren is described. His participation extends, in 
terms of his special competence, to diagnosis and 
classification, research, therapy, and training.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


3775. McLeish, J. (U. Leeds, Eng.) The age 
factor in adult education. Leeds Inst. Educ., Res. 
Stud., 1952, No. 6, 26-45.—Experimental data from 
studies of the age factor in learning are presented. 
This is followed by a discussion of the effects of dis- 
use of the learning functions, and of the “‘creative’’ 
years. After a discussion of the nemesis of maturity, 
the author concludes that in the case of age, one 
cannot generalize from the status of a person to his 
learning ability. He maintains that the capacity for 
learning “has no univocal relationship with age, but 
is a function of the individual subject and his previ- 
ous experience,” his previous use of his learning 
powers.—S. M. Amatora. 


3776. Slutzky, Jacob E., Justman, Joseph, & 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne. (Bureau of Child Guidance, 
bene e use of a group intelligence test as 

device for the selection of mentally re- 
tarded en for ent in special classes. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 106-108.—Use of the 
Otis Quick- Scoring Mental Test as a screening 
device made it possible to identify a relatively ond 
roportion of the 868 children who had obtained an 
to of 75 or below on an individual Stanford-Binet 
When an Otis IQ of 62 was utilized as a 
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cut-off point, 74% of those children eligible for ad- 
mission to CRMD classes were correctly identified, 
with an Otis IQ of 64 as a cut-off point, 67% were 
identified —V. M. Staudt. 


3777. Tudyman, Al. (Oakland Public Schs, Calif.) 
The administrative aspects of school services for 
the sev mentally retarded (mentally deficient) 
minor under California education code 9801.2. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 57, 38-42.—A variety of 
problems confronting school administrators in plan- 
ning facilities for the mentally deficient is discussed. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3778. Harris, Albert J. (Quetns Coll., N. Y.) 
What is a “normal” child? J. Tach. Educ., 1952, 
3, 58-61.—A preliminary study of 24 elementary 
school pupils, 4 each from grades 1 through 6, who 
seemed normal or average in schoo! was made by the 
educational clinics of the 4 municipal colleges of 
New York City. These children differed from norms 
for their age and grade in significant respects. 
Teachers need more and better training in child 
study techniques to deal adequately with the 
normal child.—G. L. Grace. 


3779. Rosenthal, Sheldon. (3021 Holland Ave., 
Bronx, New York.) A fifth grade classroom experi- 
ment in fostering mental health. J. child Psychiat., 
1952, 2, 302-329.—A fifth grade class of 26 Negro 
children served as the experimental group, and a 
second class matched for social and intellectual 
status was used as control. In the experimental 
class a variety of described special techniques de- 
signed to foster mental health were used. Changes 
in mental health were measured by sociometric 
analysis, social distance scale, and a personality 
test. ‘‘The mental health of the experimental class 
as measpred by three instruments was improved, and 
this improvement was in all probability due to some- 
thing that went on in the classroom situation.” 
29 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

3780. Tyson, Robert. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
Your good advice—can students use it? Sci. Teach., 
1952, 19, 81-82.—What determines the effectiveness 
of counseling? Students can apply advice when 
personal troubles stem from lack of information, 
poor training, and mildly unfavorable habits. The 
problem is entirely different when the symptoms are 
merely projections of other problems. ‘Let the 
student ‘talk it out.’ After a reasonable op- 
portunity to judge the student’ s problem try advice. 

. When direct advice fails in the face of a per- 
sistent emotional difficulty, consider the mental 
hygiene resources of the school and community.”— 
G. L. Grace. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3781. Bumgarner, Fayne. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Social factors OSPE scores for 46 women 


gy in the University of Oklahoma fall semester 
1951. 


Proc. Okla. Acad. Sct., 1951, 32, 110-113.— 
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General background factors include age of the 
women (all living in the same residence hall), size of 
home town, education of parents, and number of 
siblings in family; high school factors include size of 
graduating class; and college factors include OSPE 
scores, grades, field of major interest, leisure time and 
extra-curricular activities, dating, and financial sup- 
port. The value of the results for the counselor of 
these women and implications for further study are 
indicated.— M. O. Wilson. 

3782. Carter, Robert Scriven. (Denison U., 
Granville, Ohio.) How invalid are marks assigned 
by teachers? J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 218-228.— 
With intelligence held constant, what is the relation- 
ship of the sex of the student and the sex of the 
teacher upon the assignment of marks in beginning 
algebra? Analysis of the scores of 230 pupils in 9 
classes indicates that, although there were no sig- 
nificant differences among the groups in intelligence, 
girls tended to receive higher algebra marks than 
boys, regardless of the sex of the teacher; and women 
teachers tended to give higher marks than men 
teachers, regardless of the sex of the pupils. When 
grades were checked against algebra achievement 
scores it was found that women teachers, more than 
men teachers, allowed their ratings to be influenced 
by the students’ level of intelligence.—EZ. B. Mallory. 


3783. Christensen, Clifford Manley. Multivariate 
statistical analysis of differences between selected 
groups of college students. Dissertation Abstr., 
1952, 12, 272.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, U. 
Minnesota. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
112 p., $1.40, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 3645. 

3784. Doppelt, Jerome E., & Wesman, Alexander 
G. (Psychological Corp., New York.) The Differen- 
tial Aptitude Tests as predictors of achievement test 
scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 210—-217.— 
Iowa high school pupils were given the Differential 
Aptitude Tests and, a year later, the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development. Each of the DAT sub- 
tests showed appreciable correlation with at least 
one section of the other test series, with 4 coefficients 
above .80. In another validation study, Ohio and 
New Jersey children were given the DAT in grade 
IX and tested with the Essential High School Con- 
tent Battery 3 years later. Even after this longer 
interval 6 of the 8 DAT subtests correlated .50 or 
higher with some section of the EHSCB. Verbal 
Reasons and Sentences show rather high correlation 
with most of the achievement test sections, a fact 
which not only shows the large part played by the 
language factor in such tests, but emphasizes the 
important role of verbal ability as a contributor to 
achievement in all the areas measured.—E. B. 
Mallory. 

3785. Fisher, Bernard. A psychologist’s evalu- 
ation of teachers’ reports, and suggestions for their 
improvement. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1952, 38, 
175-179.—After stating some ill effects of inaccurate 
reports of teachers, the author gives the basis for 
teacher judgment. He then lists some points for 
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improvement, which are summarized in the “‘case 
presentation method.”—S. M. Amatora. 


3786. Frederiksen, Norman, & Schrader, W. B. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) The ACE Peychelogica Ex- 
amination and high school standing as ctors of 
college success. J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 261-265. 
—This study involved the calculation of eg 
coefficients for high school standing and the AC 
for 4030 freshmen in 12 colleges. In each case the 
criterion was the first-year college grade average. 
Findings were that the median correlation of the 
ACE with grades was .47; the median correlation of 
high school standing with the same criterion was .57. 
The use of a weighted composite of ACE score and 
high school standing provides a useful prediction of 
freshman average grade; the median multiple cor- 
relation being .60 for veteran students and .68 for 
nonveterans.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3787. Morgan, Henry Hollinshead. An analysis 
of certain structured and unstructured test results 
of achieving and nonachieving high ability college 
students. Dissertation Absir., 1952, 12, 335.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, U. Minnesota. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 292 p., $3.65, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
3574. 

3788. Zachert, Virginia, & Levine, Abrahem S. 
(HRRC, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonia, 
Tex.) Education and prediction of military school 
success. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 266-268—A 
table is presented showing validities obtained for the 
first form of the Airman Classification Battery and 
comparative validities obtained for years of educa- 
tion. The table also shows the respective contribu- 
tions of education to the multiple R of the battery 
for predicting final grades in various Air Force 
technical schools. Validation data of these 32 
technical schools indicate that the ability tests 
measure nearly all the valid variance to be found in 
the educational level variable as well as much vari- 
ance not accounted for by years of education. The 
average increase in the multiple correlation when 
education is added is .012, and the most it adds is 
.06. Although in many cases the validity for educa- 
tional level is above .50, the multiple R for the tests 
is at least .15 higher.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 3138, 3553, 3839) 


EpuUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


3789. Hearn, Arthur C. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Case studies of unsuccessful teachers. Educ. 
Admin. Superv., 1952, 38, 171-174.—A rating blank 
was sent to the principals of teachers placed by the 
Appointment Service of Stanford University for 
the school year 1947-48. Principals were asked to 
rate teachers on 12 items. 77 useable replies were 
returned out of the 92 sent. Requests for follow-up 


information for the 10 teachers rated “low” were 
sent to their employers. The findings for each of 
these 10 are summarized briefly —S. M. Amatora. 
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3790. Sparks, Jack Norman. (U. Jowa, lowe 
City.) Teach attitudes toward the behavior 
problems of children. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 43, 
284-291.—In order to discover whether in Wick- 
man’s study showing the difference between teachers 
and psychologists in rating the seriousness of child- 
rens’ behavior traits, the results may have been 
affected by differences in the instructions given the 
two groups of raters, the author presented Wickman’s 
list of 50 traits to 2 equivalent groups of teachers, 
one of which rated them according to seriousness to 
the child and the other on the basis of how much 
trouble the traits cause teachers in school situations. 
The ratings made by the 2 groups differed widely. 
However, teachers who rated for “seriousness” 
evaluated traits in the light of standards of virtues 
with which society is concerned, rather than as char- 
acteristics which are indicative of a child’s personal 
adjustment.—E. B. Mallory. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3791. Beckman, R. O. How to train supervisors. 
(4th ed.) New York: Harper, 1952, xiv, 335 p. 
$4.00.—Designed for directers and students of per- 
sonnel work, the manual offers detailed guidance in 
supervision and supervisory training. Emphasisis on 
group discussion techniques. New material includes 
a chapter on staff meetings for executive develop- 
ment and the current labor situation. 11-page an- 
notated bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

3792. Howard, Allen H., & Schutz, Howard G. 
(Iliinois Institute Technology, Chicago.) A factor 
analysis of a salary job evaluation plan. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 243-247.—The purpose of this 
study was to analyze factorially the operation of a 
point system of job evaluation as used in rating 
salary for office type jobs in a large electrical manu- 
facturing plant, and to determine the basic factors 
involved in the functioning of the system and their 
significance in determining labor grade level. It was 
found that a single factor corresponding to Lawshe’s 
“Skill Demands” accounted for a major portion of 
the variance in eight of the attributes and for ap- 
proximately 99% of the variance of job grade.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


3793. Pierson, Rowland Ray. Vocational inter- 
ests of agricultural extension workers as related to 
selected of work ad ent. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1952, 12, 274.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1951, 
Michigan State Coll. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 356 p., $4.45, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 3570. 

3794. Poe, Wesley A., & Berg, Irwin A. (North- 
western U. Evanston, Til.). Psychological test pc oh ama 
formance of steel industry 2.36, 234-237 
J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 37.—The Tn job ene. suc- 

cess of 33 production supervisors in a large steel- 
cantbatenvaliad concern was independently rated by 
the plant superintendent and two assistants using a 
paired-comparison ratin ng technique. The 10 super- 
visors rated highest and the 10 rated lowest were 
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given a 7-hour battery of 10 tests of intelligence, 
mechanical ability, personality, and interest. Dif- 
ferences in test scores between the “high” and “‘low” 
groups of supervisors were studied. It was found 
that the California Short Form Tést° of Mental 
Maturity, the Survey of Space Relations, and the 
Adaptability Test differentiated between the “high”’ 
and “low” supervisors at the 1% level. The Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test, 2 scales on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and 2 scales on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank distinguished be- 
tween the 2 groups of supervisors at the 5% level. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

3795. Ronken, Harriet O., & Lawrence, Paul R. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Administering 
changes ;‘a case study of human relations in a fac- 
tory. Boston: Harvard University. Division of 
Research. Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1952. xxviii, 324 p. $3.50.—A case study is 
presented of the human effects of a technological 
change on the day-to-day operations of a factory. 
The change was the introduction of a new product 
and the study is concerned with the impact of the 
change on the social system of the organization. 
Communication between individuals involved in 
the production of the product is discussed in the first 
part while the second part is concerned with the 
difficulties of relationships between working groups 
of engineers and production supervisors. Conclu- 


sions are presented about the implications for ad- 
ministrators in other situations.—C. G. Browne. 
3796. Spreng, Hanns. Der Mann im Beruf. 
(Man in his vocation.) Psychol. Berater gesunde 
prakt. Lebensgestalt. 1952, 4, 313-317.—A sense of 


satisfaction is a measure of how successfully a man 
has been able to reach his vocational objectives. 
Desires for a change of job are often symptomatic of 
personality maladjustment. One’s occupation may 
serve as a means of withdrawal from interpersonal 
relationships, and as a mask for hiding inferiority 
feelings. It can become a substitute for other satis- 
factions. Through occupational activities a man is 
able to satisfy his need to serve mankind.—T. C. 
Kahn. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3797. Adamson, Deryck. (Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., Montreal, An Da pee Selection and ap- 
praisal of engin — eo a case study. 
Personnel, 1982, 29, 1/5-193.—The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, which serves a territory 
of 25,000 square miles in the Province of Quebec, 
began using a battery of tests for the selection of em- 
ployees in 1948. The tentative battery included 
the ACE, Cardall’s Practical Judgment Test, the 
Bernreuter, the Strong, a specially constructed 
supervisory test, and a specially constructed pro- 
jective test intended to measure ability to create in 
a spatial relationship. Criteria were established by 
the use of a rating form, described and illustrated in 
this article. Validity data are presented in a number 
of tables and profiles of test scores.— W. H. Osterberg. 
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3798. Bernard M., McGehee, Charles R., 
& Marston, Robert B. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Selecting wag yees for the 
chemical and chemical process industries. Chem. 
Engng News, 1952, 30, 2980-2982.—The authors 
describe the development of a selection program for 
process and production employees in the chemical 
and allied industries. They conclude that a useful 
battery of psychological tests for selecting workers in 
these areas “will include tests which measure me- 
chanical comprehension, perceptual speed and ac- 
curacy, numerical ability, spatial visualization, and 
elementary scientific aptitude. However much more 
research is needed before we can isolate with more 
certainty the factors basic to success on these vari- 
ous jobs and the tests which measure these factors.” 
—H. Feifel. 

3799. DuBois, Philip H., Loevinger, Jane, & 
Gleser, Goldine C. The construction of homogene- 
ous keys for a biographical inventory. USAF, 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 52-18, 1952. 
v, 19 p.—‘‘Homogeneous keying,” based on “‘analy- 
sis of the inter-item covariances,” will probably 
prove superior to current “empirical keys’ for 
scoring biographical inventories. Development of 
keys for mechanical, radio, clerical, security-routine, 
response-set, supervisory, handyman, extroversion, 
and education categories is described in detail.— 
R. Tyson. 

3800. Gouws, D. J. Streekverskille in die toet- 
sprestasies van naturelle-mynwerkers. (Territorial 
differences in the test performances of native mine 
workers). J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1951, 2, 102—111.— 
A variety of performance tests was administered to 
natives divided into job families and territorial 
groups. ‘Significant differences were found between 
the test performances of the various job families, 
which, taken together with previous results, was 
regarded as evidence of the validity of the tests in 
mine situation. Although no significant differences 
were found between territorial groups in our sample, 
it was shown that significant differences probably 
exist in the mine population, owing to the fact that 
the territorial groups differ markedly in respect of 
their job family constitutions. A few possible 
causes of these differences are mentioned.’’— N. De 


Palma. 


3801. Guilford, Joan S. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Temperament traits of executives 
and su measured by the Guilford Personal- 
ity Inventories. J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 228-233. 
—On the basis of the investigation of 208 executives 
and 143 supervisors in a large chain grocery with 
regard to temperament traits as revealed by scores on 
the Guilford Personality Inventories, it was found 
that the executives averaged significantly more soci- 
able, free from depression, emotionally stable, 
happy-go-lucky, active, ascendant, self-confident, 
calm, objective, agreeable, and cooperative than did 
the supervisors. Qn the basis of a criterion of suc- 
cess defined as “job performance” ratings, the fol- 
lowing traits contributed significantly to success of 
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the executive: sociability, lack of inferiority feelings, 
cooperativeness, and masculinity. The traits con- 
tributing significantly to the success of the super- 
visor were: emotional stability, calmness and com- 
posure, and cooperativeness.—W. H. Osterberg. 

3802. a, David B. Selection, training, and 
use of personnel in industrial research. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1952, 274 p.—Presents the 
proceedings of the Second Annual Conference on 
Industrial Research, June, 1951, sponsored by the 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Columbia 
University. The topic was chosen for rendering as- 
sistance to research administrators in their staff selec- 
tion and development problems. Twelve papers are 
reproduced covering job duties, job specifications, 
training, and utilization of research workers. Special 
topics of small group sessions yield notes on such 
things as older research workers, productivity of 
research workers, report writing, and interdiscipli- 
nary _ research.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. 
Abstr. 

3803. Hill, J. H., Buckley, Edward P., & Older, 
Harry J. Post- ‘ormance of aviation 
machinist’s mates. Philadelphia, Pa.; Institute for 
Research in Human Relations, 1952. iv, 36 p. 
(Office of Naval Research, U. S. Navy Contract 
Number N8onr-69402, Institute Report No. 5.) 
The purpose of this research was the development of 
procedures for the evaluation of the post-training 
performance of naval aviation machinist’s mates. 
Phase One was concerned primarily with the de- 
velopment of the AD Job Sample Test. It was found 
to have adequate reliability and was well accepted 
by responsible maintenance personnel as a relevant 
measure of maintenance skill. In Phase Two the 
AD Post-Training Evaluation Test was developed. 
This is a paper and pencil test which is highly re- 
lated to the AD Job Sample Test and possesses the 
advantage over it of ease of administration. The 
two proficiency measures developed are appropriate 
for use in different situations.—Publisher. 

3804. Maloney, Paul W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Reading ease scores for File’s How Super- 
vise? J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 225-227.—The 
readability of the directions and items in File’s How 
Supervise? is at the difficult level. Much of the ma- 
terial is at the high school graduate level of read- 
ability. In contrast, less than a quarter of a nation- 
wide sample of foremen were high school graduates. 
To the extent to which educational attainment is an 
indication of reading ability the test can be read only 
with great difficulty by the average factory foremen. 
Therefore, for lower level personnel How Supervise? 
is of doubtful validity as a measure of supervisory 
ability. 3 items were rephrased to show how the test 
could be made more readable.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3805. Millard, Kenneth A. (Macalester Coll., St. 
Paul, Minn.) Is How Supervise? an int ce 
test? J. appl. Psychol. 1952, 36, 221-224.—Using 
the Adapiebtity est as a measure of intelligence, 
the following correlation coefficients between intel- 
ligence and How Supervise? were found: for 49 factory 
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supervisors, .71; for 77 supervisors of newspaper 
carriers and dealers, .62; and for 71 office super- 
visors, .22. Using highest educational level reached 
as an indirect measure of intelligence, similar rela- 
tionships were found.— W. H. Osterberg. 


3806. Rock, Milton L. Reba in testing 
supervisors. Personnel, 1952, 29, 170-174.—As 
part of a semi-annual training conference of selected 
supervisors, a battery of 4 tests was administered to 
them. They were the Kuder, the Wonderlic, How 
Supervise?, and a company information test. Test 
results were used in 4 ways: (1) in discussions with 
each supervisor to point out strong points and weak- 
nesses, (2) in the development of a test battery for 
use in future selection, (3) to compare this company’s 
supervisors with supervisors in general, (4) to help 
management in evaluating supervisory requirements. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


3807. Stauffer, A. J., & Thorndike, Robert L. 
(Columbia U., N. Y.) Research and dev ent 
of new electronic technician selection tests. ash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Naval Research; Contract 
Nonr 328(00), 1952. ii, 27 p.—2 new forms were 
prepared of the Electronic Technician Selection 
Test, which were validated against academic and 
laboratory grades. Recommendations are provided 
for operational use of the test and for further re- 
search.—W. F. Grether. 


3808. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. 
(Columbia U., N. Y.) Am exploratory survey of 
civilian experience related to military jobs. USAF, 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 52-20, 1952. 
v, 14 p.—An Experience Record was constructed for 
surveying skills related to Air Force jobs. The 
questionnaire, containing 292 items was administered 
to men in four civilian communities and to airmen at 
Lackland Air Force Base. It was demonstrated 
that the questionnaire was suitable for house-to- 
house surveys and could be used to obtain a nation- 
wide estimate of civilian skills related to military 
jobs.—W. F. Grether. 


3809. Ulett, George A., Gleser, Goldine ; Lawler, 
fying & Winokur, George. Psychiatric screening of 
el. IV. An ental investiga- 


one elopment of an G index of anxiety 
por wl haan means of photic stimulation—its 
validation by cal and psychiatric criteria. 


USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1952, Proj. No. 21-37-002, 
Rep. No. 4, iii, 39 p—EEG nse to intermittent 
photic stimulation was studied in 221 subjects classi- 
fied as to anxiety-proneness by psychiatric and psy- 
chological screening. Significant correlations exist 
between anxiety-proneness and (a) flicker-induced 
subjective dysphoria; (b) upper harmonic EEG 
response to selected flicker frequencies; (c) shift of 
driving centroid from normal range; (d) the pro- 
portion of abnormal and low alpha resting EEG 
records. Combining an experimental stress situa- 
tion with prolonged photic stimulation produced 
changes in the EEG response but did not select 
anxiety-prone individuals.— Publisher. 














3810. Zachert, Virginia, & Friedman, Gabriel. 
Factorial comparisons of two aircrew classification 
batteries with and without the variable of previous 
flying experience. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull. 52-16, 1952. 18 p.—Analysis of 
the Aircrew Classification Battery of June 1945 and 
that of February 1947 shows that “the factorial 
content on postwar populations remains quite similar 
to that found on the wartime population.” 11 
valid factors are mechanical experience, psycho- 
motor coordination, perceptual speed, socio-eco- 
nomic background, numerical facility, general reason- 
ing, psychomotor precision, pilot or flying interest, 
spatial relations, verbal comprehension, and visual- 
ization. The appendix identifies 27 variables.— 
R. Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 3324, 3334, 3335, 3393, 3540) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3811. Allen, Louis A. Action-oriented attitude 
surveys. Personnel, 1952, 29, 141—152.—Since they 
actually report what people in the plant are thinking 
and saying attitude surveys can be useful when 
planning and developing personnel programs. Prop- 
erly used, they can point out conditions which are 
having an unfavorable effect on morale and produc- 
tion. They can help to outline specific areas that 
require further investigation through personal inter- 
views. If the results are graphically and clearly 
presented, they can be most potent forces for initiat- 
ing action.— W. H. Osterberg. 


3812. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles State 
Coll. Calif.) Socio-psychological factors in indus- 
trial morale: I. The prediction of specific indicators. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 36, 73—-82.—‘‘Various tests of 
morale were constructed to analyze the relative 
predictive value of major morale hypotheses for 
specific indicators in the work situation—absences, 
tardiness, short-time absences, trips to medical aid 
units, and merit ratings.”” Analysis of results on 
records of 890 hourly paid factory workers shows 
that the hypotheses—‘‘morale is a group phenom- 
enon and morale is the acceptance of formal organiza- 
tion by members of a group... predict group 
differences but not individual differences” in per- 
formance on the specific work situation indicators.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3813. Eaton, Walter H. (301 North Ave. 65, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Hypotheses related to worker 
frustration. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 59-68.—The 
author offers hypotheses to open areas of research 
which will increase knowledge of worker frustration. 
“The worker is frustrated by (1) the insignificance 
of his work, (2) absentee ownership of the products 
of his work, (3) the expectations of upward mobility 
which attend his labor, (4) his lack of a defined role 
and by the many alternatives available, (5) the 
changing techniques and conditions of his work, 
(6) the isolation of his work within the community, 
and (7) the economic insecurity of his work.’”’— 
J. C. Franklin. 
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3814. England, Arthur O. How we survey atti- 
tudes periodically. Personnel J.,1952,31, 202—205.— 
About 10% of the employees at the major air ma- 
teriel depots have been given a questionnaire annu- 
ally since 1948. This consists of approximately 97 
questions designed to learn the employee attitudes 
toward management. 3 types of reports of the sur- 
vey are prepared: one is a complete report for top 
management, one is a pocket edition for all the em- 
ployees, and one is for supervisors. The reports 
include comparisons for each base and department 
with their own past ratings and with all the Air 
Materiel Command. Management committees study 
the reports and attempt to correct the weaknesses in 
management policies and procedures.— M. B. Mitch- 
ell. 

3815. Lilley, Charles J. Supervisors don’t criti- 
cize enough. Personnel J., 1952, 31, 209-212.— 
About 200 employees rated their supervisors on 35 
items including an overall rating. They also starred 
the 5 items they considered most important. The 
30 supervisors rated tended on the whole to be 
friendly and helpful but not to give enough con- 
structive criticism, not to set a consistently good ex- 
ample, not to give precise instructions, not to be 
impartial and consistent in making assignments and 
not to help employees to set and reach higher goals of 
achievement.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3816. Schreiber, Robert J., Smith, Robert G., Jr., 
& Harrell, Thomas W. A factor analysis of em- 
ployee attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 247- 
250.—During the academic year 1947-48 the atti- 
tudes of the non-academic employees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were surveyed by the interview 
questionnaire method in 5 broad areas of job satis- 
faction. They were: (1) adjustment to job; (2) 
supervision; (3) participation-expression; (4) work- 
ing conditions; and (5) incentives. There were 34 
items in the questionnaire, and 379 persons were 
interviewed. Of 8 factors rotated, after analysis 
by the Complete Centroid Method, 2 were called 
“Job Satisfaction” and “Knowledge of Employee 
Benefits.”—W. H. Osterberg. 

3817. Scott, W. H. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) In- 
dustrial leadership and joint consultation: a study 
of human relations in three Merseyside firms. 
Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, 1952. 
xii, 207 p. 12s6d.—The study of formal and informal 
leadership processes in an industrial organization is 
the subject of this volume. Most specifically the 
implications and effects of joint consultation pro- 
cedures are examined. The major conclusion is that 
procedures developed as a function of the preexisting 
social relationships, the “culture of the factory”, 
where informal consultation was practiced on a 
daily basis the formal procedures were rendered more 
effective. The book is organized into several broad 
units: (1) the background of the firms; (2) the 
relationship between consultation and various plant 
members, e.g., workers, supervisors; and (3) an 
appraisal of joint consultation as a technique.— 
R. A. Littman. 
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3818. Stone, Robert C. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Mobility factors as they affect workers’ at- 
titudes and conduct toward incentive systems. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1952, 17, 58-64.—Whether or not 
workers will restrict output depends upon the de- 
gree to which their attitudes toward work are “‘in- 
dividualistic” which, in turn, depends upon the 
extent to which opportunity for vertical mobility 
exists in the organization. These hypotheses are 


traced in 2 contrasting organizations—a department 
store and one department of a factory. Job scarcity 
and social distance between worker and managerial 
ranks were not constant in the 2 situations; further 
research is needed to show the effects of these 
factors on the hypotheses.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


3819. Burtt, Harold Ernest. Applied psychology. 
(Abridged Ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 
465 p. $4.75.—The original 1948 edition (see 22: 
4663) has been shortened by 356 pages to adapt it to 
course length and general readers. Omissions in- 
clude topics and tables regarded as less important, 
as well as certain illustrative material. Orientation 
toward “major practical aspects of psychology” is 
held to be retained and the result is seen as “‘lighter 
and more ‘readable.’"" The unabridged edition 
remains in print.—R. Tyson. 


(See also abstract 3179) 


INDUSTRY 


3820. Beals, Lynn S., Jr. (U.S.N. Special 
Devices Center, Post Washington, N. Y.) The gen- 
eral practice of training. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 
271-279.—The author discusses (1) the role of 
training devices in a training program, and (2) some 
psychological principles that apply to the design 
and use of training devices.—A. Chapanis. 


3821. Bornemann, E. Entwicklungslinien der 
Ermiidungsforschung. (Developmental lines of re- 
search on fatigue.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1952, No. 4, 
5-9.—Ordinary fatigue followed by recovery is to be 
thought of as one of the rhythms of normal life. 
Modern explanations of fatigue deemphasize chemi- 
cal changes in the bloodstream or the exhaustion of 
the bodily reserves of energy-giving substances. 
Rather, fatigue is thought of as resulting from dis- 
turbances in the interplay of internal functions and 
systems. Recovery is brought about by the reor- 
ganization of these mechanisms. This line is taken 
by Bartley and Chute in America, and by Borne- 
mann and von Bracken in Europe. Investigation 
by experts from many different disciplines is re- 
quired for the understanding of fatigue—S. Adams. 

3822. Brown, Fred R., & Alsher, David. Visual 
problems in aircraft lighting. JWum. Engng, N. Y., 
1952, 47, 69-81.—The field of aircraft lighting is 
subdivided into interior and exterior lighting. Un- 
der the general heading of interior lighting the au- 
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thors discuss cockpit lighting, instrument lighting, 
control panel lighting, arrangement of marking, 
effect of floodlighting, and various specialized in- 
terior lighting problems. Data on lighting for for- 
mation flying, carrier landing approach, and the ex- 
terior lighting of the aircraft are reviewed.—W. 
Isaac. 

3823. Evrard, E. te des distances et 
sélection des candidates es aviateurs. (Dis- 
tance perception and the selection of pilot candi- 
dates.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1951, 13, 63-84.— 
Experiments on 450 Air Force student-pilots, 18-20 
years old, having perfect vision were performed. The 
threshold for distance perception was measured with 
a new type bathesco Binocular vision is reported 
important initially in learning to fly but becomes 
less important in the later stages.— R. Piret. 

3824. Gilleard, G e, & Weibel, William. 
Glare factors—new gui to eye comfort. Jilum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 119-123.—Methods for 
determining the quality of illumination are put in a 
form available for general use by lighting engineers. 
The method of glare factors of Harrison and Meaker 
is practical, easily used, and when interpreted cor- 
rectly aids in predetermining lighting comfort of an 
installation. The necessary charts and tables are 
included.—W. Isaac. 

3825. Gorsuch, John H. (U. S. Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Industrial oe pen le growing pains. 
Personnel, 1952, 29, 153-157.—Psychologists often 
have difficulty selling their services in industry 
because there is confusion as to what they should or 
can contribute, and because they often lack orienta- 
tion to the industrial organization. Psychologists 
are engaged in many different types of activities in 
industry today, and employers need to know that 
different duties require different qualifications. At 
the same time, psychologists should recognize their 
own limitations. In order to provide better psychol- 
ogists for industry there is a need for better selection 
of degree candidates, instruction in how to relate 
psychological theory to each element in a personnel 
program, and the development of skill in applying 
psychological principles to the practical work situ- 
ation.—W. H. Osterberg. 

3826. Grinsted, Allan D., & Ambler, Rosalie K. 
(U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.) A study of the diurnal distribution of 
aircraft accidents in naval air training. U.S. Naval 
Sch. Aviat. Med., 1951, Project NM 001 059.20.01. 
8 p.—This study was undertaken to determine 
whether accidents occur more frequently than chance 
allows at any particular time of day. The authors 
conclude that accident frequency on any given day 
is a function of the number of planes in operation on 
that day, and that for the data used, differences in 
accident frequency from one day of the week to 
another do not exceed chance expectancy. In order 
to investigate the problem further a quality control 
study for the year succeeding this data is recom- 
mended. Illustrative graphs and tables are ap- 
pended.—D. E. Walton. 
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3827. Harper, R. Observations on the cho- 
logical study of J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1952, 10, 67—75.---This study investigates 
the various techniques used in making and grading 
cheese. It is one of several studies being made on 
craftsmanship. The author shows the relationship 
between human judgments and the measurements 
obtained from mechanical appliances with respect 
to specific factors involved in such crafts and skills. 
—C. Schmehl. 

3828. Jenkins, William Leroy, & Olson, Merritt 
W. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) The use of levers 
in settings on a linear scale. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 36, 269-271.—Right-left-moving levers 
of various lengths were used to match a pointer to 
lighted inserts on a horizontal 9-inch linear scale 
with tolerances of .016 and .100 inches. Rotary 
control knobs were used for comparison. With lever 
lengths between 6 and 30 inches, the important 
factor seems to be the ratio of the movement of the 
lever-tip to the movement of the pointer. The opti- 
mal lever/pointer ratio appears to be approximately 
3 or 4. A rotary knob with a ratio of about 6 inches 
of pointer movement for one complete turn of the 
knob appears to be as good as any lever combination 
in making settings to close tolerances on a 9-inch 
scale. It seems probable that this would also hold 
true for longer scales.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3829. Kriesberg, Martin. Procedure for meas- 

i employee productivity. Advanced Mgmt, 
1952, 17(8), 6-8.—Suggestions for measuring the 
productivity of non-standardized operations are 
offered, using truck drivers for grocery concerns as 
examples. Existing times are averaged, with time 
allowances for variables to be determined by multiple 
correlation. The chief variables were number of 
stops on route, value of orders and distance travelled 
to make deliveries. On the basis of a large number 
of studies 2 time tables are provided—one for city 
and one for country drivers.—H. Moore. 


3830. Lawton, Alfred H. (USAF, Washington, 
D.C.) Human factors in the operations and design 
of aircraft. J. Aviat. Med., 1952, 23, 254-258; 306.— 
In this general discussion, human factors are con- 
sidered under 3 broad headings: aeromedical, human 
engineering, and human resources.—A. Chapanis. 


3831. Lespérance, Jean P. Application de l'étude 
des mouvements 4 la cueillette des fruits. (Applica- 
tion of motion study for picking fruit.) Travail et 
Méthodes, 1952, No. 55-56, 34-45.—Report about 
research in U.S.A. to simplify movements for picking 
fruit.—EZ. Katz. 

3832. Mahler, W. R. (Psychological Corp., New 
York.) An objective method of measuring 
flight performance: development and evaluation in 
the Naval Air Basic Command. J. Aviat. 


Training and 
Med., 1952, 23, 259-262; 303.—This is a general 
description of research in progress.—A. Chapanis. 
3833. Rubin, Gerald, Von Trebra, Patricia, & 
Smith, Karl U. Dimensional analysis of motion: 
Complexity of mevement pattern. J. appli. 


III. 
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Psychol., 1952; 36, 272—276.—In this experiment the 
effects of varying the number of directional changes 
in reactions in a single plane of motion upon the 
efficiency of a movement pattern have been investi- 
gated. New techniques of analysis of human motion, 
which have been developed for such dimensional 
study of movements, permitted variation in the 
relative number of directional changes in the move- 
ment to be made, without altering materially the 
distance of travel of the motion, the characteristics 
of manipulation, and other factors which affect the 
measured properties of the reactions. The effects of 
practice on the different complexity-levels of motion 
used were also investigated —W. H. Osterberg. 

3834. Simonson, Ernst, & Brozek, Josef. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Work, vision and illumi- 
nation. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1952, 47, 335-349.— 
A review is presented of recent trends in illumination 
codes and in the relation of fatigue and performance 
to illumination.—G. Westheimer. 

3835. Slade, A. D., & Walton, Howard N. 
(Chicago (Ill.) Coll. Optometry.) Perceptual training 
for specific industrial problems. Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 512-528.—A job analysis of the work of 
pre-adjustment clerks and billers was made. Thena 
program was designed to increase span of recognition 
and reduce fixations through tachistoscopic training. 
16 subjects were trained in groups of 8 for 1 hour 
daily for 24 sessions. Special material closely re- 
lated to the work was used in addition to available 
Keystone slides. Production increased significantly 
after training, subjects reported less sense of strain, 
and ophthalmograph records indicated improved 
performance. Subjects appeared especially inter- 
ested by the specially designed material since they 
could appreciate its significance — M. R. Stoll. 


3836. Stenderhoff, Franz. Ermiidung und Erho- 
lung. (Fatigue and recovery.) Mensch u. Arbett, 
1952, No. 4, 10-18.—The author’s observations were 
made at the Medical Institute for Work and Pro- 
duction at Leipzig. He discusses ordinary fatigue; 
fatiguability, which recognizes individual differences 
in susceptibility to fatigue; feelings of fatigue; over- 
fatigue; over-exertion; and exhaustion. ‘‘Impulse- 
fatigue’ (Antriebsermudung) is characterized by 
morning fatigue and by recovery with a change in 
situation. Its victims often have inferiority feelings 
compensated for by ambition. They may show 
frequent changes in job and in occupation. Persons 
intensely interested in their work are, in contrast, 
likely to be victims of ‘‘over-fatigue,’’ and intensi- 
fication of the effects of normal fatigue through lack 
of rest required for normal recovery.—S. Adams. 

3837. Strughold, Hubertus. The physiological 
day-night cycle in global flights. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Spec. Rep., 1952. iii, 9 p—The physiological 
diurnal cycle, synchronized with the physical or 
astronomical periodicity of day and night, is dis- 
cussed. The persistence of the physiological cycle is 
emphasized. This persistence leads to a phase shift 
in the physical and physiological day-night cycle 
following long-distance flights in east-west or west- 
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east directions. The implications of this phase shift 
during the incomplete cycle adaptation of the first 
few days, as it affects the individual's physical and 
mental efficiency, are discussed at some length.— 
Publisher. 

(See also abstracts 3234, 3802) 


Business & COMMERCE 


3838. Thomas, Leon L. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn.) A cluster analysis of office opera- 
tions. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 238-242.—The 
purpose of this study was to identify clusters of simi- 
lar elemental operations in a sample of office jobs, 
and to develop a modification of the Tryon Cluster 
Analysis technique for use with a large number of 
variables. Using completed Job Description Check- 
Lists of Office Operations from 112 office jobs, the 
intercorrelations for 79 selected check-list items were 
computed. A modification of the Tryon Cluster 
Analysis technique was developed and used to 
identify 8 clusters of office operations. The clusters, 
or components of work, identified were Typing, 
Listing and Compilation, Communication, Planning 
and Supervision, Filing, Stock Handling, Routine 
Clerical Operations, and Calculation. A procedural 
outline for performing a cluster analysis with a large 
number of variables is written.—W. H. Osterberg. 


PROFESSIONS 


3839. Berdie, R. F., & Layton, Wilbur L. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Predicting success in 
law school. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 257-—260.— 
The 207 freshmen entering the law school of the 
University of Minnesota in 1947 were given a battery 
of tests including the Miller Analogies and the lowa 
Legal Aptitude Test. Scores on the ACE, taken 
during the Senior year in high school, high school 
percentile rank, pre-legal honor point ratio, and 
grades based on the first quarter’s work were avail- 
able. Results were that pre-legal honor point ratio 
was the best single predictor of grades. High school 
percentile rank, the ACE and the Aptitude Test also 
contributed to effective prediction.— W. H. Osterberg. 

3840. C ham, James M. (Children’s Center 
of Metropolitan Detroit, Mich.) Problems of com- 
munication in scientific and professional disciplines. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1952, 22, 445-456.—There 
are difficulties in the production of a message due to 
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differences in terminologies, frames of reference, 
training of the speaker, purpose for which the speech 
is given. Difficulties in the reception of a message 
are often caused by differences in background, pro- 
fessional training, mental set and relationship to the 
speaker of the members of the audience. Psycho- 
therapists must become more consciously aware of 
the personal affective values inherent in their -_ 
fessional roles and professional status.—R. E. Perl 


3841. Diller, Juliet C., & Fuller, Earl W. (New 
Jersey State Hosp., Greystone Park.) Adjusted and 
maladjusted student nurses. J. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 45-52.—In a comparison of 59 maladjusted 
student nurses with 41 normal nursing students, “‘it 
was found that few of the maladjusted students were 
troubled by specific sexual problems."’ Difficulties 
were experienced, however, “in the areas of social 
adjustment, immaturity, emotional instability, and 
inferiority feelings. Significantly more maladjusted 
trainees came from broken or unhappy homes, were 
only children, came from small families, and did not 
complete their training, than did the well-adjusted 
nursing students.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3842. Thayer, Clarence R. The relationship of 
certain psychological test scores to subsequent 
ratings of missionary field success. U. Pittsburgh 
Bull., 1952, 48(10), 1-6.—Abstract. 


3843. Wolfie, Dael, & Oxtoby, Toby. — 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Trainin 
Washington, D. C.) Distributions of ability of stud- 
ents in different fields. Science, 1952, 
116, 311-314.—Groups of students in different 
academic fields and levels (students recently awarded 
bachelor’s degrees, recently enrolled in graduate 
school, recently awarded doctoral degrees) were 
compared in terms of distributions of scores ard 
median scores on “standard tests of academic apti- 
tude."’ Each of these groups “‘average(s) well above 
the general population. Yet there are consistent 
differences among the fields.” “. . . those fields 
which have reputations of requiring abstract and 
rigorous thinking (e.g., physics, chemistry, law) at- 
tract students who are, on the average, superior to 
those who major in traditionally ‘easier’ subjects 
(e.g., business and commerce or education). But the 
distributions all overlap.”—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 3404) 
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